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Whatever may have been done to you by an enemy, if it 
be a really evil thing, a thing that is bad in itself, staining 
the soul of the doer, do not break a commandment to have 
revenge. Lift no finger, say no word — above all, pray no 
prayer that punishment may fall upon the one who has spite- 
fully used you. The time will come when, if you have any 
pity in your soul, you will gladly do all in your power to 
help the one who has to-day stabbed you to your heart's 
core. For in the accomplishment of a shameful act, in the 
very utterance of words that injure, forces are set to work 
the power of which can not be comprehended. — Kingsley. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 

H. G. 

In gratitude for thoughts scattered through these pages 
I dare to dedicate this novel, well knowing that had I 
done so during his earthly lifetime, he would have stag- 
gered at the thought of being connected with so worldly a 
form of literature ; yet trusting that now from his place of 
refuge m Eternal Light he will not grieve if by such a 
medium a few warm beams shine out into a misty world. 



In Chapters XXIX and XXXIV the wards in 
italics are quoted from H, G,*s actual sayings. 
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CHAPTER I 

Mrs. Dodd, of Langbarrow Hall Farm, was resting 
after her morning's work. The midday meal was 
cleared, and the blue flags were dried dull again after 
the " siding up " wash. Her son Matthew was down on 
the mosses lifting turnips, and his wife was busy in an 
outhouse plucking chickens for the Farbiggin Saturday 
market 

The Dodd family was inseparably connected with the 
de Renegils, for there had been Dodds at the Hall Farm 
for long generations. 

Mrs. Dodd was now over sixty, and though at her 
husband's death she had relegated her authority to her 
eldest son, she still exercised the privileges accorded to 
old age, a resolute will and a caustic tongue. 

She was moreover the foster mother of Sir Alan de 
Renegil, the present baronet, as no one who had been 
ten minutes in her company could fail to realize, and 
she made no secret r^arding her preference for him 
over " any o' t' others ! " As Mr. Simon de Renegil, Sir 
Alan's brother, a banker living on the adjoining property 
of Netherbeck was the only " other," the preference was 
perhaps a trifle invidious. 

" He's sure to come afore long ! " she murmured to 
herself, as she sat in the chimney nook, busily knitting 
a pair of coarse stockings for her grandson Joe. 
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Stooping to catch a dropped stitch by the light from 
the flaming wood, she did not hear the footsteps on the 
roughly paved yard, nor notice the darkened doorway. 

"Hullo, Mammy! And how are you after all this 
time?" Mrs. Dodd looked up with a start, and every 
deepest wrinkle united in penciling the smile that broke 
over the plain, heavy-complexioned face of the old 
woman. 

Dropping her knitting, she lifted herself from the 
chair, and met Sir Alan with outstretched arms. 

"You see I have been true to my promise — I've 
fetched her!" 

He strode over the flags, and she clutched his ex- 
tended hand between her homy palms. Then she looked 
eagerly into the face of his bride. 

She met a cordial smile from a bright, girlish face, 
and heard a clear voice speaking from a delicately 
shaped mouth. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Dodd? My husband told me 
that you would be one of the first friends I should have 
the pleasure of seeing!" 

Mrs. Dodd dropped the baronet's massive hand, and 
took the ungloved, soft-fingered one of Maud de Renegil. 

"Your husband! husband!" she chuckled. "Eye, 
eye, my lady!" she cried in her high-pitched voice. 
" Eye, eye! So you've settled t' lad at last! Well — ^and 
he's picked a bonny one ! But he always was for a well- 
shaped lass, let alone a mare ! Eye, eye, he's done right 
this time. A bright eye and a bonny face and a civil 
tongue — ^them's the sort that makes good gentry ! He'll 
have telt you who I is?" The question was asked 
proudly. " But I'se forgettin' my manners ! Come, sit 
yourselves down. Yon lad was always at home with his 
Mammy, my lady, and his missus must be t' same ! " 
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Maud de Retiegil took the offered chair — ^the com- 
fortable high-backed one of shining oak, and cushioned 
with red rep, which Mrs. Dodd had vacated. 

The baronet seated himself on the window-sill, and 
insisted that Mrs. Dodd should take the arm-chair on 
the other side of the fireplace. 

" Oh, eye, Mammy ! of course I told her! Why, if it 
hadn't been for you, I should have flown away an angel 
to the skies long ago! Perhaps it would have been as 
well — all things considered. I owe you a grudge for 
bein' here after all ! " 

" Get along. Sir Alan, lad ! And thee with a wife on 
thy arm! But he's none lying, my lady! Eh, dear — ^to 
think on it!" and the old woman leaned back in her 
chair, and slowly rocked herself backward and forward. 

Sir Alan looked at his wife, and raised his eyes 
slightly. He was pretty certain what was coming. 

" Eye, eye ! " she continued, " and when my own was 
dead, lying in its coffin so bonny and so quiet, and me 
very near heartbroken, they brought me him — ^your mas- 
ter, my lady — ^and he's been my lad ever since ! " 

" But your own little one? " 

The old woman sighed. The long-past sorrow strug- 
gled into dreary life again as she looked into the deep 
S)mipathizing eyes of the questioner. 

"My own — my lady. They buried him by all t' 
Dodds in t' churchyard, and old David Lewthwaite read 
t' service. He's dead and all. He was a proper parson, 
and a right Westmoreland man beside. Not same as yon 
feller they have now, as bides t' most on his time filled 
wi' beer and a' maks ! " 

" Come, come, Mammy ! " interrupted Sir Alan, sol- 
emnly, " you must not speak evil of your parson ! " 

"Speak evil?" retorted she, turning to eye him. 
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" And what for shouldn't I speak evil of sic a feller? I 
like a bit o' religion mysell, and I'se not against a g^ass 
o' beer, but folk has no call to think as a parson wi' a 
red face and doddery legs will set folk in t' right road 
for glory — ^and he's none Westmoreland neither ! " 

" It is just because the poor man was bom in Kent 
that you are. against him I Mammy, I am ashamed of 
you!" 

" Now, then. Sir Alan, lad, it's not altogether yon, 
though I must say as there's nowt like t' old spot. But 
I telt our parson t' same — right to his face ! " 

"And you don't suppose you did the least bit of 
good?" 

" Good? for sure not! Was there ever anybody yet 
as did other folk good by telling them what they thought 
on them? But it did me a gay lump of good I It settled 
me for a bit I " 

"The same sort of effect, Maud, as when she tells 
me what she thinks of me I " 

"Get out, Sir Alan, lad! But I tell you I seed t' 
parson on t' bridge in t' forend of t' year, and he says 
ter'ble polite like, for he's gentry is t' parson, and never 
picks wha he speaks to— 'Good afternoon, Mrs. Dodd, 
I hope I see you well? ' " 

" ' I'se a deal better nor some folk, parson ! ' " says I ; 
" ' and if only thoo could keep thisell out of t' Swingin' 
Gate — ^happen thoo'd have a chance o' livin' as long as 
old Margery Dodd!'" 

" Poor man ! And what did he say ? " 

"Nowt! He nobbut laughs, and whistles to his 
whelps, and sets off down t' road." 

"Well, Mammy! I never thought you set up for 
bein' a preacher!" 

" Nay — ^what yon was no preachin' ! I'se none o* 
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them prentice lads as t' parson hires to preach to us when 
he's been off on t' spree! " 

Mrs. Dodd had dropped into her strongest dialect, 
and the baronet good-naturedly interrupted her. 

" You've run a long way off the baby ! And I doubt 
if her ladyship can understand half of what you are say- 
ing! They don't talk Westmoreland in London!" 

" More shame to them, poor folk I As I tell our post- 
master many a score of times, I never did reckon nowt 
o' London mysell." 

"You see, Maud?" laughed her husband, coming 
over and sitting on the arm of the chair. 

Mrs. Dodd looked from the one to the other admir- 
ingly. 

"Eye, my lady — ^when I'd getten t' li'le squire yon 
afternoon, he was like as if he was my very own. I 
did well by him — I did for sure — li'le bonny red-faced 
babby ! " and the old body leaned forward, and laying her 
wrinkled hand on Sir Alan's, looked wistfully into the 
weather-beaten good-natured face. 

"Eye — ^thoo's done well by me. Mammy! Better 
than I deserve, happen ! And I've brought a wife that 
you may do well by her ! " 

" God bless tha, my lady ! " said she, fervently. " T' 
squire, he reckon's nowt o' God's blessing — ^more shame 
to him ! But he always was contrary ! " 

"And now you're taking away my character!" re- 
monstrated Sir Alan, laughing. 

" Nay, nay ! " and she took his hand again. " Thoo'll 
do well by thy missis — I ken that of tha! He'll mind 
tha well, my lady — for he's a fine lad is Sir Alan, lad — 
a fine lad!" 

" Let us hope," said Maud de Renegil, shyly, " that I 
shall make a fine woman ! " 
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" Fine enough already, eh Mammy ? " Sir Alan re- 
turned proudly, as they rose. 

** She's not so big as t' missis as Mr. Simon's 
picked!" said Mrs. Dodd. There seemed to be some 
meaning in the remark, for the baronet said promptly : 

" Hush, hush. Mammy ! That tongue again ! " 

But when they had gone, and Mrs. Matthew came in 
to set the tea, her mother-in-law remarked : 

"Jane — ^yon's t' right sort for my lad! A lass wi' 
no pride like yon o' Simon's ! " 

Whereby it may be perceived that Mrs. Simon had 
not yet made much headway in the estimation of the 
Hall Farm establishment. 



CHAPTER II 

The early spring was feathering all the willows, and 
the strong waters of the Thames were rushing steadily 
forward, still icy with remembrance of the winter but 
lately passed, and it seemed to Margaret Denton, as she 
idly sculled down the glancing stream, that here at any 
rate she could breathe in the calm of life, away from the 
roar and turmoil of a dusty world. 

On this quiet evening the water seemed palpitating 
with the sweet sunlight, and the newborn peace of the 
year, which it had been gathering into its midst all the 
long day — ^taking one last pure breath before meeting 
the salt-laden tide — ^before plunging through the heart of 
the world-stained city which lay so relentlessly between 
it and the great tossing ocean. 

Mrs. Denton, as she rested on her sculls, and drifted 
whither the waters would, vaguely wondered what all 
this panting motion around her meant. Was this river 
rushing on in a mere spirit of holiday adventure — eager 
to return to his glorious home — eager to descend once 
more upon other lands — to feel the life of other nations ; 
to wrestle perchance in some long desperate embrace 
with sin-sick man or weary-hearted woman; to learn 
afresh for the millionth time that the heart of humanity 
beats ever the same, though the language with which it 
utters its gladness or its pain be of infinite variety, 
though the centuries in which it beats be far asunder? 

Then her thoughts flew to the misty Langbarrow val- 
ley. She saw the White Scar, stretching out in bold 
prominence behind Langbarrow Hall, a sheer precipice 
of gray and white screes, with now and then a breadth 
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of ivy or a patch of green-black juniper ornamenting its 
breast, perhaps festooned with pearly cloud, blackened 
with drenching shower, or smiling out crisp and clear in 
the western sun. She heard the ripple of the beck tum- 
bling through rocky ground, gay with Lent lilies and 
gorse and apple blossom, down and ever down through 
the level peat mosses to the sands. 

Thinking of Langbarrow meant thinking of Maud, 
her only sister — and Maud was much in Margaret's 
thoughts just now. 

For sheer idling, whether for the unrepentant idler, 
the moderate-minded business man, the light-hearted 
student, or the fierce brain-worker, whose forced efforts 
drive him remorselessly toward the danger signal of the 
great unbalanced borderland, the Thames near Shenton 
is a consummate resort. 

Margaret Denton, having made the great mistake of 
life, often rejoiced that here on the river she could escape 
from what pained and jarred, and solace herself with a 
companionship that soothed and comforted. 

Early though the season was, the river had called 
her, and she had gladly answered the call. 

As she rowed quietly and regretfully up to the private 
landing-stage, the air was growing chilly, and the mist, 
rising along the water, rounded the boat in a thick gray 
veil, and made her shiver. 

She noticed her husband strolling down the garden, 
and he was ready to give her a hand as she sprang lightly 
out of the boat. 

" What energy ! " he remarked, with a short laugh. 

"Do you think so?" 

" Yes — ^and you are late. Hurry up, my dear! I will 
see to the boat." 

She gathered her cloak around her and turned to- 
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ward the house, while he secured the boat with quick 
adroitness. 

Hugh Denton was a man of about three-and-thirty, 
rather under the medium height. Smart and dapper, 
with insignificant features, but possessed of little green- 
ish-gray eyes which twinkled inquisitively on the world 
around him. The g«ieral expression betrayed a certain 
intangible commonness of feeling which good dressing 
and accurate shaving could not quite counteract. Prob- 
ably as the years passed he would thicken and appear 
shorter. 

Before following his wife, he glanced round complais- 
antly. 

Everything on which he cast his eyes was of the best. 
The large pavilion boat-house with its faultless fittings, 
the shining wood of the polished boats, the gay rich cush- 
ions — everything showed that the best that money could 
buy was secured by Hugh Denton. 

The lawn leading to the house was closely shaven, 
with edges cut square and deep, and the smooth rolled 
paths and closely filled flower-beds told a tale of gar- 
deners and glass-houses somewhere in the backg^und, 
while across the lawn and beyond the terraced walks 
stood the red brick mansion, abundantly gabled and tow- 
ered, sprinkled with the delicate green creepers that were 
diligently bursting forth into their summer beauty as if 
there were not a moment to lose. 

Hugh Denton stopped to survey a piece of Alpine 
rockery work — noted deficiencies, and resolved on speak- 
ing to his gardener on the morrow. 

Husband and wife were alone that evening, and dur- 
ing dinner a telegram arrived. 

"A splendid boy to-day, both doing well. — Simon/' 
9 
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" There you are, my dear ! " Denton remarked, read- 
ing the message aloud. " What a fuss Simon will be in. 
I suppose we must wire congratulations ! " 

The man brought a form, but before Denton could 
frame the return message another orange envelope was 
brought in. 

" To me, Dickinson," said his mistress, and she has- 
tily broke the seal. 

" Just my luck, as usual, a girl. — Alan/' 

" And never a hint about Maud ! " and Mrs. Denton 
flushed anxiously. 

" What, surely not another ! " and Denton looked up 
with an expression between a grin and a jeer on his 
tidy countenance. 

" Maud ! " she returned. " A girl — I suppose they 
will be dreadfully disappointed. How extraordinary that 
the cousins should have been bom on the same day I " 

"Jove! but some families increase most festively at 
any rate. Well, I presume that means another reply. I 
can make them both alike. That will prevent heart- 
burning, jealousies, and all uncharitableness ! We 
might as well have them repeated. They are in the same 
delivery ! " 

" Oh, no, Hugh ! " she expostulated. " Do ask Alan 
to send word about Maud. Tell them to wire full partic- 
ulars without fail to-morrow!" 

Denton suppressed the teasing rejoinder, in deference 
to the presence of Dickinson. 

" As you like ! " he returned, indifferently. " You 
may prefer to write Alan's yourself." 

The telegrams despatched, Denton continued cheer- 
fully: "Yes, I can just imagine the fond fathers dis- 
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cussing their respective events over a smoke. Alan will 
wander off to Simon for comfort! Ha! Ha! But I 
should like to be behind the scenes. Simon, so solemn 
and businesslike, as if the birth of an heir were a suc- 
cessful speculation, and Alan commenting on his mis- 
fortune with expressions — well, you know Alan's ex- 
pressions ! " 

" I don't see that Alan will get much comfort from 
Simon," objected his wife. " Simon is too aggravatingly 
self-complaisant. He will congratulate himself as if it 
had all happened through his own good management ! " 

" Oh, naturally ! My dear, you are full of perception 
to-night! And you may also take it that while Simon 
is sympathizing with Alan, he is readjusting his mind 
regarding the present position of the baronetcy ! " 

"Oh, Hugh!" 

" Oh, I know what I am saying. Simon always was 
a keen dog ! " 

Mrs. Denton leaned back, idly stretching forth her 
arms to fidget with some grapes with the tips of her long 
sensitive fingers. 

Margaret Denton was one of that exceedingly select 
class of women who really possess the peach complexion 
—clear rose and cream, and soft as a petal. Her face 
was too long for perfect S)mimetry, but she had beautiful 
hazel eyes, softened by IcMig dark lashes. Her upper lip 
was very short, but the under one was a trifle too full. 
Her snowy arms and shoulders seemed to glisten through 
the covering of black lace. Hugh Denton had in his 
wife, as in other departments, made an excellent selec- 
tion: 

- Oh, dear I It really is tiresome of Alan ! " she begaui 
again, reverting to her grievance. " It simply means a 
night of worry for me." 
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" Oh, dear, dear ! I hope not ; " and her husband 
laughed in his specially attractive style. " You must al- 
low for a man under such adverse circumstances ! " 

" Naturally the sex of the baby was of the first im- 
portance ! " returned his wife bitterly. " Poor Maud 
and I seem to be an unlucky pair of sisters ! " 

Mrs. Denton had been married eight years now, and 
no children had followed the first baby boy, who had died 
within a week of his birth. 

Such a state of affairs was an extreme disappointment 
to her husband, and he was not man enough either to 
subdue his own mortification or to acknowledge his 
wife's equal share in the trouble. He was in the habit 
of referring to the matter in a half-bitter, half-teasing 
manner particularly irritating, and his wife shrank in- 
stinctively from his manner of touching the wound. 

" Not that I'm devoted to the little nuisances ! " he 
would remark to his intimates ; " but it's deuced hard on 
a man later on to find himself out of it with other men 
who have boys at public schools and colleges, and lively 
girls to go out with! " 

Unfortunately for her happiness, Margaret Denton, 
whom the world credited with elegance, propriety, and 
superfine insensibility, wanted the children in order that 
she might kiss them. 

" Men will praise thee when thou doest well to thy- 
self," so says the Psalmist, and certainly Hugh Denton 
found life easy and cheerful, for from early manhood he 
had discovered that he possessed that supreme ability of 
engineering the things of this world to minister to him- 
self, which comes to some men in a very riot of success. 

Margaret, left an orphan with her only sister Maud, 
had been allured by a certain outward attractiveness 
which Denton served forth to new acquaintances, and at 
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the age of eighteen had accepted his impressive atten- 
tions, and when she finally married this stock-broker, 
second son of the eldest branch of the Dentons of Ox- 
fordshire, all her world united in telling the beautiful 
young girl that she also had done well. 

She and Maud had had sufficient income for educa- 
tion and very moderate living expenses, and on her mar- 
riage Margaret had stipulated that Maud's home should 
still be with her. 

She had brought her young sister out in due course, 
and during her first season Maud became engaged to Sir 
Alan de Renegil, of Langbarrow Hall, Westmoreland, 
with whose brother Simon her husband had a strong 
business intimacy. 

And now after two years Maud had borne a daugh- 
ter, and Margaret felt an old grief at her heart for this 
dearly loved sister — ^an impression due to a supersensi- 
tive imagination and a worrying nature — for Sir Alan 
was not Hugh. 

A few days later she received a note which sent an 
affectionate smile to her face. 

"Dear: I can't help being delighted with my little 
Joan. She is deliriously all that a baby should be. Alan 
is so kind considering what a disappointment he has had. 
He is really quite absurd, and you should hear him lay- 
ing down the law and arguing with nurse. So feel quite 
happy, you old worry, and come to see me as soon as ever 
you can. Simon is very pompous over his son, and Alan 
mimics him most wickedly. Bridget, too, is very excited, 
and wants to know how long her baby is going to stay. 
She is an odd child. They are calling him * Rene,' a reg- 
ular old de Renegil name. Now be sure you don't worry. 
I am all right. The house is so quiet, for Alan has 
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stopped all the work-people, so it feels peaceful. Oh, 
she is such a darling! Dear old Margaret — ^how I wish 

Never mind ! You would rather I did not say it ! I 

wonder how soon she will smile! At present all is so- 
lemnity and puzzle ! Your loving 

" Maud." 
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CHAPTER III 

Now as Mrs. Dodd remarked to Johnson the post- 
master, when she lost her temper over the ever-recurring 
argument regarding the supremacy of the family. 

"Langbarra! Langbarra without t' de Renegils? 
Why folk might as well have t' pot without t' porridge ! 
What, there's been de Renegils ever since Langbarra 
was a spot at a' ! What do south-country radicals such 
as thee want coming into Langbarra to insult them as hes 
belonged to t' country afore London was ever thought 
on.'' 

When Johnson, panting for reform, unwisely sug- 
gested that Langbarrow was behind the times, Mrs. 
Dodd retorted readily: 

** Now, my lad ! Thoo's only young yet ! Stick to 
thy letter bags ! Thoo'se likely manage them a great deal 
better nor other folks' business ! Thoo'll not beat t' 
folk i' these parts for managers, and thoo'll never skift 
t' old family! T' farmers and t' family will do a deal 
better for Langbarra by all accounts, nor your grand 
fellers from t' south, as come to play at farming with 
their pockets brossen with brass, and their heads brossen 
with nowt! A deal of folk has heard tell as one acre 
of Langbarra, with a Langbarra head to mind it, is worth 
a dozen in t* south with all their improvements thrown 
into t' weighin* scale! " 

Mrs. Dodd having supplemented her purchase of 
three penny stamps by a quarter of peppermint, sold 
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"extra strong," lifted up the skirt of her dress boldly, 
tucked away her purchases in her petticoat pocket, and 
closed the interview. As she clumped down the peb- 
ble-paved walk she made quite unnecessary noise with 
her heavy clogs, which she had put on because the 
weather was "ter'ble soft." She felt her own dignity, 
and that of the whole family, in danger, if she waited 
for more. 

Sir Alan and Lady de Renegil lived at Langbarrow 
Hall, situated a mile or so up the Langbarrow valley, 
standing at right angles to the White Scar, which tow- 
ered upward to the left, and the front of the house 
looked down the luxuriant valley toward the sands of 
the Dudness estuary, and the moorlands beyond. 

Langbarrow farms and houses were built for strength 
and security rather than for show, and the Hall had ever 
been of modest pretensions, consisting principally of a 
small dwelling-house, with very thick walls and very 
small windows, and an old pele tower, built probably by 
a certain Sir Roland de Renegil in days of past influence 
and glory. 

Sir Roland only lived now as the family ghost, who 
wandered on the Scar, or steered his phantom boat up 
the bay when the tide rolled high. Tradition said that 
inasmuch as Sir Roland was drowned while stealing fish 
from the bay, the fishing rights belonging to the monks 
of Conishead Priory, the Priory bells could be heard 
tolling above the Scar whenever disaster threatened the 
family. 

However that might be. Sir Roland managed to build 
such a tower as defied time and weather, built after that 
rough p?ittem which told of days when man mastered his 
brother by physical strength rather than by subtilty of 
brain, and when it was essential to have some place of 
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safety into which not only the family but the cattle might 
resort for security from the lawless men of a lawless 
time. 

Sir Alan's father, Sir Walter, had been seized with 
an ambition to build up a house worthy of the old family 
of which he was the head. 

Word had passed round the world that the conven- 
tional standard should be advanced, and Sir Walter was 
not one to stand his ground against any mandate from 
his own class. 

It offended his notions of what was fitting, that he 
and his should retain as their dwelling a building which 
but for the great pele tower, was little better than a su- 
perior farmhouse. 

Therefore he determined to spend the abundant cap- 
ital accumulated during bygone years of simplicity and 
comfort, in building a Hall fitted with all the modem 
conveniences essential to the position of an up-to-date 
baronet. 

But the inhabitants of the district were much exer- 
cised in their minds regarding the new developments. 

Some were proud that Langbarrow should participate 
in the century's advances; but others, like Mrs. Dodd, 
wondered "why t' old family should throw away good 
brass, as was bad enough to get hold of, in such like ! J' 
They were inclined to think that " No good would come 
of it." And they were perhaps justified in their prophe- 
cies when first Ae baronet's wife died, and then cancer, 
that scourge of vigorous middle age, cut short Sir Wal- 
ter's days, and he was compelled to leave the greater 
part of his fortune to Alan, with earnest instrtlctions to 
carry out plans already carefully arranged. 

Sir Alan, greatly distressed over his father's suffer- 
ings and premature death, had under the immediate im- 
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pulse, both inwardly and outwardly vowed to carry out 
his wishes, so the valley still looked on as the work pro- 
ceeded. 

Sir Alan had been bom about a century too late. He 
was never truly interested in the mansion-building enter- 
prise; for he was far happier in his stables, or walking 
the country with his gun under his arm, or satisfying 
himself regarding the points of his innumerable dogs, 
and hounds, and horses, than in considering architec- 
tural devices, or planning for life on a more ambitious 
pattern. 

What did the size of his house matter? His position 
was such that it required no artificial elevation. Sir 
Alan was Sir Alan. What did it matter that every cran- 
ny of the old place was crowded with relics, armor, pic- 
tures, curiosities, with histories long forgotten. Would 
they look better in a modem mansion — spread out for the 
broad stare of a curious upstart rabble ? 

Sir Alan took his position as landowner seriously, and 
farmed with a keen instinct. He went in for prize stock 
himself, and improved that of the valley with lavish 
neighborliness. He knew the capabilities of every cover, 
and led the hunt over the Great White Scar with his 
own hounds and after his own deer. He sat comfortably 
in the farmers' kitchens, joked with the men, and de- 
scribed at length and in minute detail shooting achieve- 
ments of long-past years. Book learning was his abhor- 
rence, and bodily skill in men, beauty in women, and 
breeding in animals were his standards of excellence. 
He lavished prizes on the youngsters at the Langbarrow 
sports, but subscribed to the schools with a gmnt of dis- 
approbation. 

For long he was perfectly satisfied with a bachelor 
existence, and his brother Simon was some years ahead 
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of him in settling for life by marriage with Miss Louisa 
Lessington, daughter of a north-country ironmaster. 

Miss Lessington rejoiced in having captured for her- 
self a husband of undoubted pedigree, though she was 
far from despising the wealth and importance of her own 
family. 

From childhood she had been surrounded by relations 
who walked in all the freshly painted glory of ironmas- 
ter princedom, and though brought up in a middle-class 
atmosphere of conventional piety, Mrs. Simon wor- 
shiped the god of the Right Thing, rather than the God 
of Right. 

As a girl, she had felt that to be a Miss Lessington of 
Lessingborough was to enfold glory in her very arms — 
but after marriage naturally the supremely important ob- 
ject in life was to secure the aggrandizement of Mrs. 
Simon de Renegil. 

At the time of Alan's marriage, Simon and his wife 
were living at Netherbeck, a small property adjoining the 
Langbarrow estates, over on the far side of Beethnot, a 
low fell which ran some short distance on the west of the 
valley. 

The size of the house was a continual grief to Mrs. 
Simon, and considering the wealth she possessed of her 
own, and the fact that her husband was coining money, 
not only as a banker in Dudness, but also in connection 
with Mr. Hugh Denton, she considered it hard that 
Simon declined either to build or move. 

" He's ter'ble cautious — ^and he's ter'ble near — is Mr. 
Simon," said Langbarrow, diving into the secrets of all 
its households. 

Poor Sir Alan, committed to the distasteful task of 
mansion building, threw himself upon the compassion of 
his more ambitious brother. 
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" Look here, old man ! This is more in your line than 
mine ! Stroll round whenever you like, and see that these 
fellows are doin' what they should ! " 

So Simon strolled round and made suggestions, to 
which his brother would remark disconsolately : 

" I say — ^hang it all — ^and what will be the damage for 
this last little suggestion of yours? " 

To which Simon would reply in his somber style, real- 
izing that it was not upon himself that payment would 
fall: 

" My dear Alan, what's the object of doing the thing 
in a half-and-half manner? You hardly want your 
friends to come round afterward and see a score of faults 
that might have been remedied ? It is not as though the 
money were not there." 

"You needn't think I care a hang about what my 
friends think or say! But I should like the Pater to 
think I was doin' well by the place. Fm bound to say I 
always have a feelin' as if he might look me up some 
day!" 

Now Sir Alan had never been accused by his worst 
enemies of being stingy, his fault lay rather in an abun- 
dant generosity which his brother condemned severely. 
Simon believed in twenty shillings to the pound, or goods 
to the exact value. 

And Simon was perfectly right that the money was 
there. 

Ample funds had been left for the structure, but un- 
fortunately Sir Alan compelled himself to use them in 
other directions. 

No one — ^not he himself — knew exactly what his 
breeding stud cost him, nor the full extent in which he 
was involved in his betting transactions. 

However, to the uttermost farthing he was anxious 
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to fulfil his vow, and at the time of his marriage, the 
walls of Langbarrow Hall were creeping upward, the 
grounds and terraces were roughly outlined, and work- 
men crowded the place, working themselves and watch- 
ing each other work with a curious absence of mind re- 
garding the value of time or the worth of money. 
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CHAPTER IV 

It was a sweet afternoon early in June, and Lady de 
Renegil was seated in the garden writing a letter to 
Margaret. Now and again she glanced across the lawn 
toward a swinging hammock, suspe ded from an old 
copper beech, in which baby Joan was peacefully sleep- 
ing in the sunshiny air. 

Presently she laid down her writing as the sound of 
carriage wheels struck her ear. She rose and went for- 
ward with hospitable pleasure in her face to greet her 
sister-in-law, her little niece, Bridget, the baby, and 
nurse. 

The contrast between the two women was imme- 
diately apparent. 

Mrs. Simon was stylish rather than handsome, with 
that large kind of stylishness which betrays itself in 
clothes of rich and unusual texture, and in extreme in- 
tricacies of coiflFure. 

Lady de Renegil was slight, yet tall, clothed in a sim- 
ple white and lilac muslin frock. 

Mrs. Simon, in spite of the oppressive day, had cho- 
sen a heavy yellow silk, emphasized with black lace. 

Bridget, aged four, jumped out of the carriage first. 
She was tall and slender, with a pink and white complex- 
ion, violet eyes, very large and lustrous, and quantities 
of long straight hair of the lightest shade of flaxen. 

" Well, darling ! " and her aunt kissed her affection- 
ately. " Come to show mother my baby? " 

" To show you ours," she said, gravely. " But where 
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is your baby, Aunt Maud? '* and she gazed slowly round 
her. 

But her aunt was busy saluting her sister-in-law. 

" How are you at last ? Most oppressive afternoon," 
said Mrs. Simon, presenting her cheek. 

"Do you think so?" said Maud, cheerfully; "I 
thought it was rather delicious. I am glad you have 
come — ^and the boy ! " 

" The boy is cheerful enough — come to greet his small 
cousin in a gentleman-like manner ! " and Mrs. Simon 
laughed heavily at her own idea. 

Baby Rene, smothered in finery, was duly inspected, 
and Maud made many kind-hearted speeches, secretly 
convinced that she had no idea small babies could differ 
so widely. 

They turned to sit down under the pleasant shade, but 
Bridget still looked round uneasily, searching for Joan. 

" You'll put the horses up, won't you, dear ? " inquired 
Maud. " I want you to stay a long time. I thought we 
might venture on tea outside. We are so terribly upset 
indoors." 

" I can't stay long, but Albert can put up, certainly." 

The large, massive beasts stood champing restlessly, 
throwing back their heads incessantly under the irrita- 
tion of the shortened bearing-rein. 

"Alan, do you think it quite kind of Simon and 
Louisa to string up their horses as they do, especially in 
this hilly Langbarrow ? " Maud had asked her husband 
one day. 

But Sir Alan had only mocked lightly, and stooping 
from behind had kissed the little puckers in her forehead 
as she turned toward him. 

" Kind? Well, * happen nut ! ' as they say about here. 
But the poor brutes must learn to take pot luck with the 
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rest of this oddly arranged creation! Not but what I 
think Simon an ass in the matter myself. Personally I 
prefer to breed 'em to hold their heads straight — ^but 
there 1 Simon don't know a cob from a thoroughbred — 
and as for Louisa — ^well, she's one of your beastly stylish 
make! Thinks she knows what's what! You'll never 
move Louisa ! " 

" I suppose not ! " Maud had replied, and then sighed. 

" Come, cheer up, my lady ! " he had retorted. 
"Thank heaven I never picked you out for your style, 
and thank the same locality that I never asked you to sit 
behind any beast worth less than a dozen of the lot that 
fill up Simon's stables! Where he got his notions of 
horseflesh from, Sir Roland himself only knows! I 
would lay a heavy wager that the old Knight must often 
walk against his will when he hears a rumor that his 
worthy descendant is stalkin' off to buy a mare." 

Therefore it would have entirely spoiled Louisa's visit 
to Maud if the horses had been waiting on the fidget be- 
fore her eyes. 

" Where is your baby ? " again interposed Bridget. 

"Yes — ^yes, of course," echoed her mother, politely; 
" yes— of course I am very anxious to see her." 

" She won't be as big as Rene," said Maud, dq)recat- 
ingly, as, rising, they walked across the lawn. 

"Oh, naturally not! Boys ought to get on better 
than girls. Why, my dear, do you grow her in a tree? " 

" Oh no, not exactly ! " and Maud laughed a clear 
girlish laugh. " That is Alan's idea. He wants her to 
grow up tough and hardy. Thinks she needs plenty of 
Westmoreland air and sunshine around her. She lies out 
here for hours. Our doctor says it can do her no possible 
harm. * 

" I fancy our respective doctors would differ in their 
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opinions 1 " said Mrs. Simon, a shade severely. " But 
possibly your baby is more robust than mine. Rene 
seems all nerve — ^highly strung and sensitive. Bridget 
was much the same, though she never quivered and start- 
ed like R6ne." 

Maud lifted the light veil from off the child's sleeping 
face, and Mrs. Simon looked down negligently. 

"Very nice! very nice indeed, dear. Going to be 
dark, I imagine. Well, of course, there is a g^eat differ- 
ence in babies. Some thrive happily under almost any 
circumstances ! " 

" Hullo ! Baby worshipin' ? " 

Sir Alan strolled up to them, and lifting his cap, held 
out his hand. 

He was tall and well formed, with a g^and back, flat, 
straight and lissom, and athletic legs, just a trifle curved 
with much riding, and his covert coat and riding- 
breeches were worn to the last threads. Though Sir 
Alan appeared now and then disguised in a most start- 
ling newness of habit, as a rule he lingered lovingly over 
his old garments, till they fell to the lot of Jossie Bell, 
professional hedge-clipper and g^ide over Sands. 

Jossie wandered the country a still shabbier double of 
the baronet, and all the district knew that when the baro- 
net appeared in a new rig-out, Jossie would shortly take 
upon himself a fresh ray of respectability. 

" A healthy young pup, eh ? " Sir Alan remarked, as 
he surveyed his small daughter's countenance. 

" She looks very strong and healthy, certainly," said 
Louisa. 

"Good idea this hammock business, eh? Quite my 
own, you know ! Want no weakness in this establishment. 
A Westmoreland lass must learn good Westmoreland 
ways. She owes us somethin' for refusin* to be a lad ! *' 
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*' She will always be my little sweet ! '* said Maud, 
affectionately. 

"Oh, she's right enough!" he returned, cheerfully. 
" Come, Louisa, let's have a look at your youngster. 
We'll have 'em out, and let 'em meet each other. Why 
we may come to marryin' 'em some day, you know ! " 

"No, you sha'n't!" burst forth Bridget. She had 
been watching the attention Mistress Joan was receiving 
with suppressed indignation. She stamped her small foot 
on the ground, and her face g^ew scarlet. 

" Hullo ! " and Sir Alan turned sharply in astonish- 
ment. Then as he perceived the small, irate figure, he 
broke off into a loud laugh. 

"Well I never, little lady! Upon my honor you'd 
make a game turkey-cock ! " 

" That baby isn't our baby ! " returned the child. 
" She sha'n't have my brother. He isn't her brother ! " 

" No more he is, my lass. That's why we shall have 
to marry 'em ! " 

"No, you sha'n't!" 

" We'll have her up any way, nurse, and see if they 
fall in love at first sight ! " said Sir Alan, teasingly. 

Baby Joan was lifted from the hammock, and at the 
disturbance she opened her eyes and stared around her. 

" There ! Now you can see her eyes, Louisa ! " said 
Maud, admiringly. 

"Very nice, dear," Mrs. Simon acquiesced. "Yes, 
she is certainly going to be dark." 

" A little black imp ! Takes after her father — worse 
luck ! " laughed Sir Alan. " Oh, you'll see we'll make a 
man of her yet ! " 

He put a large sunburnt finger into the baby's hand, 
and she clutched it with vigor, seeking to pull it into her 
juicy mouth. 
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"Muscle, by George!" Sir Alan ejaculated, but he 
let the finger lie, and walked alongside the baby until 
they reached the seat under the shade. 

" Now then, nurse ! " he laughed, " up with 'em and 
let 'em kiss!" 

" No, no, you sha'n't ! " cried Bridget, tempestuously, 
quite beside herself with passion. She tried to push her- 
self in between the cou3ins, and threw herself desperately 
against her uncle's knees. Every one laughed, and Mrs. 
Simon remarked mildly: 

" Bridget, don't be silly." 

The child struggled fiercely, until her uncle, seizing 
her round the waist, swimg her upward, and seated her 
on the branch of a tree close above him. 

" There, lassie ! You will be out of harm's way." 

" Alan ! " remonstrated Maud. She was not at all 
sure what Louisa might think. 

Every one expected a burst of passion from the small 
damsel, but Bridget had for some time learned to discover 
when she was beaten. Finding herself in an evil case, 
she suddenly subsided, sat perfectly motionless, her big 
violet eyes brimming with unshed tears ; but the thin lips 
set themselves tightly together in unsubdued displeasure. 

So the babies were introduced, and they shook their 
fists aimlessly at each other for some moments, until baby 
Joan seized upon baby Rene's fingers and held on tena- 
ciously. 

"Look, Louisa! By Jove, she's got him already!" 
cried the delighted baronet. 

" How odd children are ! " returned Mrs. Simon, try- 
ing hard to be indulgently pleasant to her brother-in-law. 
If she had said what she meant, she would have added, 
** and how much odder some parents are ! " 

" Manifestly an omen ! " he returned. 
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" You believe in omens? " Mrs. Simon smiled incred- 
ulously. 

" For sure ! " he retorted. " There was never any time 
for considerin' omens where you came from, Louisa. Too 
busy money-makin' ! " 

" Won't you all sit down? " interrupted Maud, as the 
tea appeared. 

So Rene's fingers were detached from the grasp of 
baby Joan, and she, stretching out both hands wildly, felt 
for them in vain. Baby Joan had, therefore, to content 
herself with her own small fist, as she was once more rel- 
egated to the hammock. 

While Maud was pouring out tea. Sir Alan lifted his 
niece from her perch. She went and stood silently be- 
side her mother, and the mouth was as firmly set as ever. 

" Not forgiven, evidently, in a certain quarter ! " re- 
marked he, under his breath. 

" Take some tea across to the nurses, Bennet," said 
Lady de Renegil to the man, placing the cups on his tray. 
" Bridget, darling, do you think you can carry this plate 
across ? Then you can come back for your tea." 

Mrs. Simon pushed her daughter from her side, and 
she came reluctantly forward. 

It was certainly a delightful afternoon. Just the kind 
of day when the deep blue heavens and the great downy 
clouds seem to glitter with condensed light. 

Maud was very happy. Happy with a young, un- 
thinking happiness, and as her husband looked across at 
her, and listened to her confidential chatterings, a satis- 
fied smile crossed his face, followed by one of compunc- 
tion, at some thought evidently passing through his mind. 

Presently Bridget returned. She gave a side glance at 
her uncle, who was lolling in a deep wicker chair, enjoy- 
ing a smoke after his single cup of tea. He removed 
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the pipe a moment to press down the tobacco, and looked 
at the child thoughtfully, 

" Don't you want some tea, little enemy? " 

But Bridget took not the slightest notice, merely re- 
marking, " May I take some cake to our nurse. Aunt 
Maud?" 

"Do, dear — ^this one. Sure you can manage? Yes, 
stop — I will put this little knife on the plate." And the 
child passed slowly across the lawn again. 

" She's a rum un, Louisa ! Wonder you can manage 
her! Does she often sulk at Netherbeck? Must keep 
you and Simon lively ! " 

" You should not tease her, Alan ! Children can not 
stand teasing— especially from g^own-up people ! " 

" Nonsense ! why, she began it ! " he returned, justify- 
ing himself as if he had been a boy in a scrape. " Why, 
she quarreled with me as if I had belonged to her own 
nursery establishment! Never was worried with jeal- 
ousy myself ! " 

" She is probably a little cross at seeing a rival baby, 
that is all. Perfectly natural ! " said Bridget's mother. 

Suddenly a piercing scream rang through the garden, 
shrill, sharp — ^then silence. 

" Baby ! " cried Maud, leaping up, and they all looked 
toward the little g^oup at the other side of the lawn. 

It seemed that Rene's nurse was pulling Bridget 
fiercely aside, and Joan's nurse was leaning over the 
hammock. 

Maud seized her husband's arm, and Mrs. Simon rose 
more slowly. She disliked fusses. 

Nurse had taken Joan up, and was seeking to unloose 
the close-fitting lace cap, as she held the handkerchief to 
the baby's brow. 

"What is it? Oh, nurse!" 
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The last exclamation was due to the sight of a stream 
of blood, working up through nurse's fingers. 

" My lady — it was the child — ^we never dreamed — she 
would keep the knife and " 

" What? " thundered the baronet. 

** Miss Bridget, sir ! " returned the nurse, nervously, 
as she added Lady de Renegil's handkercchief to her own. 
" She struck baby, sir, perhaps she — " 

" Give her to me ! " and Maud seized the child. 

" Take care — ^take care, my lady. Keep the handker- 
chief tight. If the doctor, sir — b, couple of stitches 
perhaps " 

" Oh, Alan, go ! Don't wait an instant — go ! " cried 
Maud, bending passionately over the child. 

He had already turned away. 

" William — Ducket — ^anybody ! Off for the doctor ! 
Take the high dog-cart and Demon. Say that the baby's 
head is cut open." 

Ducket, a young groom, leaped forward at the first 
call, and throwing his forefinger in the air, set about the 
business with a speed that showed he was well trained 
to hasty orders, while several men came running up to 
give what help they could. 

" Drive for all you are worth — and keep him steady ! " 
shouted the master. 

" Quite right, sir ! " and, answering the first move- 
ment of the rein, the horse went careering down the 
drive. 
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CHAPTER V 

When Mrs. Simon de Renegil gained the privacy of 
home, she narrated the events of the afternoon to her 
husband in an exceedingly aggrieved manner. 

"You see, Simon, Alan was so utterly stupid — ^you 
know that way of his. I could see that Bridget was in 
one of her tantrums, and he would keep laughing at her. 
Some ridiculous nonsense about the children marrying! 
He would not leave her alone, and so she took her re- 
venge — ^the only revenge she could think of — ^never, of 
course, meaning any harm to the baby ! " 

" Rather a disastrous kind of revenge, as it turned 
out, though ! " he said. 

Simon was more than upset at his wife's news. He 
saw further than she did, and knew well enough that this 
was not at all a nice story to spread itself tfirough the 
district. 

" It's a revenge which may lead to most unpleasant 
consequence ! We don't exactly want Bridget up at an 
inquest — ^nor you either — ^if it comes to that ! " 

"Simon!" 

" Well, I only hope to goodness that the child gets 
through. I'll send round to-night — in fact, I'll drive 
round myself. It is an exceedingly awkward affair." 

" Well, I'm sure no one could blame a little girl like 
Bridget. I consider it exceedingly careless of Maud to 
have trusted her with a knife at all. I did not like to re- 
monstrate, of course, I do dislike taking children out 
visiting." 
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" Oh, well, she will be blamed, naturally ! People for- 
get the age. As for Maud — she could hardly anticipate 
that the child was an incipient murderess ! " 

" Simon, how "dare youl '* Mrs. de Renegil was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and she rose. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear— of course I don't mean 
that exactly — ^but really the affair is too annoying for 
anything. Even if Alan's child comes out all right, our 
child will be branded with the deed for ever. There will 
not be a person in this gossiping valley who will not 
know every detail. It is most unfortunate — ^most unfor- 
tunate!" 

But his wife turned from him in supreme disgust, to 
find what comfort she could from the small culprit in bed. 

" You know, child, you hurt that little baby dread- 
fully ! You never meant to hurt her like that, did you ? " 

"Oh, yes, I did!" 

" No, no ! " said her mother, soothingly. " You never 
knew that the knife would really hurt her. Why, child, 
you might have killed that little baby 1 " 

"What's killed?" 

" Why, Bridget might have hurt that baby so much 
that she would never have moved any more. She would 
have had to be put away under the g^ass, and Aunt 
Maud would have lost her baby altogether. Bridget 
would have been sorry then ! " 

" No, she wouldn't ! It's a nasty, nasty baby — ^and it 
sha'n't have my baby ! " 

" Nonsense ! " and she shook the child by the shoul- 
der. Mrs. Simon was alarmed at this unforeseen devel- 
opment. 

"That was only Uncle Alan's fun! Bridget must 
not be a silly girl. She is getting too big to mind a little 
teasing ! " 
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" Uncle Alan's nasty, too ! " the child affirmed stoutly, 
and her mother was obliged to leave her. Certainly there 
seemed little comfort to be got from that dainty bedroom. 

" She is strangely unrepentant ! " she could not help 
saying to her husband. " It is all Alan's stupid teasing. 
I shall take care how I expose her to it again ! " 

" Well, my dear — teasing or no teasing, as I have said 
before, it is a very awkward business ! " and he turned 
abruptly at the sound of wheels, and departed to make 
his own apologies to his brother, and to hear the latest 
bulletin, which was more favorable than he could have 
imagined possible. 
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CHAPTER VI 

When Sir Alan discovered that his wife gloried in the 
joys of house decoration, he delivered the business over 
into her hands with unmixed relief, while he himself fol- 
lowed the proceedings with a whimsical interest. 

He viewed with real or assumed horror the arrival of 
the furniture loads. He swore that catalogues were an 
invention of the Evil One, yet he enjoyed his wife's en- 
thusiasm, and made his very indulgence of her taste the 
justification for pursuing his own with energy. Some- 
times Maud was inclined to take his chaff seriously, es- 
pecially when a heavily weighted invoice disturbed her 
serenity. Her husband, however, never spoke to her on 
his own business matters, treating her as a child incapa- 
ble of understanding such things, and Maud, having lit- 
tle experience of marriage confidence beyond that dem- 
onstrated in her sister's household, imagined that the po- 
sition was usual. 

" You will stop me, if I am doing anything you really 
object to, Alan? " she would say, and he, leaning against 
a roll of carpet, gazing round at the wilderness of pack- 
ing cases, tumbled straw, and highly polished shop- 
smelling furniture, merely threw a straying cushion at 
the little Joan, who was blissfully unwinding the wrap- 
pings off a table leg, and returned : 

"Oh, we don't care, Joan, lassie, do we? We shall 
be happy so long as they leave us some place where a 
pipe or a wet pair of boots don't kill anybody ! " 

And then Joan would scramble up the wide staircase 
into the colored light from the stained glass windows, 
and, standing in white frock, with bared arms and legs, 
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would scream with ecstasy as she found herself envel- 
oped in the ever-quivering rainbow tints. 

"Dad — ^Daddy, look at mel Look! Joan's got ze 
window wight onto her fwock, and her arms and her legs 
and evey where ! " 

But to Sir Alan the comfortable smoke-room at the 
southeast comer of the house was the favorite resort, 
while across the narrow passage was the entrance to the 
old tower, which still looked and would probably ever 
look like some somber visitant from another period, star- 
ing down disdainfully at the vagaries of the new race of 
men. 

The faithful ivy clung round the battlements, and the 
winding stair of massive stone was ah unending source 
of delight in years to comie to Joan and her constant com- 
panion Rene. 

Here up in the old tower, it was no longer ridiculous 
to talk of the old days, to tell stories of things that had 
been — to imagine all that might have been if the dear 
old world had had the good sense to stand still. 

The two children were well known up and down 
Langbarrow as inseparables. 

" Them li'le twins ! " as the people nicknamed them. 

If Sir Alan had wished for a boy, he as nearly as pos- 
sible attained his wish in his daughter Joan. She was 
the light of his eyes and the companion of his leisure, 
and nothing was sweeter to Maud's heart than to hear 
her husband's gay call up the house, " Joan — ^Joan, lass ! 
what does ta mean by keepin' thy Dad waitin'? " 

"Why, Sir Alan, lad!" Mrs. Dodd expostulated, 
" what thoo talks to yon lass, like as if she was nowt but 
a farmer lass, or happen a li'le pup thoo's leamin'?" 

" And what is she but a farmer's lass. Mammy? And 
isn't she as worth training as any pup about the place? " 
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Before Joan was two she was riding the rocking-horse 
with knees clutched tightly to the wooden sides, hands 
clasped behind, and head tossing the light brown hair 
from her forehead, as she bent her firm little body back- 
ward and forward. 

When a full year later Rene tried to do what his 
cousin did, he could only clasp the mane convulsively and 
cry to be taken down, to find safety on the floor. 

Joan trotted up to him soberly, and after looking at 
him with intense curiosity, remarked as if she had dis- 
covered the solution of her infantile problem, " It's only 
boys what makes zat missible noise ! " 

About the same period the stable authorities were hor- 
rified at encountering Mistress Joan hanging to the off 
hind leg of Demon, evidently with the fixed intention of 
discovering the mechanism of his closely cropped tail. 

Having a great and rooted objection to being dis- 
turbed in her intentions, she shrieked wildly when ex- 
tricated, and there was an ugly glitter in the great eyes 
of the horse, as with ears laid back he turned his head 
in wrath to see who dared interfere with his companion. 

The more his sister-in-law Louisa set her mind on 
bringing up her son in respectable elegance, the more Sir 
Alan set his on bringing up his daughter in unrespectable 
hardihood. 

When she did not run barefooted she romped about 
in little red clogs, the counterparts in scarlet of those 
worn by the village children, and misty atmosphere and 
dew-laden grass never seemed to have any effect upon 
Joan, beyond bronzing her cheeks and strengthening her 
legs, and bringing the sparkle of health into her eyes. 

With her mother Joan talked with a quaint sweetness 
of tone, choosing the right word for the right impression 
with a conscientious accuracy ; but when with her father 
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she became an apt pupil in the dialect, and few things 
pleased Sir Alan more than to hear the child burst forth 
into colloquial language. Being a bom mimic, she could 
play Jossie Bell, Mrs. Dodd, or her Aunt Louisa with 
equal success. 

Up and down the country, clad in smart habit, and 
boy's cap perched far back on her head, or hanging sus- 
pended among her tumbled ringlets, she rode with her 
father on the mettlesome pony which she controlled with 
a touch of her hard, effective little hand. 

Not that a habit and saddle were essential to Joan's 
happiness. The uneasy warmth of the pony's hide was 
as comfortable to her as the creaking slipperiness of the 
polished leather. 

In the days before the advent of the lady's bicycle. Sir 
Alan scandalized both Mrs. Simon and his own wife by 
buying two bicycles and presenting them to Ren6 and 
Joan. 

" Do you mean it is the frock that is the diflficulty ? " 
quoth he in answer to remonstrance. " Nothin' improper 
about the child's legs, I suppose ! " 

Rene was naturally timid — ^physically timid at least — 
and his uncle mocked at him when he noticed the tremor 
with which he followed his cousin in her many pranks. 

The boy always remembered with mental anguish a 
certain day when Joan was swinging high above him in 
the branches of a tall sycamore. He, supporting himself 
on one of the lower branches, was suddenly seized with 
uncontrollable fear. He burst into tears, only to find his 
uncle standing below roaring at his dilemma. 

" Why, what's the row? " called Joan gaily from her 
swaying perch. " Come on, Rene ! " and a pair of laugh- 
ing eyes peeped at him through the masses of green. 

But her father called back mockingly : 
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" Come down — come down, lass ! Here's a li'le fright- 
ened kitlin sittin' on a branch. Mind thoo doesn't tumble 
it over!" 

Joan, still not quite understanding, came clambering 
down headlong, swinging herself from branch to branch 
with a total disregard for clothes or accepted laws of 
equilibrium, but finding Rene in tears, she remarked in a 
matter-of-fact tone: 

" Stuck, are you ? Hang on to me, then ! It's all 
right ! " and throwing her left arm round a branch, for 
the most casual support possible, she leaned over and took 
hold of his arm, so that with renewed confidence he 
reached the bottom. 

" And you are the lad, eh? " mocked the baronet. 

" Dad, be quiet ! " said Joan, imperiously. " You 
mayn't tease Rene. Only me, thoo kens! Rene has a 
silly kind of head for trees and things, but it's twice as 
full as mine inside ! " 

None but the boy himself knew how terribly he strug- 
gled against a weakness which he could only consider 
as rank cowardice. What a girl could do surely a boy 
ought to be able to manage. So he rode and climbed and 
hardened himself with a fierce determination to prove 
himself worthy of following in the footsteps of the he- 
roes he was just beginning to read about with such keen 
delight. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Rene and Joan had a trick of escaping from their re- 
spective families, and one hot July day they chose the 
familiar White Scar as a safe retreat from possible gov- 
ernmental remonstrance. 

Rene was taller than Joan, or longer at the moment, 
for both children were stretched at full length on the 
short turf which carpeted large tracts of the limestone 
strewn summit. 

Rene was slenderly built, in contrast to his sturdy 
girl cousin. His complexion was fair, and his hair, 
though rooted well back on his head, tumbled in wavy 
masses over his broad forehead. 

His eyes were dark gray, set deeply under the brows, 
and even at his present age of thirteen, a couple of faint 
upright lines between the eyebrows indicated the thought- 
fulness, the intensity of nature of one who wanted to 
know, and see, and understand for himself. 

The definite outline of the chin proclaimed strong res- 
olution in embryo, but the curves of the mouth were 
still full and loose, awaiting the force of life to compress 
them to firmness. 

At the moment the brow was puckered anxiously, and 
the gray eyes were eagerly examining fold on fold of 
gray and white billows of light, with just One glimpse of 
foundation blue overiiead. 

Joan had closed her eyes and put her brown hands up 
to her ears to shut out all sound, and was conscious only 
of the hot air on her cheeks, the quivering sensation of 
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light through her eyelids, and the regular panting of a 
warm dog close against her side. 

Presently she unstopped her ears, and rolled over on 
her side ; and immediately the sound of the summer cir- 
cled around her. The faint breezy vibration of the air, 
the insect whirr, the cry of a white gull far overhead, the 
slow crunch of a cart on the high road, hundreds of feet 
below the Scar — ^the yelp of a farm dog on a distant 
meadow. 

"Rene!" 

"Well?" the voice came dreamily. 

Joan bumped herself into a sitting posture, at which 
the cross-bred Irish terrier minus half an ear and hind 
pad, rejoicing in the name of the Beloved Benjamin, 
leaped into her lap. 

Joan was dark, as her aunt had once prophesied — dark 
in contradistinction to fair, but many degrees distant 
from the Spanish or Italian type. She was merely a 
hearty English nut-brown maid, with eyes of lustrous 
liquid brown, bright wavy hair to match them, and deli- 
cate, finely textured skin, upon which the sun had painted 
his subtlest tints of russet browns and apple reds. 

The face was intelligent and high-bred, and the ex- 
pression essentially good-humored, and a long scar on 
the left of the forehead could be distinguished when the 
wind, or Joan's impatient hand swept the hair backward, 
and was still more visible when she frowned. A decided 
boniness of temple and cheek spoiled any possible repu- 
tation for accepted prettiness, and it was likely that Joan 
would go through a plain stage in her development ; but 
as years passed she would wear well. 

" Reni ! " she repeated more peremptorily. 

"Well?" 

*' Rene— do stir yourself! I want to go on! " 
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"Oh, I wish you wouldn't interrupt! I was 
just " 

"What?" and she put her hand suddenly over his 
eyes. 

"There! Now you have spoiled it! I might have 
seen — I do believe I really might have seen him ! " 

" What are you talking about? " Joan tumbled back- 
ward again, and looked up to try to fathom the boy's 
remark. 

"Why Pegasus — ^the flying horse — son of Neptune 
you know! He's up there somewhere!" Rene spoke 
decidedly, and reared himself up. " You see on a lovely 
gray day like this, when you can look right into the sky 
one has a better chance ! " 

"You don't really expect to see him?" Joan asked 
the question seriously, for she had the greatest respect 
for Rene's imaginings. 

To Rene, the woods, streams, tide, starry heavens and 
noonday sun, were alike instinct with unseen life. He 
would not have been surprised any time to see a wood- 
nymph or a naiad, or Phoebus's fiery chariot, or the great 
shoulders of Atlas supporting the sky. The moaning 
wind, the howling tempest, the crack of the thunder, and 
the lightning assault, filled him with excited wonder. 
The night-time had no fears for Rene. He waked eager 
to perceive that which filled the night. If Joan led the 
way in this world's rough-and-tumble, Rene led leagues 
ahead in his own visionary world, whither the girl 
only partly followed with earnest curiosity and admiring 
wonder. 

" I think I saw him once ! But it was night." 

" Oh, I know ! When Dad let you sleep outside in 
the hammock, and they wouldn't let me ! Oh, that was a 
shame ! " 
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** Yes, when it was never dark all the lovely night, 
and the new sun caught up the tail of the old sun, and the 
stars dwindled away into nothing! " 

" And Aunt Louisa was so awfully ang^ with you 
afterward, and with poor Dad ! She told Dad that ' Civ- 
ilization had its advantages, even in Westmoreland ! ' " 
and Joan laughed. 

"Don't mock, Joan!" said the boy, reprovingly. 
" Besides, you know mamma never quite understands ! " 

" All right, then, I won't. Cut along! " 

" The moon was high, right up at the top of the sky, 
and Pegasus came flying up from the east. I saw the 
tips of his wings as he sailed up above the Scar, and 
into a cloud, and just when I thought he was really 
coming out, a branch of a tree got in the way, and by 
the time I had tumbled out of the hammock he was 
gone! " 

" I wish I saw things like you ! " 

" Perhaps you will after a bit. I'm a boy, you see ! " 
he returned, reassuringly. 

But the spell was broken, so he rose, and the Beloved 
Benjamin, crossing over to his side, felt that at last there 
was a prospect of a move. 

" You managed better up the Scar to-day ! " remarked 
the girl, as she stretched herself and replaced her cap 
more securely on the back of her head. 

They had climbed up the face of the Scar by a rough 
track, quite four hundred feet, until they came to a shi- 
ning wall of limestone, which they skirted until, through 
a natural gap, they reached the comparatively level table- 
land at the top. 

The steep slanting falls were principally of sharply 
chipped limestone broken from the cliffs above, with now 
and again a stratum of red ironstone. 
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" Splashed about," Joan said, " as if the White Scar 
were bleeding!" 

The upward scramble was hard enough work, but 
Rene suffered from a terror he had not got over. The 
terror that he might look downward — ^might impulsively 
flung out his arms, and leap upon the rough loose stones 
beneath him. It was not that he was afraid of personal 
injury. He would have borne an operation with set 
teeth. It was the fascination of the depth, the awe- 
striking nature of the impression the White Scar gave 
which shattered his nerve. 

" Yes — ^but I am a fool ! If I could come up blind- 
fold I should be all right. If only the Scar would keep 
still ! But it moves and moves — ^always toward me as if 
it were courtesying, somehow! I can't imagine why it 
does!" 

The boy spoke rapidly, and a flush crept up under the 
fair skin. 

"Joe once told me that it was because there was 
' ower mitch daylight underneath' ! " 

" You do seem somehow as if you were getting upon 
the top of the daylight ! " said Rene, puzzling the matter 
out. " Oh, well, of course I shall never give in ! Just 
think of Bellerophon ! " 

"Why, what did that young man do — if he was a 
man ? " Joan was not fond of reading herself. She pre- 
ferred to get as much knowledge as she could from the 
more primitive method of telling. Any one who could 
tell Joan stories received her homage. 

" Oh — ^he rode on the back of Pegasus, and fought 
that old monster Chimera. The one with the lion's head, 
the goat's body, and the dragon's tail. Don't )rou remem- 
ber how the fire and smoke came out of his nostrils and 
burnt up Lycia?" 
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" No— I can't say that I do ! But I wish there were a 
good fat dragon on this Scar. Dad would soon do for 
him!" 

" How do you know there isn't? " 

" I've never seen one ! " 

" Never seen ! " The tone was deeply scornful, as 
Rene glanced round at the great expanse of green turf, 
rock, and creeping bush. "And pray, Miss Joan, have 
you been all over this Scar? Have you ever seen all there 
is ? And if you don't even know what there is, you can't 
possibly know what there isn't ! " 

Joan seemed struck with the remark, but her atten- 
tion flew swiftly from thought to thought, 

"Joe knows every inch of the Scar, I'll ask him. 
There are piles of rabbits, anyhow ! " 

The Beloved Benjamin knew this also, and was at the 
moment prancing on hjs small pads, and whimpering in 
suppressed squeaks. 

" I must let him go — ^poor old boy. All right. Be- 
loved ! Hie away ! Hod in ! " 

The dog bounded off, carrying his injured leg adroit- 
ly, and every rabbit scuttled away. 

" You shouldn't, Joan ! " remonstrated the boy. 
" Not but what a rabbit is safe enough on its own 
run." 

" Eh lass ! Niver thee think as yon dog 'ull mannish 
a rabbut on t' Scar, for it waint ! Thoo'U ha' to mek thy 
rabbut pies soom oother rooad ! " quoted Joan, remem- 
bering Matthew Dodd's remark when she was boasting 
of what the Beloved might do if he tried. 

The children were making their way toward the 
White Scar End. The view therefrom was wonderful, 
and both Rene and Joan were as usual impressed, as 
standing by a bit of rough walling, they turned their 
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heated faces to the light breeze blowing up from the 
south. 

Far below and beyond the larch woods which shroud- 
ed the foot of the Scar, and wandered well up the breast, 
lay low peat mosses, which the sea had for long ages de- 
serted. Some parts were wild and heathery, with irreg- 
ular patches of deep brown where the peat gravers had 
been working. Other of the lands had passed into ordi- 
nary cultivation, and now showed the blue green bloom 
of the coming turnip crop, or the yellow green of the 
ripening harvest, and all the land was sprinkled over with 
the light shimmering birches, which, tall or short, bushy 
or spare, luxuriated in the peat-laden soil. 

Beyond the mosses lay the sands, and as the children 
turned toward the left, they could trace them as they 
crept up the country, gradually fading from bright yel- 
low to the dead green of the sparse growth which served 
as an irregular dividing line between the sea and the land. 
Down from the north a river wandered, forming an 
ever-deviating channel as it meandered from side to side 
of the bay, until at last it was lost in the stretch of glis- 
tening waters which could be seen far away bounding 
the southern horizon. 

Yet with the regularity of the widest ocean, the tide 
came sweeping up the estuary, sometimes welling over 
the yellow sand and sparse grass with a rushing gran- 
deur, as if remembering past days of strength ; and some- 
times merely trickling along in an abashed manner, but 
half its journey, to sidle out again as if ashamed of its 
own insignificance. 

At each high tide, however, the river channel widened 
and deepened, and the experts in the district could al- 
ways time a sail up and down the bay. The unwary, 
however, might easily be stranded on a sand-bank until 
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the coming of the next tide. Across the bay there were a 
few scattered houses, while round to the right lay Lang- 
barrow valley, and the woods of the Hall which bounded 
some vivid strips of pasture land and straggled up the 
Scar face. 

" The tide ! " cried Rene. " Let us watch him come 
in!" 

Rene and Joan knew the tide as a personal friend. It 
was to them at once a playmate and an adventure. They 
knew its vagaries and its habits. They had raced it, 
and bathed in it, and rowed and sailed upon it. They 
respected it without fear. 

So they perched themselves upon the wall, with their 
arms around each other; and though the scene was one in 
miniature, they could clearly see this gray tide — gray as 
the sky and glistening with the afternoon light. Gradu- 
ally the bright buff sands were obliterated. Slowly and 
mysteriously the tide came to-day. No waves, no white 
horses — nothing but the resistless waters themselves. 

" How silent everything is, when you are watch- 
ing something a long way off! " said Rene, in a low 
voice. 

Many and many a time the children had heard the 
farmers tell tales of the tragedies which had occurred on 
those fatal sands. The quicksands shifted as constantly 
as the river channel ; and for long generations a " Guide 
over Sands," supported by a small pittance left by a de- 
parted de Renegil, for the good of his soul, tracked out 
the path over the bay, that the unwary stranger might 
not go astray. 

" Poor old Neptune ! " remarked Rene, again breaking 
the stillness. 

It was characteristic of these two that they could sit 
a long time without speaking. 
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"He has been losing frightfully in this part of the 
world. You see Thorpel Syke?" 

" The poor old Dower House," and Joan nodded. 

" Well, father says he can remember when the high 
tide reached the rocks close against the house. All that 
moss and stuff used to be covered, and I bet the old 
Norsemen sailed right up to the foot of this Scar. Just 
think what it must have looked like, when the old chaps 
brought their fleets up the tide, and their yellow hair 
floated in the breeze ! " 

" They were horrid, cruel people, I should think ! " 
returned the practical Joan. "And dirty — ^awfully 
dirty!" 

" But brave and beautiful ! " insisted Rene. " And 
think of the old monks of Conishead and Fumiss fishing 
for salmon ! There were hot old rows between the bar- 
ons and monks in those days about their hunting and 
fishing rights." 

"Who told you?" 

" Oh, Jossie tells me lots — ^and father. Father is very 
interested in old rights and things. We have heaps of 
books about them, and he instructs me about my ances- 
tors, and the family history. It's awfully interesting — 
really!" 

" I don't care a straw about ancestors. Fm here, and 
that's the main point after all ! " 

" That's one of your silliest kind of remarks ! Every 
one ought to be interested in their ancestors — especially 
as they would have been nowhere without them ! " 

" Oh, that's all rubbish ! If I hadn't been me I should 
have been some one else! But if you like, I'll go to 
China, and start a little worship of my own ! " 

" Silly again ! Why can't you see that our ancestors 
are quite different from other people's. What an awful 
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thing it would have been if you had not been a de Renegil 
at all — perhaps Mrs. Dodd or Barbara WastcU ! " 

"Or Uncle Hugh!" 

The boy, seriously arguing, was forced into a laugh. 

" Oh, you may scoff I But lots of our ancestors were 
in real history. We even have a ghost! Everybody 
hasn't a ghost ! " 

" Except in their own little selves ! 

When Sir Roland saals oop, and t' sun saals doon, 
And t' Priory bells ring ower t' White Scar Croon, 
Then folk mun tek' heed, for t' Divil 'ull ca', 
And woe to de Renegil o' Langbarra Ha' I 

Joan sing-songed the words out, and looked at her 
companion with a challenge in her eyes. 

" Now you don't believe in that ? " 

" I sometimes wonder " 

" Oh, nonsense I " she cried, rocking him violently, 
and losing balance, they both slipped from the wall. 
" Of course you don't believe a single word of it ! Come 
along ! I want to go right up to the White Scar Croon ! 
Oh dear, I am hot and thirsty ! " 

The Beloved Benjamin was panting officiously after 
his rabbit coursing, and on that sun-dried surface it 
seemed impossible to imagine water. 

Presently Joan gave forth a short squeal 

"Look Rene! Oh, bliss!" 

In a deep natural basin, hollowed out by rain and 
frost, there was a supply of cool water, collected from a 
downpour on the previous day. 

Joan called to the Beloved promptly, but Rene inter- 
fered. 

"Oh, Joan, let us drink first!" 
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" I don't mind his sweet little tongue ! " she returned 
rather scornfully; " but if you do! " 

Joan bent down, and with difficulty managed to re- 
fresh herself. 

"It's delicious! It tastes just a little licheny — ^but 
you try! " 

The boy followed, and then the Beloved had his turn. 

" The B. B. has no difficulty," remarked Joan with a 
sigh, as she dried the tips of her curls in her blue linen 
frock. 

The White Scar Crown was a secondary point, and as 
the ascent stiffened, all turf was left behind, and they 
went forward over the rocky fell; sometimes leaping 
deep chasms, sometimes clambering on hands and knees 
over sharp limestone. The sun, coming out behind his 
drowsy shelter, blazed fiercely upon them; but the heat 
was controlled by a steady breeze which wandered up 
from the bay. 

Most of the vegetation had by this time ceased; but a 
few brambles, wild raspberry canes, and tender gera- 
niums, still held their own; while deep down in the rocky 
fissures grew the hart's tongue, carefully established out 
of reach of unscrupulous pilferers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

After much panting and resting by the way, the chil- 
dren reached the summit and flung themselves down 
with sighs of self-satisfied contentment. 

The boy seemed absorbed in the vastness of the view. 
With a vague desire to see better, he flung his cap im- 
petuously from him, allowing the strong air to work its 
uncertain will on his hair. 

" Glorious ! " he ejaculated. " Look, Joan ! " and he 
pointed into the distance. " I like it so much better when 
it is all misty. There might be anything behind those 
far clouds ! " 

" Now, I like to see the mountains as clear — as clear 
as a Christmas number. It is far more satisfactory. 
Why, if only it had been clear, we could have seen the 
dear old Langdales, and Bow Fell, and Coniston, 
and " 

" Oh, be quiet ! I hate mountains with names ! 
You're quite wrong. Look at that great mist-bank cover- 
ing the north! Just imagine what there might be be- 
hind. Tired old Atlas, or Aurora resting until it is time 
to dress for to-morrow, or " 

" But as it is— we know just what there is. There's 
Whinfell, and Kentmere High Street, and " 

" Joan ! " he stopped her urgently, " don't tell me. I 
like to feel ! It is better to feel than to know ! " 

The girl did not reply. Clearly Rene had escaped 
beyond her range, so she rolled round, and turning up 
her sleeves, plunged her arm down the narrow fissure in 
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tlie rock to try after a hart's tongue frond. Failing, she 
rolled round again. 

" Bridget does hate it when we go off together/' re- 
marked Joan suddenly. 

" She doesn't seem to care for the things we do," 
said the boy, thoughtfully. 

" No. Don't you remember, ages ago, when she was 
so cross about the nutting. As cross as Uncle Denton 
once when I jumped over some of his pet shrubs and 
knocked the tops off. But Bridget — she said you were 
an unnatural brother, and her eyes filled with great tear- 
drops which stopped all the time in her eyes. When I 
cry, I like them to come out properly and get wiped up 
and done with ! " 

" If you haven't forgotten your pocket-handker- 
chief ! " interrupted Rene. 

" I can always crib yours, you spick-and-span in- 
fant ! " said Joan, contemptuously. 

"And when she moped like that, I felt a beast! I 
always do feel a beast when Bridget is vexed, and I left 
you two to go off by yourselves ! " 

" And we sulked like coupled hounds ! One seems to 
want a knockabout person like you in a hazel wood ! " 

"And it all came through my strong sense of jus- 
tice!" 

" Have you a sense of justice? " Rene threw at her 
a piece of moss he had been tearing off the rock. 

" Rather ! " and she threw it back. " Miss Milton, at 
school yesterday, said when I was arguing with her, 
' My dear child, I am afraid your strong sense of jus- 
tice will lead you into sad extremes as you proceed in 
life ! ' Fancy ' proceeding ' in life ! " 

" And we hardly got any nuts ! She had the wrong 
kind of frock on or something," remarked Rene. 
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" And when I went home, I met Dad, and told him 
there had been a row in the camp ; but I told mother that 
Bridget wanted you to herself for once, and mother said 
I must be exceedingly careful not to monopolize you! 
Why you might be a gold mine or a fishing right ! " 

"Poor old Bridget! She never does seem to enjoy 
herself properly. She's always hunting." 

"Hunting?" 

" Yes — for the things she thinks she would like if she 
could get them." 

" Perhaps people get like that when they are older ! " 

" She has always been like that. Ever since I can 
remember," said the boy, almost wistfully. 

" Then she's very silly ! Let me cut along in and get 
whatever's going, and hope for as much again to-mor- 
row!" 

" Of course when we are married, we shall always en- 
joy ourselves ! " 

" It's an awful time to wait." 

"It is! It's a frightful mistake that humans take 
such an age to grow up ! But we'll have a house of our 
own some day, and then how we will glory ! " 

" Yes, what a spree ! Do you know Dad told me that 
some time you may be the baronet." 

"Yes, that's a shocking injustice!" said Rene, seri- 
ously. " You cut out because you are a girl ! " 

" I don't care ! Besides, Dad says it is nothing really 
to be a baronet. The great thing is to be a de Renegil. 
He told me the title was just a job, like buying a top- 
coat, to make people think us grander, and to make the 
Dudness tradespeople raise their prices to us! Dad 
thinks that grandpapa might have left him in peace with 
the house building, to enjoy himself in the old de Rene- 
gil way, if it hadn't been for the * beastly title ' ! " 
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"Well, you're bound to marry me, whatever hap- 
pens ! *' 

"Oh, well, I might as well be your lady sometime 
or other. More fun than being a baronetess all by my- 
self! We will fight the world together, you and I! 
Jolly old world!" 

" It's a very beautiful one ! " 

The boy put his arm over her shoulder, and she set- 
tled herself more comfortably, supporting herself against 
him. 

" Bridget told me one day that she would be ashamed 
if she were I to be always running after you, Rene ! " 

" Bridget should hold her tongue ! " 

"Yes, but why ashamed? It isn't as if you didn't 
like me? We both run after each other, don't we? Six 
o' yan and hawf a dozen o' t' oother ! " 

" Bridget is very stupid." Rene's tone was worried. 

But a thought was slowly making its way into Joan's 
mind, and she laid her hand on the boy's knee. 

"Rene! But what if you went out into the wide 
world, and found a really beautiful lady, and didn't want 
me any more?" She looked at him seriously, and the 
laughing gleam faded from her face. 

He laid his slender hand on hers. 

" For better for worse, for richer for poorer, till death 
us do part, my lady Joan ! " 

" And for ever and ever after that ! Oh, Rene ! " 

She gave a gasp of pure satisfaction. 

" Now we've promised each other really and truly ! " 
said the boy ; " we can't possibly break it ! " 

" That's a comfort ! " and never serious for long, Joan 
added nonsensically, "Mammy would say, 'Eh, Miss 
Joan, and thee gaain' to be wedt, and kens nowt aboot 
hoosekeepin', nor butter mekkin', nor nowt 1 ' Though I 
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can make rattling good butter, all the same. Dad says 
so!" 

" We could not live on butter ! " laughed the boy. 

Suddenly there was a whirring sound close beside 
them, and up flew a pair of ring-doves, their pure wings 
glancing back the light of the heavens, as keeping low 
over the uneven ground they flew swiftly toward the 
edge of the Scar. 

" Look ! they are kissing ! " cried Joan, as the birds 
drooped toward each other. She laid her hand firmly 
on the Beloved's hard muscular back, to prevent his giv- 
ing chase. Another moment, and the birds swept out of 
sight. 

" You and me ! " said Rene. 

" And who's silly now ? " inquired Joan i but she 
bumped up against him affectionately. 

But the tete-d'tete was over, for almost immediately 
Joan exclaimed, excitedly, 

" Why, I do believe there's Joe ! " 

She leaped to her feet, and, waving her arms, sent a 
long musical " Coo-ee " echoing over the Scar. Joe Dodd 
recognized the children as they stood silhouetted against 
the sky, and waved his stick in salute. 

The Beloved pricked up his ears, and espying an an- 
cient retriever which always dogged Joe's steps, set forth 
down the fell, uttering snappy, impatient yelps till he 
reached his object. 

Rene and Joan followed, risking their ankles and 
knees in their rapid flight over the broken ground. 

" Hullo, Joe ! " they shouted cheerily. It was delight- 
ful to meet a friend. 

" I thought happen you'd getten up here ! " returned 
the young man, complaisantly. 

Joe was tall, thin, and bony. A long, lean face, with 
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a firm, healthy skin. Deepset eyes, nose inclined to Ro- 
man, well-cut lips of the high-bred type so common 
among Westmoreland farmers, and brilliant teeth. Joe 
was the children's legitimate slave and companion — sl 
creature to whose time they had a right — ^whose affairs 
they insisted on knowing about, to whom they confided 
their secret designs. Joe — odd boy about the place — ^be- 
ing instructed by Sir Alan, and warned by his own 
grandmother, kept an eye on " T' lile Twins," and acted 
as a kind of imofficial outdoor nurse, and satisfied Lady 
de Renegil's mind many times when agitated over their 
unknown doings. 

On this afternoon, discovering by a chance messenger 
from Netherbeck that Joan was not there as she expected, 
she had sent instructions to Joe to go and find them. 

Joe, consulting past experience, and remembering the 
betraying voice of the Beloved, which he had heard sev- 
eral times that afternoon while engaged in putting the 
reaper in order for the coming harvest, strode forthwith 
up through the Hall woods, and onto the top of the 
Scar. 

"And the news, Joe?" asked Rene, panting up to 
him. 

" It's said at t' Hall, as there's a lad and a lass wants 
finding!" 

" As if we couldn't find ourselves ! " said Joan. " Oh, 
mother was never meant to be my mother ! " 

"How did you know we were here?" asked R6ne, 
curiously. 

" Niver heed ! There's ways o' kenning what folk 
wants to Jcen ! " 

" And is that all the news? " asked Joan, breaking in. 
" I don't call that much ! Make up some if you haven't 
any!" 
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" Well, there's a lile wild lass has come to bide with 
Wastells." 

"Heronby?" 

" Oh, he's making that up ! " said Joan, incredulously. 

Joe's mouth twitched, otherwise his face was quite 
imperturbable. 

" Really, Joe ? " asked Rene. " What on earth do you 
mean ? " 

Rene had a little imperious way with him, authorita- 
tive in spite of the quiet tone. People fell into the habit 
of obeying Rene. Joan was imperious, too, but rather 
with the wilfulness of a spoiled child. She found it nec- 
essary sometimes to add persuasion to her commands. 

"Why, Richard Wastell's brother died in Farbiggin 
a fortnight back, and left a lass, happen as old as the two 
of you, and he being t' only relation t' child has, he 
brought her to Heronby a week since. He's reckoning 
to make her into a farm lass, he having no childer, and 
only his sister Barbara to do all; but t' lass — ^she's fair 
daft to be back with her mates in Farbiggin. They have 
had to lock doors, and such sets ! " 

Joe knew his audience, and Joan and Rene opened 
their eyes wider as he proceeded. 

When nearly all the adventures in Langbarrow were 
of their own making, it was refreshing to scent a per- 
fectly new source of excitement. Already Rene was glo- 
rifying the girl into a forlorn damsel of romance. 

He was about to pour forth a volley of further ques- 
tions, when a low cry, as of something in pain seemed 
to sob through the air. 

"What's that?" he cried. 

They all listened, and again the sound, but louder, 
shriller, a wail of terror or anger. 

The Beloved dashed off some hundred yards, and 
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stood on the extreme edge of the Scar, wagging his short 
stump excitedly. 

Joe sped over the ground in great leaps, and the chil- 
dren followed. 

" Bide still whar thoo is ! " they heard Joe call. 

A little girl was clinging to the trunk of a stranded 
thorn-tree, which still lingered on the steep slope, and 
the track of the child could be traced up through the 
disturbed shingle. Having mistaken a rabbit run for a 
footpath, she had found it impossible to get further, and 
descend she wouldn't. 

" Bide whar thoo is ! " Joe called again. It would 
have been a neck-breaking business to go down direct ; 
so he ran back along the edge, climbed down at a less 
dangerous point, and stumbled along at a lower level un- 
til he reached the girl. 

" Now then, what? " he asked. 

" I want to get up yonder ! " panted the child. 

"What for?" 

" Mind thy awn business ! " 

The little black eyes glared at him with sheer terror 
and revolt. 

" Thoo'd a deal better go back from where thoo comes 
from ! " remarked Joe. He recognized Kit Tyson, the 
wild lass of his description. 

" Not while Fve been up yonder ! " she returned, stur- 
dily, though her hand, clutching the trunk, trembled. 
"Come on!" 

She grasped his arm with an absurd air of proprietor- 
ship, and he, in sheer surprise, turned back the way he 
had come. 

With his great farm boots he plowed a narrow foot- 
hold on the dangerous slope, and Kit, with her right 
hand against the rock face, and her left clinging to Joe's 
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jacket in front, stumbled along his track, and the chil- 
dren followed the progress, as they walked along the top. 

" Now, then, my lass ! " said Joe, as he reached the 
point at which he had descended. " Now, then, lass, up 
with tha ! " 

He lifted her to where she could get a foothold, and 
with a strong push from behind, and a tug from Rene in 
front as he strengthened himself by one arm round a 
stump of yew. Kit found herself safely on the White 
Scar summit. 

" And now what? " asked Joe again. 

It took some time to amuse Joe, but he was now en- 
joying himself. 

Accustomed to the stolid attentions and insinuating 
wit of the farm lass variety. Kit Tyson of the town and 
factory came as a refreshing change. And Joe won- 
dered what would happen next. 

"Whar's Farbiggin?" she asked, looking round 
eagerly. 

She was an odd vision, clothed in a thin blue and 
much-stained merino, a dirty apron torn ruthlessly, and 
sleeves rolled up well above the elbow, showing thin arms 
discolored with purple bruises. She had a partially 
healed cut on her chin, and, being hatless, her hair, un- 
restrained by ribbon or comb, fell in thick masses down 
her back, over her shoulders and tumbled about her brow. 
Rene and Joan gazed at her with undisguised astonish- 
ment. The contrast between the bright summer after- 
noon, and this conspicuously dingy piece of alert human- 
ity was wonder striking. 

She stood looking around her unabashed ; but as she 
gradually realized the weather-beaten expanse, a look of 
bitter disappointment and fierce resentment fought for 
victory on her face. 
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" Whar's Farbiggin ? " she repeated. 

" A gcx)d fifteen mile off ! " said Joe. 

" I ken how many mile it is," returned the child, 
scornfully, " but folk can see it from atop of here? " 

" Oh, no," put in Joan, " you can't see Farbiggin be- 
cause of the Moss Scar in between us and the town." 

" Happen folk can see t' smoke ? " 

" No — ^not even the smoke. It is quite too deep down 
in the valley. Why did you want to see it ? " she broke 
off as the child's lip began to tremble. 

But the trembling lips steadied suddenly, and she 
burst forth: 

" Then he's a liar — ^a d d liar ! " and a volley of 

strongly-flavored oaths broke forth from the brilliantly 
ruddy mouth. 

But Joe, realizing the presence of his charges, inter- 
posed. 

" Now, then, lass, shut up with yon talk ! " 

" Shut up thisell ! " she returned, sullenly. " How 
does thoo ken what mak of liar my Uncle Richard 
is?" 

" But what did he tell you ? " inquired Rene, with in- 
terest. 

She turned, and looked at the boy curiously. She 
was unaccustomed to boys of Rene's stamp, and her im- 
pudence took sudden flight. 

" Why, I tek him I was away to Farbiggin, and that 
nowt would keep me in his old spot — ^and then he telt 
me I had best take myself off on top of t' Scar, to see 
Farbiggin without tramping fifteen mile! " 

" And that was why " 

"Eye — I set off, and left her to wash up her own 
pots ! " Kit's bright eyes were darting from the boy to 
the girl, and back to herself, and as she looked at her own 
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deplorable condition, a vague idea of apology seemed to 
strike her for the first time. 

" Eye — ^and I never got myself washed nor nowt along 
o' thinkin' as happen she would stop ma, and I lost my 
hair ribbon down in t' bottom! " 

She threw her arms behind her head, and gathered 
the thick black masses between her hands, and strained 
them back from her face, not at all improving her ap- 
pearance thereby. 

Impetuously Joan dragged her own band off her hair, 
and plimging her hand into Rene's pocket pulled out his 
large knife, opened it, and slashed the ribbon in half. 

" Here's a tie for you ! " she remarked, holding out 
the short crimson length. 

Kit extended her hand doubtfully, but took the rib- 
bon, and Joan rearranged her own curls casually. 

Slowly the child rolled down her right sleeve and be- 
gan on the left. 

"How did you hurt your arm?" asked Rene, with 
interest. He and Joan were accustomed to all varieties 
of wounds and bruises, and enjoyed victimizing their 
friends by repeating circumstantial accounts of their 
getting. 

Kit's face darkened again. 

"It washer!" 

"Her?" 

" My Aunt Barbara. She telt me she wouldn't pinch 
me of t' stick and she hasn't! And I don't care! I'll be 
even with her some road ! " 

"And she beat you like that?" said Rene, appalled. 

" Eye ! Was I, think you, goin' out after t' dark to 
shut her yard gate? " 

" I'se be bound it was thee as left it open, my lass," 
said Joe, with perception. 
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Kit turned and glared at him. " Nay, I didn't I and I 
telt my Aunt Barbara t' same ! " The child pronounced 
the lie with energy. 

" It was horrid of her ! " said Joan, sympathizingly. 
" Never mind ! We'll take you back, and some time I'll 
get my father to let us drive you into Farbigg^n for a 
day, to see your friends." 

" A day's nowt ! " said the child, ungraciously, as she 
smoothed the ribbon between her earthy fingers. " I 
want to go back for good! Oh, I can't abide it! It's 
over quiet — ^and t' sea — ^t' sea it makes me fair crazy — 
great sneakin' sarpint ! " 

But Joe, being anxious to return to the reaper, inter- 
posed. 

" Well, there's nowt for tha to see here, my lass ! So 
we'sc off down t' Scar for a start ! " So all four followed 
the footpath up which Joe had come, which led directly 
to the Hall garden. 
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CHAPTER IX 

As the children descended through the wood, follow- 
ing the course of a bouncing little rivulet, they could now 
and again catch glimpses of Sir Alan and his wife as 
they wandered round the garden. 

Maud was evidently expatiating on the rapid growth 
of the laurel hedges, which the gardener, with unusual 
intuition, had tracked up and down the grounds, real- 
izing that the effect of stiffness produced thereby was the 
most artistic style for a garden thrown down in such a 
wilderness of random growths as Langbarrow. 

Maud de Renegil was not naturally a fidgety person, 
and never having looked out upon the full width of life, 
she was content. Now and again a qualm seized her re- 
garding those pursuits of her husband's in which she had 
no share, but she fell back peacefully on the satisfactory 
knowledge that he was always so good to her — ^that a 
man's point of view could never be quite the same as a 
woman's. Possibly a tinge of indolence led her to posi- 
tively enjoy the rule her husband so absolutely exercised. 
She had no sense of oppression, yet Sir Alan had his own 
way on every point in which he differed from her, even 
to the upbringing of Joan. 

But when a man's devotion to his wife is so self-evi- 
dent that it is allowed to become a subject for pleasantry 
throughout the country, the wife may be excused if she 
rest on her oars, and allow herself to drift. 

" It's all my wife's doin'," he would say, proudly, 
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when visitors complimented him on his arrangements. 
'* No good without my wife ! " 

Mrs. Simon had, it must be confessed, little patience 
with her sister-in-law. At first, when Sir Alan brought 
home his sweet-faced bride, she had promptly taken her 
in tow, and overwhelmed the new arrival with her some- 
what overpowering patronage. Naturally Maud de Ren- 
egil, diffident of her own undoubted charms, and strange 
to the north-country manner of life, had accepted the 
overtures with gratitude, in spite of her husband's warn- 
ing that some day or other she would be bound to break 
a lance with " Simon's importation." 

But the first intimacy cooling, Mrs. Simon discovered 
that Maud's style was beyond her, that Maud was de- 
termined to push aside accepted conventionalities and 
slip back into a lazy disregard of the " right thing." She 
was confident, moreover, that the guileless manner was 
adopted for mere effect. That knack of saying just the 
odd thing that no one expected — of giving herself hope- 
lessly away with an unconsciousness that disarmed criti- 
cism, and which turned a whole garden party into an 
admiration society of the hostess, was an offense. 

And Maud, unconscious of herself, and deeply desir- 
ous that everyone about her should be happy, pursued 
her way, managed her household with a certain quaint 
casualness, and enjoyed her husband and child with a 
charming sincerity. No wonder that people drew near 
to the tall sunburned north-countryman and compliment- 
ed him on his happiness. 

" So absurd ! " Louisa had said latterly to her hus- 
band. " It is not as though Maud were a child ! When 
women reach thirty they should be above that kind of 
nonsense. Not, of course, that one would interfere with 
her pleasure for the world ! " 
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•'Of course not, my dear," Simon would reply ab- 
sently. 

And on this sunny afternoon, as the party from the 
Scar tramped down the steep footpath, Joan, laughing 
wisely, called out to Rene: 

"Oh, do look at mother! She is dragging Dad as 
usual round to look at the things ! " 

" Uncle Alan always seems so happy when he is with 
Aunt Maud," said Rene from behind, as if there were 
something odd in the statement. 

" And mother is always happy with Dad ! " retorted 
Joan, " and that's how we shall be some day ! " 

But Rene, following close behind, suddenly pulled 
her arm. 

"Oh, look, Joan!" 

"Why, what's the matter?" 

She followed the direction of the pointing finger, and 
discovered a pearly winged dove flying Scarward. 

" There's only one dove come back ! " said the boy. 

" I wonder if it's you or I ? " said Joan, lightly. 

" Oh, don't ! " He said the words under his breath, 
that Joe and Kit might not hear. But Joan shook him, 
and said with assumed anger: 

"Silly again!" 

" Happen I'd best take t' lile lass to t' farm," called 
Joe. " I'se get them to give her a pot of tea, and then 
take her home." 

" Nay ! " protested Kit. " Nobbut I get into t' bot- 
tom, I'se go alone ! " 

" Nay," said Joe, wisely. " Happen thoo'd take thisell 
off nobody kens where ! I'd best see tha home, and save 
tha from a hiding!" 

There was something in that, and also in the thought 
of the tea, so when they reached the high fruit wall which 
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passed along the east of the old tower, Joe made off with 
Kit, who had decided in favor of a good meal and a 
chap to walk back with ; and the children passed through 
a low doorway into the garden. 

"Hullo, Dad! We've been watching you getting 
dragged about by mother ! " exclaimed Joan, joyously. 

" Ah, then Joe was right, as I imagined ! " returned 
her father, dryly, as they came up. 

" Oh, and we've had such a delicious time — ^me and 
Rene ! " the girl cried. " Do you know we've betrothed 
ourselves, and it's done forever and ever ! " 

" Really, and without our permission ? " 

" Oh, you don't mind. Dad," said Joan, pushing her- 
self in between her parents. " And Rene is so specially 
nice — ^that is generally — I know mother quite approves 
of him, and we wanted to get it settled. One never 
knows what may happen in this world! It's not a 
game. Dad ! " this as she saw the laughter rising in her 
father's face. 

"You wanted to secure the future baronet, did 
you?" Sir Alan looked at his untidy young daughter 
quizzically. 

" You're perfectly horrid. Dad! That is not why we 
betrothed each other. It's because we love each other, 
of course ! " 

"I see!" 

"And besides, we don't think anything of baro- 
nets!" she continued impertinently; "and you don't 
either! Why, even Bridget despises baronets; she says 
they are extremely poor things. She is going to marry 
a duke!" 

"Indeed — ^well, you will have to kill two of us at 
any rate before you get to the baronetcy, so perhaps we 
need hardly discuss the point." 
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" Yes, both our fathers," said Rene, solemnly. 

"Rene!" and Joan burst away from her parents 
and whacked him in the side. 

" Engaged people don't fight ! " remonstrated her 
mother, arguing from her own experience. 

" No, they wait until they are married," suggested Sir 
Alan. 

"But we are going to be quite different from any 
other married people, aren't we, Rene ? " 

" We are going to try," said the boy, shyly. Rene 
always turned into an entirely different being in the 
presence of his uncle. 

" And I have not the least fear but that you will take 
good care of her ! " said Maud, entering into the spirit 
of the occasion. 

*' Yes, Aunt Maud," said the boy, with a sudden at- 
tempt to overcome his shyness and do his duty bravely. 
" And I would a great deal rather have lived in the old 
days, and won my spurs like a true knight, than ggt a 
baronetcy all for nothing ! " 

Sir Alan laughed cordially. " Quite right, my lad ! 
You'll do! Nowadays a baronet is bad enough, but a 
knight — ^why, he's only a job lot with a bit o' brass to 
him!" 
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CHAPTER X 

Old at fifty ! So Sir Alan felt, when in the privacy 
of his smoke-room, or wandering through his own 
woods, he considered life as it at present weighted him. 

An awestriking conviction seized him from time to 
time that all he looked upon and enjoyed was sliding 
from him. He was consumed with a haunting impres- 
sion that in spite of whip and spur and professional 
riding, he had lost the lead. 

No man in Westmoreland used to sleep sounder than 
Sir Alan de Renegil ; but the restlessness of anxiety had 
found him. Now he dreamed dreams of excitement and 
fright, and ineffectual effort. He had dreamed of a 
race with the tide, and the victory had been to the tide. 
He had sought to scale the White Scar End, and found 
himself slipping down the loose screes, grasping at a 
hazel branch that was ever beyond his reach. 

Yet no voluntary sign of the inward conflict escaped 
him. All the miserable wretchedness was confined to 
his own breast. He bore his burden proudly, and when 
Maud once asked anxiously as to whether anything were 
the matter, he answered cheerfully : 

" No, no ! Nothing whatever. You have married an 
old man, child; and men sleep less soundly as they 
grow older." 

As the Langbarrow property was capable of bearing a 
very considerable strain. Sir Alan was able to pay for 
his house building and furnishing without more effort 
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than the arrangement of certain mortgages required, 
and the yearly income of the estate would easily have 
sufficed to keep up the increased establishment had 
there been no other drain on the Langbarrow resources. 
But unfortunately it was exactly that other drain which 
Sir Alan found impossible to dam at the source. 

And he, admiring courage, and especially moral cour- 
age, was furious at himself because he could not keep a 
firm hand on his horse-breeding expenses and betting 
transactions, because he could not resist keeping up his 
character as one in the know among racing men. 

Firmly as he might resolve to exercise more care, to 
curtail his ventures, he was helpless in the presence of a 
good specimen of horse-flesh, or extraordinary turf in- 
formation. Price was as nothing to Sir Alan. The best 
before him, the best he must have. 

Therefore Sir Alan, shabby or smart, was a well- 
known figure at the race meetings. He paid up like a 
gentleman, and overdrew his banking account coura- 
geously, for the Northern and Dudness handled substan- 
tial title-deeds, so there was no hurry. 

Of course, questions were raised up and down as to 
how he did it; but as he did do it, and his friends en- 
joyed some share in the doing, it was really no one's 
business. 

Yet as the years passed, heavy interests, and continued 
catastrophes weighted the estate. Yet though one day 
found him groaning over the condition of his affairs, the 
next found him off to the other side of the country to 
secure some bargain in horse-flesh he had heard of. 

His brother Simon had his own suspicions, amount- 
ing to strong certainty, as to the way things were going; 
but he felt it no part of his duty to interfere. Simon 
always avoided awkward subjects. 
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His wife was not so constituted. And the more likeli- 
hood of there being something awkward at the bottom 
of an affair, the more desirable it seemed to her to get 
there, and no subject was quite so interesting to her 
as the latest extravagances or madnesses of her brother- 
in-law. 

Now and then as the years had passed, Maud ex- 
pressed regret that she had never given her husband an 
heir; but he had latterly put the subject off as though 
it were of no importance to him. An heir to the ruin 
was not now Sir Alan's supreme wish. Maud sometimes 
wondered that he should be so indifferent, but she was 
not personally ambitious, and if Alan did not care she 
was quite satisfied with Joan, who increasingly filled up 
the motherhood need of her heart. 

But the day after Joan had announced her intention 
of marrying Rene, Sir Alan bounced into the Bank 
parlor, threw his hat down on a chair, tossed his gloves 
into it, and remarked abruptly: 

" Look here, Simon, I must have some more money ! " 
Simon was writing a letter. He signed it deliberately, 
and then looked up. 

" You are aware that you have had some " 

" D ^n it ! Of course I'm aware ! I'm aware of 

ever3rthing; but money I must have. That absurd estab- 
lishment to keep up, farmers everlastingly wantin* im- 
provements, wool down — ^by Jove, if you don't hand out 
something handsome I'm about done ! " 

*' But if I may ask — ^what particular expenses " 

" Never you mind ! You can't understand. You're 
not made my way. Your chief joy is in makin' and 
savin'. Mine isn't! Your wife brought you a fortune. 
Mine didn't, bless her! I wouldn't change wives, my 
boy ! " The baronet forced an unhappy kind of smile. 
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" But it's preposterous that I should be short— quite pre- 
posterous. There must be some way of raisin' the wind 
widiout goin' to the Jews. You're cleverer than I am at 
this job, so perhaps you can give me an idea ! " Sir Alan 
being extremely nervous, talked rapidly and louder than 
was his general custom. 

"Your overdraft is at present " 

" Oh, bless you, I know what my overdraft is ! " 

"The directors were mentioning your account only 
the other day. My impression is that more security will 
soon be required, I merely mention it." 

"What will they want?" 

" I hardly know — I should suggest that some of the 
farms, Blackragge, for instance " 

" Blackragge, Kay Briggs, Heronby, and half a dozen 
more mortgaged up to the roofs ! " 

" You have? " Simon looked at his brother thought- 
fully. 

" Yes, I have ! And you would have done the same if 
you had been in my position ! " 

" But Alan — excuse me — ^what in the world " 

"You know well enough! You've talked it over 
scores of times with your Louisa ! I've had beastly bad 
luck with the breedin', the most miserably unlucky sea- 
sons, no one could possibly have foreseen " 

"But surely even breeding luck could hardly have 
brought you into your present position ? " interrupted his 
brother. 

" Oh, well, if you will have it ! I've lost in bettin' ! 
Bettin' on horses. Bankers like to know the top and 
bottom of things, so you shall have it! I've lost thou- 
sands — ^scores of thousands ! " Sir Alan leaned back, 
and sighed with relief at having got the business out. 

Simon was silent for a moment. He was readjusting 
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matters carefully. Sir Alan took his silence for rebuke, 
and broke in again : 

"You need not look so piously hurt! You know 
youVe lost thousands yourself — ^you and Denton to- 
gether. YouVe done many a big gamble, my boy ! " 

Simon winced slightly, but raised his head. 

" My transactions and yours are hardly comparable ! " 

" No — I've lost in the long run, and you've won ! " 

** I shall be glad to help you if I can, of course," said 
his brother, ignoring the rejoinder; "that is, if I can. 
I should not advise you to go much further with the 
bank at present, however." 

" I can sell somethin'," suggested the baronet. " I 
used to think I couldn't sell; but what does it matter — 
there's no male heir." 

" You have your wife and daughter to consider." 

" My wife has the settlement — ^beastly little one, too ; 
and Thorpel Syke as a dower-house — ^miserable hole. 
But I'm not goin' to turn up my toes yet a while. By 
Jove, but I must pull round before that little event ! " 

"Insured, naturally?" 

" No— and never will be ! I'll have no doctors inquir- 
ing the ins and outs of me ! So you may take that as a 
fixed idea. I've never had a doctor since I teethed, and 
I'm not going to start afresh, now ! " 

"And Joan?" 

" Joan will get the bulk when I'm gone. Poor little 
lass, she misses the title ; but Joan will jog along happily 
enough if the estates are a bit hampered. She'll have to 
marry a fortune to disentangle 'em again. Your Rene, if 
it comes to that ! " 

" You would be wise to insure all the same," said 
Simon, deliberately. 

" Now look here, Simon," he said, wrathfully, " I 
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didn't come here for a death-and-burial discussion ! I 
came to find out if you could put me up to some way of 
fiUin' the exchequer." 

" You have made a will, of course ! " 

" I tell you I won't have it ! No, I haven't made a 
will. That is exactly what Dunstan is forever dinnin' 
into me. What's the use of a will? If I go off suddenly 
it will all go straight enough. I wish you'd attend to 
present matters ! " 

" You're a fool, Alan, I tell you ! You ought to have 
a proper business man — ^an agent to do nothing else but 
manage your affairs." 

" There's Dimstan. He does his best, to judge by his 
accotmts! The chief ornaments in his office are the 
boxes painted ' re de Renegil * ! " 

" But you don't consult him." 

" Don't I ? Do you think I should have been here now 
if he had not advised me to make a clean breast of it? " 

"Then you came here presumably for advice?" 

" I came because I am in a hole, and because I think 
you can haul me up ; but I didn't come for a lecture all 
round the place. I can give my own lectures ! " he added, 
bitterly, for he was growing restive. 

" If you sold some of the unencumbered property I 
might perhaps find some investment, or " 

" Yes ; now why can't I sell and invest and double my 
capital like you do?" 

" You have not touched the Hall, I gather? " 

Sir Alan started. " No — ^not the Hall — some of the 
land." 

" No; I presumed not. I was only wondering — ^Den- 
ton is floating his Mexican silver mines shortly. They 
want some good names. It might be wise to go in for it ; 

I could get the chance for you, but " 
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"What are you stoppin' for? Go on! That's just 
the sort of thing, only I don't see without capital where 
I come in." 

" You have the title, and though it is not much of a 
one, still " 

" The title? Turn an honest penny by the title? " 

"They might give you some shares for the use of 
your name on the prospectus ; but after all — no ; I would 
hardly advise it. Silver is uncertain, and, if you'll ex- 
cuse the remark, you haven't exactly the business head 
to watch this sort of thing! " 

" But if I could find the capital? " 

"I don't suppose but what I could lend you per- 
sonally on the Hall." 

" But for the immediate need? " 

" If you want a temporary loan, I shall be glad to 
oblige you myself, on proper business security." 

"Of course! Well, you are a good sort, Simon!" 
said his brother, cordially. "Any security you like: 
whatever's fair. I don't want to come as a pauper; and 
I tell you candidly that the only fear I have of the 
speculatin' business is that I might get other people into 
a mess. Company promotin' never has gone down with 
me. I'm too beastly afraid of cheatin' widows and or- 
phans, don't you know ! " 

"You don't scruple to win on the turf!" Simon 
spoke dryly. 

"No, I don't; that's quite a different thing. It is 

only the d d bookmakers and men like myself who 

lose, and I don't care a hang for any of 'em ! " 

" In spite of wives and children ! " but, seeing his 
brother looked annoyed, Simon added hastily, "But 
about this present loan — ^you would not object to a small 
mortgage on the Hall ? " 
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" Fm bound to say I'm shy of encumbering the Hall 
— still, if there's no other way." 

" I should feel more justified in lending-^under the 
circumstances." 

Alan looked up. Something in his brother's voice 
struck him as unnatural. 

" My beastly mess, you mean?" 

" No ; I was not referring to your entanglements." 

Alan could scarcely believe that he really saw agita- 
tion on his usually imperturbable brother's countenance, 
yet he was puzzled. 

"Nothin' the matter, I hope?" 

" Insurances are always wise precautions." Simon 
carefully laid the papers on his desk edge to edge. 

" What ! do you think I am dyin' ? " Sir Alan rose 
and leaned himself against the mantel-shelf. He was 
positively growing nervous again. 

" Not that I am aware of ; but it may interest you 
to know that I am." 

Simon did not look at his brother, whose tanned 
countenance blazed up in surprise. 

"My God!" 

" If you have one ! " 

"Dyin'! You, Simon? at your age — ^not five-and- 
forty. Lookin' good for another two-score ! " 

"Do I?" 

Alan stared at his brother. As his eyes took in point by 
point, it was borne in upon him for the first time hov/ yel- 
lowish-white that face was — ^what a dull sunken grayness 
seemed to emphasize the depth of the large brown eyes. 

" But you always were sickly looldn' ! " remonstrated 
Sir Alan, arguing with his unexpressed thought. 

" So I have argued to myself! But one's own argu- 
ments fail in a doctor's consulting^room ! " 
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" Do you mean that you've been to a doctor? " 

"Yes. I consulted a doctor last week in London. 
He was exceedingly pleasant, and perfectly satisfactory. 
He gave me my death-warrant, and I paid him his fee." 

Alan's cheek turned white under the tan. 

" Not ? " A vision of his father rose like a night- 
mare before his mental vision. 

" No — ^not that. Consumption he called it. A com- 
mon disease ! " 

" It's a curse ! A curse on us ! What have we done 
that these premature diseases should fall on the family? 
Why didn't you take it in time? " 

" Don't, Alan ! " the other returned quietly. " I have 
done what I could, I have lost no time, I assure you." 

" And what made you consult a doctor? " 

" Certain annoying symptoms. Being in town, seeing 
Denton, I thought it worth while to take a cab to Harley 
Street." 

"And Louisa?" 

" I have not told Louisa. No use worrying her for 
the present. It will annoy Louisa, I fancy," he smiled 
grimly. 

Sir Alan's eyes suddenly clouded. "What a brute 
I am to be worryin' you over my affairs ! " 

"Nonsense. I'm game for business a little longer. 
I don't want to give in until — until I choke, you know." 

"And how long?" his brother could not keep his 
voice steady. 

"A couple of years — six months if I aggravate the 
disease," said Simon, calmly. "Ah, must you really 
go?" 

But Sir Alan had had enough. He held out his hand, 
gathered his things together, and left the room. 

"Alan?" 
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"Did you call?" 

" Yes. If there's any one pressing you — you know — 
I mean if you care to let me see your mortgages, I might 
be able to arrange to take them over — with the Hall as 
cover — ^just as you like — I don't want to pry into your 
affairs— — " 

"Right— I'll think it over. Many thanks!" 
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CHAPTER XI 

Joan rode her pony or was driven into Dudness to 
attend an old-fashioned school, conducted by Miss Mil- 
ton, where she scrambled through her set lessons with 
cheerful ease, managing to gain her real education after 
her own fashion by keenly appreciating every influence 
under which she fell, and perhaps principally through 
her intercourse with her cousin Rene. 

Miss Milton's school and method bore as striking a 
contrast to the general style of Joan's upbringing as 
could well be imagined. Miss Milton herself was im- 
posingly tall. Her mode of dress was severe and never 
varied, and Joan would sit trying to picture to herself 
what her mistress would look like if she dressed other- 
wise than in the full flowing alpaca skirt, the bodice with 
the collarette of finest Irish crochet, long tight sleeves 
finished off with the same trimming, falling below her 
knuckles. 

She had a trick when teaching of throwing back the 
lace, by lifting up her hands, and Joan grew so nervous 
once when awaiting the expected motion that she cried 
out involuntarily, " Oh, please, don't ! " and covered with 
confusion found it impossible to explain what she had 
meant. 

Summer and winter Miss Milton wore a black silk 
shawl over her shoulders, and when she went out, she 
paced, rather than walked, the streets of Dudness in a 
handsome Indian shawl which fell in a long point behind. 
She spoke French fluently, for her mother had been 
French, and the general atmosphere of the school was of 
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that prim foreign type not unusually to be fotmd in 
English schools. 

Miss Milton was so elegant and effective in the im- 
pression she made, that the daughters of most of the 
leading gentry were confided to* her refining influence. 

Mrs. Simon alone seemed to feel that for a girl in 
Bridget's social position it was necessary to secure a 
governess of high attainments and moderate salary. 

" I should think it wrong to grudge anything on a 
girl of Bridget's abilities," she would remark casually to 
her friends. *' In fact, I should object to sending her to 
school. It is better she should not discover how far she 
is in advance of girls of her own age. Besides, Rene 
being so delicate, Miss Jones can bring him forward at 
the same time." 

Maud was anxious as to whether she were doing her 
duty by sending Joan to a " mere local school," as Louisa 
called it in her pointed manner, but she was partly over- 
come by the important bearing of Miss Milton, and 
partly persuaded by her husband. 

" Send her off, Maud ! Send her off ! If she must 
be educated ! And don't worry yourself any more about 
it. Far jollier for the little lass to go to school, than 
to be moped up like Simon's lot! Simon 'uU ruin his 
lad if he don't look out, keepin' him chained up to Brid- 
get and that solemn old woman they keep there ! " 

So Maud decided, feeling that her rough little daugh- 
ter might be none the worse for some steady control, 
which she found it increasingly difficult to bestow, for 
her husband seemed bent on spoiling the child. 

Now Joan had pleaded hard to share lessons with 
Rene, and bitterly complained to her father of the agonies 
she endured at Dudness. 

Possibly it was Miss Milton who suffered most. 
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Though gratified at having the heiress of Langbarrow, 
and securing several extra pupils in consequence, she 
was troubled at the independent manner of the child — 
this child who generally appeared with wind-blown 
curls, and a riding-habit, very long in the skirt as the 
fashion then was, which she clutched up in her hands as 
she darted about the schoolroom. 

A black alpaca apron was de rigueur, and Joan 
loathed the apron. 

" Ridiculous enough anyway, but over a riding-habit 
it feels so frightfully silly ! " 

All the g^rls were called " Miss," and Joan had very 
soon fallen into disgrace because she and Rene had 
occupied themselves in scratching out of the school-books 
the offensive title. 

There were innumerable petty, school rules which 
most girls regarded with subdued awe, but which struck 
Joan as inexpressibly funny, and her companions looked 
on in amazement as she walked coolly through the most 
time-honored regulations. 

The boards were scrubbed to the whiteness of newly 
cut deal, and the apparent end of most of the school 
discipline was to prevent either a speck of ink or a drop 
of water from falling upon their sacred surface. 

Joan unholily enjoyed the moment when Miss Milton 
discovered a pool of water behind her. 

" Miss de Renegil, you have been carrying water to 
your slate. You will write out the word * Disobedience ' 
ten times. You will also descend to the kitchen to pro- 
cure a clean cloth to remove the water." 

Joan looked around, and, rising, whipped her skirt 
under her arm and left the room. She returned with 
the cloth, wiped up the water and reseated herself. 

In half an hour Miss Milton walked over in her 
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direction. Still the appearance of sprinkled water. This 
was beyond a joke, and Miss Milton's wrath rose. 
" Miss de Renegil, I request you to look behind you ! " 

Joan looked round cheerfully. 

" Yes, Miss Milton." 

" Water ! " ejaculated the mistress. " Kindly give 
your reasons for this extraordinary conduct ! " 

" It's just the weather, I suppose," said Joan, sweetly, 
gathering her curls round from behind and squeezing 
them till the water dripped upon her apron. 

Joan was despatched promptly to be dried, and she 
heard no more regarding the imposition. 

When with joy she repeated the incident to Rene, 
she admitted that after all Miss Milton was a queer old 
sort, and that she liked her, in spite of the way in which 
she wore her out ! 

" I think you are improving anyway. You're a long 
sight quieter in the way you go on than you used to 
be!" said Rene. 

" Rene, I could slap you ! " cried Joan, wrathf ully. 

" Do. Rough and ready you always were and always 
will be. And go through life with a hop, skip, and a 
jump ! " 

*' Yes, that's it, and never mind the ditches ! " 

Now through excess of coddling, and general mis- 
management, Rene had been considered delicate during 
his boyhood. He had the knack of contracting every 
childish ailment that was abroad, and measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, bronchitis, each in its turn and each 
after its own manner had seized upon him with energy, 
and racked his frame with its most aggravating symp- 
toms. 

Much illness and convalescence had developed in the 
boy a certain dogged patience — ^partly arrived at through 
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the impression that in some unaccountable way these 
illnesses were his own fault. 

Strong, unassailable Joan failed to understand, much 
less appreciate, the self-sacrifice achieved by Rene when 
he refused to do things which he knew by past experience 
would make him ill. 

" Never mind ! Chance it for once ! " she would re- 
tort, as she earnestly remonstrated with him. " Surely 
you aren't afraid of being ill ? " 

" I don't know ! You!d get sick of it if you were I. 
And I hate the fuss at home ! " 

The practical result of the alleged delicacy was that 
Rene had never been sent to school at the early age at 
which most parents rid themselves of the responsibilities 
of their boys. 

Miss Jones was intelligent and thorough, but wholly 
unimaginative. Still she gave the boy an excellent 
grounding, and he, in sheer delight in the mental effort 
strayed further on his own account. 

Rene had indeed so much, time alone when' laid up, 
that it seemed quite natural to amuse himself with gen- 
eral reading, poetry, or adventure, and when he was 
tired of books there was always the violin. 

One wet afternoon he was confined to the school- 
room with a cold. There was nothing to see outside but 
the great bank of drab mist which completely blotted out 
the back of Beethnot, and nothing to hear but the swish 
of the storm through the woods, and the splashing of 
the rain from the drip-stones above the windows upon 
the leaf-strewn path below. The schoolroom itself was 
silent save for the sleepy dropping of the soft peat 
ashes on the hearthstone, the spasmodic tumbling of the 
fire together, and the gentle fidget of a pair of love-birds 
on their perch. Rene was feeling a trifle lonely, and 
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certainly dull, so he took out his cherished fiddle, and 
removing the magenta silk handkerchief in which it was 
wrapped, decided to overcome his sleepiness by devo- 
tion to a hitherto unconquerable exercise. 

Miss Jones and Bridget were far away in the music- 
room. His mother was sitting in state to receive visitors, 
who were hardly likely to appear, so there was no one 
to listen but the little green companions who nodded 
their contentment to each other from their own private 
comer. 

Bridget had promised to come up after tea to play 
chess with him; meanwhile he conscientiously struggled 
on alone, and with so much success that in half an hour 
he was able to increase the pace, and let himself go in 
all the ecstatic delight of victory. 

Absorbed in his occupation, he started at the smart 
rattling of the door-handle, and a short laugh made 
him turn hastily. 

Joan never caught cold, and the fresh face, shining 
with rain, which dripped from the peak of her cap, was 
inexpressibly cheerful. 

" Knew you would be mopy ! So have come to tea 
and brought the Beloved. It is a delicious afternoon. I 
had better strip, or I shall damp your atmosphere, and 
behold, a sneeze ! " 

She promptly disappeared to shell herself in the 
passage; but Martha, hearing the commotion from the 
adjoining sewing-room, insisted on drying the saturated 
curls, carrying off the drenched coat, and supplying a 
pair of Ren6*s slippers to replace the thick muddy boots. 

The dull afternoon had vanished like a cloud from 
the schoolroom, and when Joan reappeared with her face 
dry but shining, and her damp hair three shades darker 
than usual, she found Rene on the hearth-rug with cheer- 
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ful anticipation beaming all over his face, diligently 
cleaning up the Beloved with the blackboard duster. 

" What an indoor creature you look ! " remarked Joan. 
" Oh, how lovely, may I ? " 

" Why, of course ! ** and Joan helped herself joyfully 
to Rene's selection of throat jujubes. 

As Rene looked up at her he exclaimed, " Hullo ! 
your hand done up? What's the matter?" 

But she in her turn pounced down upon the music, 
and whisking away the exercises, demanded that Rene 
should play her something proper. 

" Never mind my hand ! It was an awful joke, but 
I'll tell you later. Don't waste time now ! " 

He, nothing loath, tucked the fiddle lovingly under 
his chin, and proceeded to play all the pet pieces she 
wanted, while she lolled in the window-seat or fidgeted 
with the love-birds, or built the peats far up the chimney 
until the little red flames, escaping from below, darted 
upward, and slashed through the soft fuel, until they 
had turned it all into glowing gold. 

As the light faded the gathering gloom made no 
difference to the violin enthusiast, and the girl, out of 
pure reaction from the effort of the stormy walk, was 
contented to sit idly by the fire, striking the peats now 
and again that she might set the light from the shower 
of sparks dancing on the ceiling, to turn the shadows 
into all kinds of fantastic shapes. And the dog, stretched 
out on the rug, was only distinguished from a dead 
thing by the involuntary twitchings of his toes turned 
toward the blaze. 

Joan knew well enough which of Rene's pieces she 
liked — ^the old ones for preference, but Rene often ex- 
postulated with her, insisting that she should learn some- 
thing new. 
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" Don't be so stupid ! Just wait until I have played 
this over a few times before you give your opinion. Then 
you will have your reward ! It is so awfully lazy of you 
always to stick to the old things ! ** 

One of the chief favorites was a Hungarian air, a 
mere snatch, which Rene had brought back in his head 
from Manchester. It had no name, or the boy had for- 
gotten it, so Joan dubbed it the " Wilderness " because 
she declared that it made her feel all alone, away from 
every one else in the wide world. 

" Just play the * Wilderness,' there's a sweet boy ! " 
she exclaimed on this occasion. " Quick, before the tea 
comes — I want to feel the feel ! " 

And as the boy played the weird air, Joan pulled the 
footstool along for her head, and lay down on the rug, 
shutting her eyes contentedly. 

As the last note lingered on the string, the door 
opened, and all the passage light streamed into the room, 
the tea-tray appeared, Bridget was heard coming up the 
stairs. So Rene carefully packed away the fiddle, the 
dream was spoiled — ^the bliss was over. 

A cloud passed for an instant across the older girl's 
face as she perceived the figure on the hearth-rug. 

" Ah, Joan here ! How nice ! " said the voice. 

" I thought Rene might be dull ! " said Joan, apolo- 
getically, as she jumped up from her position, and held 
out her hand. Joan and Bridget never kissed at meet- 
ing. It was a habit they had never acquired. 

" How very good of you ! " said Bridget. " We are 
a dull household ! " 

And Joan instantly perceived that, as usual, she had 
said the wrong thing. 

" Joan is going to play chess with me after tea," said 
Rene, " so you needn't bother, Bridget ! " 
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" Quite a pity I put off going out to tea, then ! " she 
returned, sweetly, "but Fm so glad you have cheerful 
company." 

" Oh, Rene ! " burst forth Joan, " let Bridget play 
with you ! I should love to watch, and I can't stay long. 
Dad said he was coming over later to speak to Uncle 
Simon, so I shall have to go when he is ready." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter in the least ! " said Bridget. 
" Come, let us begin tea. Miss Jones is staying down- 
stairs with visitors, as mamma is busy with papa." 

" Papa ! " exclaimed Rene. 

" Yes, mamma says it is exceedingly tiresome. He 
has been about all day in the wet, and has been sitting in 
his damp clothes, and now of course he is ill! He is 
going off to bed, and mamma is sending for the doctor. 
I expect we sha'n't be able to have the dinner to-morrow, 
and they'll miss the ball at Winthwaite as well ! " 

" But you don't mean that papa is really ill ? " queried 
Rene, his brow puckering anxiously. 

But Bridget having excited their curiosity was now 
disposed to be mysterious and uncommunicative. 

" Oh, no ! Of course it's nothing much. He's just a 
little upset. Three lumps of sugar, I think you like, 
Joan?" 

" Poor papa ! " said Rene, rising, " I'll just slip along 
the passage and find out." 

" Not on any account I *' said Bridget, authoritatively. 
" You know you mayn't leave this room, and, besides, 
nothing annoys mamma more than a fuss ! Papa is not 
the invalid kind, unless Dr. Ransome makes a case out 
of him ! " and she finished pouring out the fast-cooling 
tea. 

There was always a cold discouragement about the 
Netherbeck tea which Joan could never account for. 
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It seemed odd that, in spite of the close intercourse 
between Netherbeck and the Hall, Joan was always con- 
scious of an effort when in the presence of her uncle, aunt, 
or girl cousin. 

Though quick enough to taunt herself inwardly re- 
garding this unaccountable diffidence, and quite prepared 
to make a joke of it afterward, the feeling persisted. 

"There's something about them, especially Bridget, 
that curls me up ! " she complained to her father ; " I 
always say just the very things I wish I hadn't said when 
I think it over afterward ! " 

Bridget knew perfectly well how Joan felt toward 
her, and she delighted in a subtle kind of torment which 
she infolded in patronage, born of spiteful fear. 

If Bridget possessed one strong desire it was to cap- 
ture her brother's devotion, and in this, though she re- 
fused to admit it to herself, she had signally failed, and 
Joan came across and across her path ever victorious. 

Yet since Bridget had once told Joan that no lady 
ever walked with her toes turned straight in front of her, 
she had suffered a perfect purgatory of self-conscious- 
ness whenever she thought Bridget was looking down 
in the direction of her feet. Yet all the time Joan her- 
self knew perfectly well that she despised Bridget for 
not being able to walk with her own strength and en- 
durance. Joan did not, moreover, appreciate that she 
herself walked through mud and over stones with a 
graceful, easy spring which no dancing-master could 
ever have taught her, instinctively using her feet like 
any Indian runner; but the dancing-master having said 
that all ladies turned out their toes at a considerable 
angle, Bridget had the law on her side, and Joan was 
humiliated. 

Then Bridget had taken upon herself to exclaim at 
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the state of Joan's rough locks, so Joan got into the 
habit of smoothing down her front hair whenever the 
dreaded autocrat appeared. 

Afraid of the queer little sarcastic smile that crept 
round Bridget's mouth, the otherwise fearless Joan 
sorted out her expressions, diminished her accent, and 
above all things suppressed the dialect. 

Bridget was tall for seventeen and extremely well 
grown. She was slender and graceful, with an elegant 
catlike grace. She had, moreover, almost the manners of 
an introduced young lady — ^the manners of artificial cul- 
ture. A couple of years in Paris and she would be quite 
perfect. 

Slow of utterance, she had plenty of time to choose 
out the exact expressions she was seeking. Here again 
she had the advantage over the impulsive Joan. Her 
soft flaxen hair was abundant, and carefully dressed and 
waved,, hanging in a broad tail down her back. Her big 
violet eyes, deepened by their long lashes, gleamed with 
many quick transient expressions, emphasized by the 
contractions of the mobile mouth. The spirit of the bully 
is as latent in the girl as the boy, so Bridget exerted all 
the powers acknowledged as existing over thirteen by 
seventeen. She enjoyed her advantage, and maintained 
her ascendency courageously, and Joan, conscious of 
her own shortcomings and unconscious of her own dis- 
tinctive advantages, took a second position simply, and 
without bearing any particular malice struggled on in 
the dark, and wondered why she could not like her 
cousin. 

" Now tell us about your hand ! " demanded Rene 
presently. " You said it was a joke ! " 

"Oh, it was nothing!" said Joan. "It will be all 
right again directly." 
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" Evidently Joan's joke has dwindled away ! " 
laughed Bridget " Or perhaps she forgot that I should 
be here to tea ! " 

Joan blushed violently. She knew she could never 
tell a story with Bridget calmly gazing at her in in- 
credulous derision. 

"Oh, it was really nothing! Only yesterday at 
school I was caught by Miss Milton — ^you know the 
stupid rule about having to ask for water out of that 
medicine bottle to damp our sponges — ^and I was clean- 
ing my slate in the ordinary way " 

"What is the ordinary way?" asked Bridget. 

" The natural way ! " retorted Joan. 

"Ah, thanks!" 

" And Miss Milton caught me, and I had a huge frac- 
tion sum nearly finished, and she raged, and said she had 
seen me do an extremely unladylike trick, and told me 
to take the bottle and wet my sponge and rub the whole 
thing out ! " 

"And then?" asked Rene, encouragingly. 

" Oh, then ! I took the bottle and threw it right to 
the other end of the room ! " 

" Good for you," laughed the boy. 

"Really did you?" said Bridget. 

"You should have seen the girls' faces! They 
looked so frightfully solemn that I burst out laughing, 
I couldn't help it ; and then when I saw the broken glass 
and the water streaming along the floor, I rushed up 
and began mopping it up with my handkerchief, and 
then I got a horrid cut, and my wretched blood dropped 
on the floor, and there was a regular mess ! " 

" It's quite exciting ! " said Bridget. " I only hope 
you apologized ! " 

"Of course I did! I told her I was awfully sorry, 
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but the worst was that I had to walk down the street 
with her, Indian shawl and all, to the doctor, and he 
stitched me up ! My ! Didn't he prod the needle in ! '* 

"You'll be jolly careful how you throw bottles 
about ! " suggested Rene. 

" Yes, that's what Dad said ! And to-day I saw the 
mark still on the floor — of me, you know! When I'm 
famous they'll make pilgrimages to see it ! " 

" I must say it's a thoroughly characteristic story ! " 
said Bridget. " You are always in the wars, aren't you? " 

" Oh, yes ! I began when I was quite a baby ! " and 
Joan put back her hair carelessly. 

Happily a sound outside gave her a chance to go to 
the window, and disappearing behind the curtain, she 
stared out into the darkness. 

" You thoroughly deserved that ! " said Rene under 
his breath. But Bridget merely shrugged her shoulders. 
" You might at least have the politeness to hand me the 
tea cake," she said. 

" Dad ! " said Joan, as she reappeared, and shortly 
afterward she and her father were plunging out through 
the semi-darkness, up through a piece of copse wood, 
keeping to a track discoverable only by such natives as 
themselves. Leaving the wood they rounded a steep bend 
of limestone cliff, and came out upon Beethnot Fell, for 
they were following the old packhorse track, used not 
so very many years ago, along which goods were carried 
on the horses from one valley to another. 

The rain had ceased ere they gained the summit, but 
the wind was rising, blowing the clouds off from the 
Great White Scar, which shouldered itself in gloomy 
blackness up into the sky, already twinkling with patches 
of November stars, and burying itself in vague darkness 
in the depths of the valley beneath. 
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To the left, down among the winter woods, they 
could just distinguish the yellow lights of the Hall. 

Father and daughter walked along silently. Sir Alan 
was not inclined to talk. He had found things unpro- 
pitious at Netherbeck. The thing he had feared for his 
brother seemed to be coming down upon him ; his sister- 
in-law had been preoccupied, and in his opinion heart- 
less. 

Whatever were the faults of Sir Alan, he was never 
heartless, and though no deep thinker, as he tramped up 
the fell with his daughter, a kind of horror seized him 
at the inevitableness of life and death. 

" Bom whether we will or no. Die whether we like 
it or not ! " he ejaculated. 

"What did you say, Dad?" asked Joan, clinging 
closely to his strong arm. 

" Nowt, lassie. Nowt but daftness ! " 

They were still following the old packhorse route, and 
as they descended toward the Langbarrow valley, Joan 
clutched her father's arm tighter. 

" I'se flate [frightened] o' this spot. Dad ! " and she 
laughed nervously, as they neared a group of trees 
growing apparently out of the rough pile of broken 
rock. 

" For shame, my lass. What, there's nowt to be flate 
on ! " but he held the hand firmly. 

Darkness and death and fear always seem to have 
something in common, and the light from the stars and 
the young moon exactly overhead showed up in weird 
outline the fantastically shaped pile called the Cop- 
pick. 

The tale as told in the district was, that in the year 
of the plague a traveler came to stay at the Coppick Inn, 
then a thriving hostelry on the packhorse track. 
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Bringing his own infection with him, he had died 
of the plague, and all the innkeeper's family with him. 
From that hour none in the valley had ventured near 
the spot, until the place had gradually fallen in, burying 
the traveler, the innkeeper, his wife and family, under 
the extraordinary grave. Now, the curious seeking the 
scene of the ghastly occurrence, could find nothing but 
an earth-covered mound — rough stones, mortar, and 
broken slates alone revealing that the site was anything 
more than part of the stony fell around it. 

Rene and Joan often visited the place, regarding it 
with immense curiosity, for it was on the nearest line 
of route between Netherbeck and the Hall. On bright 
sunny mornings it was pleasant enough to stand on the 
ruined pile, and to watch the shining bay from the very 
place where the old windows once had been, and where 
sixteenth and seventeenth century travelers had also 
looked, perhaps wondering at this rude lonely district 
they were invading in the cause of money-making or 
adventure. In the daylight it was even possible to con- 
struct plans for opening up the ruin, and discovering the 
corpses as they lay below, in their huddled attitudes of 
deserted agony. 

But at night, when the ghosts awaked, and were no 
longer mere bones, a different feeling crept over Joan's 
mind, and she quivered as she eyed the place. 

"It was so awfully mean to leave them alone like 
that ! " she whispered. " What if they rushed out at us 
to take their revenge ! " 

" Horrible ! " and her father laughed shortly. 

" Oh, don't laugh ! " and she shook his arm. 

Sir Alan, fresh from the encounter with his sister-in- 
law, and full of the thought of his brother's health, and 
the present acute development in his own affairs, was in 
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no laughing mood. It seemed to him that the powers 
of the air were awaking and coming on active duty. 

Quickly absorbed again in his own personal anxieties, 
he lapsed into a silence, which Joan respected until they 
reached home. 
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CHAPTER XII 

" You must of course be aware, Sir Alan, that it is 
quite impossible for things to go on like this indefi- 
nitely!" 

So Mr. Dunstan had remarked in the privacy of his 
ofiice to his haphazard client, that very morning. 

And this, the very day after Maud, with a face alight 
with happy anticipation, and confident of his congratula- 
tion, had told him of a certain great possibility in store. 

With long-practised dissimulation he rejoiced with 
her to the degree she expected, yet the prospect gave him 
no pleasure; it only added further weight to the misery 
which was crushing the buoyancy out of his life. Sir 
Alan shrank from the possible reproaches of a son yet 
unborn. 

" An heir ! " he ejaculated to himself as he wandered 
through his mortgaged woods — " an heir to what, in the 
devil's name." And then he swore deeply, and destroyed 
the life of a young sapling with his heavy stick. 

Although the Langbarrow estates were of as high 
value as any in the district, with farms that let well, and 
rents tending to rise, twenty years of steady drain were 
telling at last. Checks in three and four figures to book- 
makers and others have no stimulating effect on the most 
established incomes. 

Simon's loan had secured respite, but during the last 
months Sir Alan had been again seriously unlucky, and 
had been forced to the conclusion that something must 
be done. 

Sir Alan had never followed the prevalent custom of 
many of his wealthy neighbors, of living serenely on 
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the capital of his tradespeople. When hard up, he had 
faced the matter largely and taken out another mortgage. 
Therefore his wife had never found herself short of ready 
money. 

Now, however, he was appalled to find that for the 
first time in his life he might be faced with a cash diffi- 
culty, and the baronet lost his temper with a tenant who 
was backward with his rent. 

Except for the small mortgage held by his brother, 
the Hall and gardens still remained unencumbered. Sir 
Alan had intended that night to consult his brother ; but 
had found that the confusion at Netherbeck put any such 
consultation out of the question. 

On the whole Sir Alan was relieved that the business 
interview did not take place, for he had been balancing 
in his mind this idea of consultation and that of going 
to London to make a last throw to retrieve the family 
fortunes. Fate evidently indicated the latter course. 

Sir Alan was exceedingly tired of Dunstan's remon- 
strances, ashamed to meet Simon, and angry to think 
that Louisa might be spying into his affairs. Why not 
go direct to Denton? Denton was well known to make 
a fortune at every throw. He would see what the Hall 
could achieve as security for capital with which he might 
make a last venture to bring back the luck. 

Things had reached such a pass that it was positively 
dangerous to waste time in over-deliberation. There was 
hope in the idea, and outside the idea madness and 
despair. He was determined not to go under without a 
struggle. Other people had pulled round again. The 
gods were with the courageous. 

Denton would certainly help him. He was after all 
Maud's brother-in-law. So having made up his mind, 
he was in a fever to carry the plan through. 
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On reaching the Hall after his visit to Netherbeck, 
he had dismissed Joan and sought his wife. 

He found her dressed for dinner, resting comfortably 
by her bedroom fire, reading. 

He threw himself down on a chair beside her, and 
shaded his eyes with his hand. 

" What heat you women can stand ! '* he remarked. 

" It is so nice when one is justified in having a good 
roasting fire ! " laughed Maud. She stooped to poke the 
embers, until the flames galloped up the high brick fire- 
place, and glowed over her neck and arms. 

Alan looked admiringly at his wife's profile. There 
was strength imder the gracious lines surely. 

" Well, and how are they all at Netherbeck this wet 
day? Any gossip?" and she turned expectantly toward 
him. 

"Simon's ill!" 

"Simon?" 

" Yes. I told you he was a bit afraid for himself 
some months ago, but now — ^well, really, I don't know 
what to make of it." 

"But, Alan — you don't mean anything really seri- 
ous." 

" Can't say. Spittin' blood this afternoon, brought on 
with violent coughin', at least, that is as far as I could 
make out. Came home excited and feverish. But I 
couldn't get much out of Louisa — did not, in fact, try. 
She is so beastly standoffish — ^and this evenin' she was 
far more vexed than anxious. She was busy writin' 
notes to put off her dinner people to-morrow, and so 
fearfully worried about appearin' rude to that Cabinet 
Minister they've been braggin' about for the last three 
months, that really — ^well, I lost my temper, and told her 
for once what I thought of her ! " 
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" Alan ! " Maud's tone expressed remonstrance, coup- 
led with amused satisfaction. 

" Oh, but I did ! I told her she ought to be ashamed 
of herself. I felt inclined to push right up-stairs to see 
after the poor beggar myself. They'll kill him between 
them ! Preserve me from the tender mercies of Louisa ! " 

"They'll have Dr. Ransome, I suppose, though we 
don't think anything of him." 

" Oh, of course ; and Louisa told me she understood 
exactly how it was. He had been very careless for some 
time, and refused to nurse up his cough. She knew how 
it would be — ^the result was this ! " 

" You said that last sentence exactly like Louisa ! " 
laughed Maud. 

" Instinctive ! I detest that woman ! " 

" Of course you never said anything about *' 

" Rather not, my dear. Your secret is safe with me 
from that personage ! " 

" I'm glad you did not — ^very," said Maud. 

" So am I ! By the bye, I must be off to town to- 
morrow." 

Though used to her husband's flights up and down the 
country, Maud looked up quickly. 

"Why, dearest?" 

"Oh, just business." 

" Do you know, Alan, I'm afraid I am growing like 
Margaret as I get older. I am beginning to worry." 

" You are ? " he looked at her, attentively. It was part 
of the agony price that his misdeeds might line and 
wrinkle the face of Maud. He had argued for long 
that he did not care about himself. He could go to the 
deuce any time. It was Maud and Joan — ^poor li'le Joan 
that mattered. 

" Worryin' is a useless occupation, Maudie ! Don't.'* 
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" I wish you would tell me more of your affairs ! " 
she said with a manifest effort. " I don't think I have 
been doing right all these years in not bearing more of 
your anxieties 1 If there is anything wrong — I mean, 
bothering — ^perhaps it would be easier if we both to- 
gether faced " 

He let her stumble on. He was wrestling with a 
strong temptation to unburden himself. Maud was a 
sensible woman. He knew she would never reproach 
him. He wondered what her judgment would be about 
the present plan. No, he did not wonder. He knew she 
would be against it. Women did not understand. They 
had no commercial courage. There was the one chance 
in a hundred that he might pull round; best let things 
go for the present. 

" Worry ! Nonsense ! Bless you ! Men always have 
some business or other; but I fancy the world is not at 
an end yet. I shall only stay a couple of days or so. I 
will wire you. I shall get Hugh and Margaret to put 
me up." 

Maud sighed. She had never thrown herself against 
her husband yet, and she was not going to begin now. 
All the same — if she were only sure ! 

But the thought that Alan would see Margaret was 
cheerful, and she was soon occupied in calculating with 
her cook the exact weight of the hamper of coimtry 
produce she could venture to ask Sir Alan to take. 

The next day Sir Alan wished his wife an affection- 
ate farewell ; told Joan that she must be head stable-boy 
during his absence, and departed to town buoyed up 
with the sanguine prospect of putting Simon tod Dun- 
stan in the wrong, by showing them that he. Sir Alan, 
was not altogether a fool — ^was still capable of fighting 
a winning battle for the family. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Sir Alan received a warm welcome from Margaret 
on the strength of all he had to tell her about her sister. 

Sir Alan was happy to talk, and happy to find him- 
self in such comfortable quarters after a particularly 
cold journey. There was a certain effeminacy in the 
style of the Shenton establishment which amused him. 
The valeting he was accustomed to was of the simplest, 
and the multiplication of wants discovered and supplied 
by the man he inwardly called his "lile bounder of a 
brother-in-law," was a continual source of amusement to 
him. 

" My word, Denton, but you do fairly know how to 
tuck yourself up with the best of this world ! " he re- 
marked as they sat over their wine when Margaret had 
left them. 

" Yes ; I fancy I know what to buy and how to buy it 
pretty freely by this time ! " said Denton, serenely. 
"One might as well, after all, have it. If we don't 
some one else will! Scratch race — ^no handicapping — 
and prizes to the foremost ! " 

" A bit stiff on the unlucky beggars ! " remarked Sir 
Alan. 

" My dear sir, they should hurry up ! All the same 
chance." 

"A trial of muscle and wind, eh? Well, I'm joggin' 
along some distance behind, anyway ! " said Sir Alan, 
glad to get a chance to introduce his business. 

" You are? " Denton had thought so for some time, 
but he preferred to affect ignorance. 
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. " Yes ; and you bein' what you are, Denton, I thought 
you might possibly — ^that is to say, you won't say any- 
thin' to Simon? Not that he'll be up to business for 
awhile!" 

" Most certainly not ! " 

" Well, you see I thought you might know something 
likely to be worth going for ^" 

" You mean you want to buy for the rise? " 

" That's the idea, but I'm hanged if I know how you 
'Change men put it ! " 

Denton turned on his chair, and threw the end of his 
cigarette into the fire, and proceeded to manufacture an- 
other; rolling it dexterously between his soft short 
fingers. 

" To tell you the truth, Alan," and he smiled pleas- 
antly ; " it's rather curious your coming up at this pre- 
cise moment — quite providential the good folk would 
say. I'm busy with some Mexican silver mines, and " 

" Simon named them to me some months ago," inter- 
rupted Sir Alan, and he leaned eagerly forward. 

" It is quite likely he did ! " Simon and Denton had 
already had correspondence regarding the advisability of 
taking Sir Alan into their schemes ; to share their liabil- 
ities or their profits, as the case might be. "Yes, it's 
quite likely he did. But we have made progress since 
then. We are in fact upon the point of floating." 

" Simon said something about the business being 
risky, and that sort of thing." 

"Ah, did he? Well, that was so at the time. There 
h^s been great mismanagement under the vendors. I 
regret to say I am one of them. We got in a fool of a 
manager, and the business — ^however, we needn't go into 
all that — ^but they are willing to sell out at a fair price. 
Anything to get a good inflow of working capital. The 
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public may be a trifle shy at first, but we are bound to 
succeed." 

Denton's clean tidy face beamed at the prospect, and 
he twisted up his waxed mustache into the neatest pos- 
sible side curls. 

Sir Alan got up and stood against the mantel-shelf. 
" Now, look here, Denton, before we go any further, I 
had better tell you how it is. My lawyer doesn't know 
I am here, neither does Simon. I want to get this plan 
cut and dried in private — ^to keep it to ourselves for the 
present." Denton nodded, comprehendingly. " I'm per- 
fectly capable of carrying my own business through, and 
prefer to do so." 

"Oh, quite so. It is certainly pleasanter — ^much 
pleasanter to keep one's affairs private." 

" You see — I don't mind Simon so much, but Louisa 
— well, quite between ourselves, I'm bound to say I can't 
stand Louisa ! " 

Denton leaned back and laughed. " I agree with you 
there, Alan ! Oh, the women ! Keep the women out of 
business matters, or the very deuce is the result ! " 

" You'll understand that I've very little ready money 
— in fact, can hardly struggle along with any decency. 
I've tried to blind my wife as long as possible, but, by 
Jove, I can't do it much longer ! " 

" But you could, I suppose, get at capital ? You are 
not absolutely stone broke? Excuse the question, old 
man ! " Denton was anxious to discover whether the 
stone was worth the squeezing. 

" Oh, don't apologize I No, I'm not done yet. The 
Hall is practically free. Simon has a small mortgage for 
some ready cash he lent me." 

" It might be just possible to arrange matters without 
any cash down at all. As I say, we expect a big boom 
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when the affair is properly worked up. You might be 
able to sell out at a profit before the settlement day. In 
any case the shares would not be fully paid up in the 
first instance." 

Sir Alan listened attentively. He felt that he was 
getting at something at last. He seemed to see daylight 
invading his long night. The very candles on the table 
nodded to him their friendly assurance. 

"What would you say if I could get you on as a 
director?" 

Sir Alan stretched his long length against the friendly 
mantel-shelf, and a smile quivered about the wearied lines 
of his bronzed face. It was a smile like that of a sur- 
prised child who had just received a compliment from 
his schoolmaster. Sir Alan, though despising regular 
evening clothes as an invasion of that conventional world 
which he obstinately regarded as the primary cause of 
all his misfortunes, and infinitely preferring his velvet 
lounge jacket, grown brown with age and smoke, looked, 
nevertheless, exceedingly handsome in the broadcloth, 
which set off the well-built frame equally as well as the 
shooting-jacket. Envy seized on the small man as he 
looked up at the great one. It was a continual annoy- 
ance to Denton, that though mentally he looked down 
on the general run of his neighbors, yet physically he 
was condemned to look up to them. He knew only too 
well that " Little Denton " or " Hughie " were his most 
usual titles on 'Change. 

" And the duties ? " asked Sir Alan, in reply to the 
last remark. 

" Ah, merely nominal. You have to attend a Board 
meeting now and then, but nothing serious, and you get 
your fee. Not a managing directorship, of course." 
Denton subdued the smile which involuntarily crossed 
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his face. " No, the company merely wants a few good 
names — ^to give confidence, you know ! " 

" The thing's all right, I suppose? I mean there's no 
jugglin' about it? I shouldn't be helpin' to cheat any- 
body ? You know what I mean ? " 

" I confess I don't ! " said Denton, rather stiffly. He 
looked hard at his brother-in-law, and the expression of 
wounded innocence was so obviously convincing that Sir 
Alan promptly apologized. 

" Oh, I know it will be all right — only one can't be 
too careful nowadays. I mean — ^you know I'd rather — 
well, I'd rather lose a confounded lot myself than — oh, 
you understand what I mean ! " 

" Perfectly ! " and Denton smiled affably. It amused 
him to see the curious code of morality affected by this 
betting man. "But in this case, as I am one of the 
vendors myself, I know the thing right down to the 
bottom ! " 

" Just so — ^just so ! And I shall be greatly obliged if 
you can give me a look in ! " 

" I shall be delighted to do what I can. Much de- 
pends on whether I can raise the capital for you on the 
security you mention. You must give me time to con- 
sider the best arrangements. Your visit is rather sud- 
den, and what with Simon's illness — ^by the bye, what 
did you say you considered the Hall worth ? " 

" I can't say what it is worth. I only know that I've 
spent the best part of thirty thousand on the place since 
I came into the property." 

" Ah, well, that is some sort of g^ide. However, we 
won't waste any more time this evening. We can settle 
something in the City to-morrow. The title ought to 
draw. The public loves a title ! " 

" Now that is exactly what Simon remarked once ! I 
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never expected to make sixpence out of the title ! " and 
Sir Alan laughed half nervously. " Well, you have lifted 
a load off my mind, and I shall take the thing as practi- 
cally settled. I won't thank you to-night, but if you can 
clear me out of this beastly mess, I'll not forget it ! " 

" Ah, well— one's friends, you know ! " and Denton 
led the way into the drawing-room. 

He did not go in, but remarked quietly as they 
reached the door, ** I never mention business transactions 
to Margaret, of course ! " 

The Willows was furnished in the lavish style which 
a large class of irresponsible Londoners affect. Lavish- 
ness for ostentation first, for comfort second, and for art 
a very backward third. The price paid and the where- 
abouts of the furnishing establishment were more impor- 
tant than the articles purchased. 

A tradesman of enterprise was able to force any 
article upon such a subject as Mr. Hugh Denton, so long 
as he could convince him that it was either intrinsically 
valuable, or the vogue among certain upper sets on whom 
he looked with outward derision and inward awe. 

But flowers are happily always beautiful and never 
vulgar, and Margaret, though unable to stem the tide of 
her husband's preference for the grand or grotesquely 
striking, was allowed the full enjoyment of a highly in- 
telligent Scotch gardener. She appreciated his efforts, 
and he valued her appreciation, and between them they 
managed to turn the house into a dream of wonder. 

Denton had engaged the gardener irom a noble earl 
who had come to grief, and he, fearing that his secured 
treasure might despise the position and orders of a mere 
commoner, went out of his way to show by his lavish 
expenditure upon labor, plants, seeds, and bulbs that he 
was no ordinary master. 
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"You understand, McLeish, that you have only to 
ask for 'what you require. You can not please me better 
than by supplying my house with rare specimens for 
my friends to admire ! " 

And the gardener respectfully took the measure of 
his new master, and, being a shrewd man, he rejoiced in 
the opportunity he foresaw of indulging his own particu- 
lar hobbies, and leading in his profession among friends 
whose masters were not so liberally disposed. 

McLeish soon insinuated his yearnings after the 
flesh-pots of flower-shows, and Denton, struck with the 
honor and glory of beating Lord Blank in roses and the 
Duchess of Dash in chrysanthemums, fell an easy vic- 
tim, and boasted of the prizes which he had paid for, 
and which his gardener pocketed. 

" You'll not find a smarter fellow than McLeish any- 
where ! " he would boast to his friends. " Took every- 
thing before him at the Palace last month. When Mc- 
Leish steps forward, the rest step back! I had I don't 
know how many ladyships inquiring after him last week. 
But McLeish knows his best policy. He knows where 
the money flows. He's begging to take up orchids next, 
and I'm blessed if he sha'n't have his run, and make 
certain folks sit up ! " 

And the friends, hoping for advantages to be got out 
of Hugh Denton, naturally laughed cordial encourage- 
ment. 

But McLeish took the measure of his mistress like- 
wise, and with kindly consideration allowed her to par- 
ticipate in his doings. 

The master boasted of the results he could check, the 
mistress reveled in the long periods of waiting and 
watching for experiment, and was as excited as the ex- 
perimenter himself. 
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She rejoiced therefore in the liberty allowed her, and 
after her husband's departure, donned the Holland apron 
and pottered round after her treasures — ^treasures which 
stood to her for the beauty, the joy, the satisfaction of 
life which somehow she had missed. Among the flowers 
Margaret's face grew childlike once more. The old eager 
delight sparkled forth again. Flowers never jarred, 
never teased, never retaliated. 

In spite of Denton's warning, Alan could not help 
showing, by his general air of relief, that the chat over 
the wine had been of moment to him. 

" You are like Maud, and you are not ! " he remarked, 
as he sat watching Margaret earnestly. 

" We were never considered alike when we were girls 
— ^partly perhaps because I was so much older." 

" It must be the wonderful Randall complexion ! " 
and Sir Alan studied her attentively. But he could not 
locate the difference. It did not strike him that it lay in 
the general fact that Margaret's power was in the pos- 
sibility of the eyes, and Maud's in the unrealized strength 
of the mouth and chin. Margaret was lying back against 
a crimson cushion, which showed off her slender figure 
and white lace gown to perfection. 

She laughed as she saw her big brother-in-law still 
looking at her. 

"Why, Alan — I am fast growing into an old 
woman ! " 

She was playing aimlessly with a little gray Persian 
kitten, which scrambled untiringly after possession of 
the chains which glistered round her neck. 

" Kitty, Kitty ! " she remonstrated, as the soft paw 
rested on the snowy bosom. So the kitten set to work 
on the bracelets with undaunted energy. 

" You're a size larger than Maud ! " Sir Alan an- 
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nounced idly. " Poor little Maud ! Never mind. Well 
pull through yet, Margaret, if that husband of yours 
carries out his intentions. He will have his reward some 
day!" 

Margaret gave a faint start, and looked at her 
brother-in-law earnestly. 

" I don't quite understand you," she said. 

" Oh, well, Hugh said I was not to say anything to 
you, so I won't ! Only he's gettin' me out of a mess, I 
hope. Nothin' like comin' up to headquarters. Hope to 
go back to Maud a new man ! " 

" You are not, I tru^t, relying on impossibilities ? " 

" Oh, dear no ! Your Hugh is a clever man ! I know 
a clever man when I meet him. You landed more brains 
than my poor little Maud — ^bless her ! " 

" Oh, yes — Hugh is clever — ^very I Kitty, darling, you 
really mustn't ! " and she unwound the kitten from her 
arm, and curled it energetically into a ball on her lap. 

Sir Alan departed to his room early. He informed 
his host and hostess that he couldn't stand late hours. 

" I don't see the good of wasting good candles when 
sunshine is to be had for nothin' ! Give me an early bed 
and an early momin' tramp ! " 

But when husband and wife were alone Margaret 
rose and went to the window. She drew aside the blind 
for a moment, and the moonlight streamed into her eyes 
and silvered her glossy hair. Then she turned back into 
the room again. 

"Hughl" 

"My dear!" 

"You are sure you are not leading Alan on in any 
way — ^to do anything that later he might regret ? " 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" You know, Hugh, I don't wish to interfere in your 
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business — but this time I am so afraid — oh, I have such 
a dread that — I mean I could not bear for anything to 
happen to Alan and Maud through us ! " 

Denton threw back his head and laughed. 

"Well, I'm jiggered! So Alan has been chattering 
after all ! No — ^as you say, you do not usually interfere 
in business matters. Well, my advice to-night is to keep 
to your usual custom ! " 

"Yes — ^but in this case," she remonstrated. 

" My dear, the last wish I have in the world is to 
be rude to you, but you do know my firm opinion re- 
garding women's understanding and business matters. 
Let us keep to our own pleasant footing ! " 

She leaned against the back of a chair to steady her- 
self, then came slowly forward toward him. She put 
her hand on his shoulder and looked him in the face. 

" Hugh — ^you know I take all you give me. I ask no 
questions. You are very kind; but sometimes I won- 
der — " she stopped for an instant, then continued hur- 
riedly : " Don't put me off 1 I have a strong feeling as 
though — ^well as though what you have been advising 
to-night might be — ^well, too much of a responsibility to 
take!" She changed the end of her sentence breath- 
lessly. 

Hugh jerked out a short laugh. 

" Well, really, Margaret, is that all ? I don't seem to 
recognize this latest style ! " 

But the woman was still in earnest, and continued 
rapidly : " I am certain, Hugh, that Maud worries over 
their affairs. She and Alan play hide-and-seek with one 
another over their difficulties, and what you might con- 
sider a fair risk — which might, I don't say, be perfectly 
right for you — ^would not — oh, could not be right for 
Alan. Don't you think so yourself?" 
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"I think, my dear, that you are extremely nervous 
and silly ! Go to bed. I make it a strict rule not to dis- 
cuss business with you, and I shall stick to it ! Besides, I 
must glance through the evening papers. Ach! take 
away that stupid animal ! " 

She stooped and pulled away the kitten which was 
struggling up his leg, and nestled it in her neck. 

" Oh, Hugh — I wish — oh, I wish you wouldn't ! " 
There was a faint sob in the voice if he could but have 
heard it. 

"Margaret I" 

" Oh, I hate it ! Hate it all ! " she cried, passionately. 

" Hate what, may I inquire? " 

She flushed crimson, and pulled nervously at the 
fronds of a maidenhair fern. 

" Oh, you know what I hate ! The everlasting money 
getting. The horrible feeling I have that these great 
strokes, these lucky chances of yours are all wrong — 
wicked. That others suffer through us, and that we 
— ^perhaps we might have been so much happier without 
them!" 

"My dear Margaret," he returned, calmly, "if you 
were not so evidently overtired, I should be extremely 
annoyed ! As it is — " and he laughed, satirically — " as it 
is, go to bed, and your dishonest partner will excuse this 
unfortunate little tirade ! " 

Her full underlip quivered, and a slight shudder 
passed through her. She stood still, irresolute, and he 
stretched out for a sheaf of evening papers lying on a 
table. 

" You must indeed be enchanted that you have never 
been troubled with an heir to your thief of a husband! 
Now I perfectly comprehend your ready acquiescence. 
It has always puzzled me ! " 
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She stared transfixed till he had finished. Then, with 
a sharp cry, she turned from him. 

" Ridiculous women are ! " he murmured. " I think 
I had her that time ! " and he chuckled. " She'll get over 
it ; but I won't be interfered with. I took her practically 
penniless. I give her every mortal thing money can buy, 
and she must behave herself. I can't stand a woman 
interfering with my affairs. There's reason in all 
things ! " 

Then he read the latest news, and before retiring 
decided that it was worth the chance of Simon's being 
well enough to attend to a telegram despatched early on 
the following morning: 

"Alan here. Shall T give him chance of Mexicans? 
Do you care to lend amount on security you know 
of? — Denton.^' 

To which a reply came in due course : 

" Arrange matters as you choose. Simon ill, but will 
lend any amount with that security. — Louisa.'' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

" I SUPPOSE there is no just cause or impediment why 
you should not go out golfing with me this morning?" 
asked Bridget, one bright Saturday in November. 

" I'd like to go awfully/' he returned, " but " 

"Joan turning up?" 

" I wish you had asked me before, but we arranged 
that she should come over early, as I had not been out- 
of-doors for so long, and " 

" Ah — quite so ! I would not stand in your way on 
any account ! You are, I must say, Rene, quite the most 
sociable brother I have ever heard or read of ! " 

The boy flushed sensitively, for he was particularly 
careful in his attentions to his sister. " Oh, Bridget," he 
began. Then the door opened and Joan was in the 
room. 

" You see," went on Rene, " we were going to Heron- 
by, and if Miss Wastell asks us to stay, we sha'n't be 
back till the afternoon, and if you cared to come?" 

" Many thanks — no ! How you two can go everlast- 
ingly begging your meals from the farmers passes my 
comprehension!" said Bridget in her most drawling 
style, giving her shoulders the slightest perceptible jerk. 

" They like us to go ! " said Joan, instantly on the 
defensive where Rene was involved. 

" It must be delightful to be so sure of your welcome ! 
Only there might be such a thing as outstaying even a 
Westmoreland farmer's welcome ! " 
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"We are entirely different from ordinary people!" 
said Rene, quickly. "Besides we want to ask Wastell 
what he did at the Farbiggin horse-fair — ^and the cow- 
fair too." 

" And whether he sold Good Luck ! " added Joan. 

" Now what possible interest can it be to you to pry 
into the farmers' bargains ? " 

" Every possible interest ! " exclaimed Rene. " But 
we never can make you understand, Bridget! " He was 
irritated, and showed it. "Why, we've watched Good 
Luck ever since he was foaled, three years quite! Of 
course, we want to know what Wastell got — ^and who 
bought him. Why, he should run into three figures, 
bred off " 

"Thanks," said his sister, dryly. "But stud-book 
particulars do not fascinate me, I am thankful to say. 
I will tell mamma you are gone. Only mind you are 
back, Rene, before sunset, or we shall have you laid up 
again ! " 

" All right ! " said the boy, hurriedly. What a nui- 
sance Bridget could make of herself. "Come along, 
Joan!" 

But when they had gone, the girl turned away up- 
stairs with a fierce look of resentment on her face that 
might have warned Rene, had he seen it, that he was 
playing with a volcano when he disregarded certain 
symptoms his sister occasionally showed him. How 
could he know that underneath the queer sarcastic ex- 
terior of his sister, there lurked a passionate devo- 
tion to himself, capable of g^ing long lengths for satis- 
faction. 

And meanwhile Rene and Joan had climbed the lower 
end of Beethnot, and were rejoicing in the November 
scent of the misty atmosphere. They looked over the 
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dank, level mosses, a mixture of russet browns and 
sepias, with here and there a streak of yellow, while 
greens still lingered in the pines, the firs, the yews, and 
the hollies. 

The sky was too bright to be looked into, and the 
deep blue overhead faded to a delicate gray, which flung 
itself down like a veil over the varying distances— dis- 
tance after distance bounded by its own outline of rocky 
fell or darkly indicated tree-tops — ^all the under detail 
being lost in the mist. 

"Hullo, bramble blossom still!" cried Joan as she 
plucked a solitary white flower and stuck it in her bright 
scarlet coat. 

" Comin* out in pink ! " her father had said, admir- 
ingly, when she rushed up to show herself in her new 
outfit. 

" If you're so fond of prickles, take this too ! " 
laughed Rene, as he cut a sprig of holly, circled with 
fresh berries. 

"Happy Christmas!" said Joan, as she added it to 
the white blossom. 

" We'll have a regular lark to-day ! " said he. " Oh, 
it is disgusting to be boxed up at home ! You have no 
idea what the martyrdom is ! " 

" Oh, well, cheer up ! ' Life is real, life is earnest,' 
as the poetry books say, and I'm sure those scratching 
old hens down there think so, and those dappled cows, 
and the lazy sheep all turning their noses the same way 
— ^and those men carting peats, and Joss — look, there's 
Jossie at his hedge, clipping — wicked sinner — ^and you 
and I idling here ! " 

"And Wastell's red cart and white horse crawling 
along the Syke lane ! " 

" And that young villain of a Kit Tyson driving! I 
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wonder they let her ! " cried Joan, as she espied the small 
figure in the sailor hat and white apron and blue print 
frock, seated high up in the front of the cart. 

" I wonder what she's been up to lately ! " 

" We'll find out ! She'll be taking dinner to the men 
among the turnips, and if we hurry down we can get a 
ride in the cart ! " said the practical Joan. 

The idea smacked of adventure, or at any rate fun, so 
they hurried down the fell, the Beloved Benjamin bark- 
ing at their heels, along a narrow, muddy track, across 
the highroad, and into a sandy lane with wide, grassy 
margin, and irregular hedges which cut through the moss 
lands down to the sea. This particular lane led directly 
past the old Thorpel Syke estate, and along the seashore 
round northwest to Heronby, and was known in the 
district as the Syke Road. 

Such a lane was difficult to drive on, unless the 
wheels were kept in the deep ruts. Joan and Rene took 
some pride in seeing how long they could keep to their 
bicycle saddles over the stony, sandy, grassy surface. 
But in the autumn they had learned by sad experience 
that bicycles were best left at home when Jossie strewed 
every lane with his treacherous thorn clippings. 

" Isn't he like Dad ? " said Joan, as they walked along 
the sandy track. Every puddle reflected the blue over- 
head, while the clearly cut hedge shadows quivered 
across them. 

" Very ! " agreed Rene, as he caught sight of Jossie, 
stretching himself up from his work. A tall, handsome 
figure, in his shabby country gentleman's attire. 

" Hullo, Jossie ! " cried Joan, gaily, " in mischief 
again, I see!" 

" Rather softly this morning! " he returned. 

" Eye — ^but jolly ! " said Rene ; " and how does hedge 
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laying suit you this weather? " Rene stood turning over 
the fallen cuttings with his rough hazel stick. 

" It's never asked me yet, whether or not it suited 
me ! It's a job I was, likely, bom for ! " said the man, 
philosophically. 

"But you're a beast, all the same, for scattering 
thorns all over the lane ! " interposed Joan. 

" It's the wind. Miss Joan, what scatters them. 
When folk walked as God meant 'em, there was nothing 
made of a thorn or two! But now, why, every cycling 
chap as comes impedencing from Farbiggin grumbles 
over them! Like as if t' countryside had been made to 
suit such like ! If folk hasn't t' brass for a horse or a de- 
cent mare — let 'em walk ! " 

Joan laughed, knowing that she had succeeded in hit- 
ting one of Jossie's pet grievances. 

"And here you are cutting away all the hips and 
haws, and the lovely wild-rose branches, and tearing at 
the red bryony. Look ! Look what you have done ! " 
and Joan pointed to the long heaps of hedge clippings. 
" Can you pretend for one moment that that horrid, low, 
straight, woody thing you are making is as lovely as 
that?" and she pointed to the uncut hedge straggling 
up against the sky-line. " Oh, you Philistine ! " 

" I never heard of no Philistine, only him as li'le 
David kilt with a slape stone ! Had he aught to do with 
hedge clippin' ? " inquired Jossie, soberly. 

The boy and girl laughed. " One in the eye there, 
Joan!" said Rene. 

"Happen even in them foreign parts they'd have to 
keep the hedges up ! " said Jossie, thinking the matter 
out, " and as for Langbarra', why, t' beasts would be all 
over the spot if it wasn't for me, and t' folk swearing to 
t' wrong uns, and a' maks o' doin's ! " 
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" Well, we're off to the sea, now. What's the tide been 
up to, lately?" 

" Nowt particular, nowt but trailen back and f or'ard. 
It uU be aboot high water now. It uU not run much 
longer!" 

The red cart had passed into the brown turnip field, 
which was brightened with the wet turnip tops sparkling 
in the light, where the men were busy piling up the roots 
in long, wedge-shaped piles before sodding them over 
until wanted. The cart was now turning back through 
a gate leading into the lane. 

" Hullo, Kit! " called Rene. Kit stopped, and pulled 
the mare's mouth violently. 

"Oh, go on!" cried Joan. "We can get in all 
right ! " and without waiting for an invitation, they 
swung themselves up from behind in a manner that sug- 
gested previous practise, 

" Ec ! We-ec ! wa-aw ! Wach-wac-ach ! " called the 
g^Us from the plowed furrows of black peatland on each 
side the lane. Out of work during high water, they were 
busy among the piles of turnip tops, and red-stemmed 
mangels, or the dull green undergrowth of the harvest 
fields, which were glancing with a silvery shimmer, as 
the light caught on the short stubble. 

" Hie away, Beloved, boy ! " cried Joan, waving her 
arms, and off the dog ran, nosing the hedge, till an old 
cock pheasant rose with an indignant " Kurrock-kuroo," 
and his back and tail blazed in the sunlight ere he 
reached a neighboring cover. At this the Beloved 
barked furiously, and looked back at the cart for con- 
gratulation. 

"And do you like it better now?" asked Rene, as 
they rattled along. 

" Happen ! " Kit admitted. " I like my uncle, but I 
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can't abide my Aunt Barbara! If it wasn't as theyVe 
let me get hod with t' beasts, I would go back to Far- 
biggin to-morrow ! " 

"Been in any more mischief?" asked Joan. 

"I might tell you something, only you mustn't let 
on to nobody ! " 

" Of course not ! " said Rene. 

" Why, it was only yesterday — ^there was a great rat 
as comed every morning into t' bam, and I always gave 
it a bite o' bread and cheese I'd saved from t' supper, but 
Aimt Barbara, she can't abide rats, and she sets t' trap, 
and copped it ! " Kit raised her voice to overcome the 
rattling of the cart. "And yesterday morning when 
I come in, there t' poor li'le beast was with its head fast 
int' trap dead!" 

"What a shame!" burst forth Rene. 

" Eye, so when Aunt Barbara come asking if t' trap 
had copped it, I telt her I'd buried it ! " 

"Well, goon!" 

Kit's eyes twinkled. "They'se happen find out o' 
Monda'!" 

"But if you buried it?" 

" I buried it right enough — in t' milk-pans ! They'se 
find it after t' butter makin' o' Monda'! And it was 
ter'ble mashed ! " she added, triumphantly. 

" Kit ! " gasped Joan ; even she could appreciate the 
enormity of the oflFense. But Kit was a hardened young 
person. She merely chuckled. 

"And I'se get a rare hidin', but I don't care! I'se 
spoiled a deal o' pounds o' butter for 'em ! Yon's some- 
thing!" 

Rene and Joan looked at each other a moment sol- 
emnly, and then burst into a peal of laughter. 

Kit was exceedingly gratified at the result of her story. 
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" Folk says as my uncle he's a ter'ble straight man. Fse 
see whether or not he sells t' rat butter next week or 
not! We'sesee!" 

Presently the cart rattled past the standing hay and 
com stacks into the farm-yard, and Miss Wastell came 
out, and stood in the porch, which was washed a deep 
blue, while well-scoured pans stood on the shelves at 
each side. 

Richard Wastell at the same moment came out from 
the bam across the yard. Rene, going straight to the 
point, immediately inquired after the fair. 

" Nay, what I did no trade on Thursda* ! We'd get- 
ten shot of our lot this back-end." 

"But was it a decent fair?" asked Joan, profession- 
ally. 

"Well — ^there was girt and li'le and rubbish of a' 
maks! Dodd had some ter'ble fleshy beasts with 
him!" 

" Ours," commented Joan. " Yes, my father said he 
had done well." 

" And Good Luck ? " asked Rene. 

"Eye, Good Luck?" echoed Joan. 

Richard Wastell was a cautious man. He was not 
going to commit himself all at once, not even to " them 
li'le twins " who, everybody knew, wanted to know every- 
thing. 

" Them as was ridin' about in t' fair said as there was 
not much trade doin'." 

" But what were you asking? " asked Joan, not to be 
put off. 

"One hundred and fifty pounds!" said Wastell, 
casually. 

" And little enough, too ! " broke in Barbara. She was 
standing in the porch still. A tall, hard-looking wom- 
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an, with high cheek-bones, sunken eyes, and a wide, tight 
mouth. 

Her brother looked at her protestingly. 

" Nay, Barbara, what I doubt I couldn't have started 
higher with a three-year-auld ! " 

"Happen not!" she snapped, and turned to the 
house. 

"But you got?" persisted Rene. 

" What does ta want to know for, my lad.^ " 

" What a silly question ! " said Joan. " I don't be- 
lieve you got fifty pounds ! " 

The man nodded his head sideways. " Fifty pounds ! 
One hundred and thirty guineas with t' shillin's knocked 
off ! Now you ken t' lot, so come in t' house and see if 
Barbara has a bit o' meat for us ! " 

Just exactly what they wanted, so with joy they ac- 
cepted the anticipated invitation. Rene got on better 
with Barbara than Joan did, for he treated her with such 
deferential courtesy that she was lured from her usual 
stiffness. So they conversed amiably on the news of the 
district till it was time for Wastell to set off to his work 
again. 

Then Kit, under strict injunctions to be back in time 
for the milking, set them on their way home. It was one 
of Kit's grievances that she should have to work on 
Saturday afternoon. None of the girls she knew at Far- 
biggin did it. It was insufferable. 

When they reached the highroad, Joan and Rene 
urged her to return. They wished her good-by, and 
shook hands as eagerly as though she were their dearest 
friend, exactly as Mrs. Simon and Bridget appeared 
round the corner in the heavy landau, drawn by the 
great horses called by Sir Alan " Simon's beasts." 

The coachman drew up. 
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" Get in — both of you ! " said Mrs. Simon, " and who 
was that, pray?" 

" Kit, mamma ! " said Rene, as he got in after Joan. 

"And who is Kit?" 

" She's that horrid beggar child, Wastell brought 
from Farbiggin, mamma. A regular bad lot f " said 
Bridget. " I don't consider it fit for them to go to 
Heronby while she is there ! " 

Joan's panting retort was stopped by a violent push 
from Rene. 

" Bridget, how dare you ! " the boy looked at her with 
fierce wrath. The girl looked back with her own bully- 
ing expression, but she had noticed lately that she was 
losing her power over Rene. He returned her look un- 
abashed. 

"Good-by! Good-by!" called Joan, rising for a 
moment, and waving her hand to Kit who was walking 
backward along the Syke Lane. 

" Really, Joan ! " snapped Bridget, rearranging the 
rug ostentatiously. 

" Don't wrangle, children, please ! " said Mrs. Simon. 
"And keep your boots under the seat — ^away from my 
gown, Rene. I can't understand how you get so shock- 
ingly muddy — ^and your hands ! You positively smell of 
the farm-yard ! " 

Joan put her own hands quickly under the rug. 

" Quite the best place," said Bridget, sweetly. 

Rene left his hands out on the rug and looked at them 
attentively. He disliked dirt himself, and was particular 
for a boy — ^all the same he felt inclined to dispute the 
sin of griminess. 

" But, mamma, I don't exactly see why " 

"Oh, don't begin arguing! you know how I dislike 
it ! I think it is quite time we were getting you off re- 
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spectably to a civilized school. However, I am thankful 
to get you home a trifle sooner on this damp afternoon. 
I suppose, my dear," turning to Joan, " if we leave you 
at Langbarrow comer you can manage to see yourself 
home?" 

" Oh, yes, Aimt Louisa ; perfectly well ! " said Joan, 
eagerly. 

"You always were so independent, weren't you?" 
said Bridget, smiling kindly. 

Joan despised herself for the rest of the day because 
she could not help the deep crimson dyeing her cheeks. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Simon de Renegil^ with life in front of himi had, 
without analyzing the feeling, pushed along steadily with 
no guide but that of his own self-interest. 

He had no personal objection to others succeeding so 
long as they did not succeed at his expense. He was 
even capable of waxing enthusiastic over the successes 
achieved by bank customers; and so long as an over- 
draft paid, he was cordiality itself. With an unselfish, 
generous-hearted wife he might even have developed a 
punctilious sober-minded open-handedness. 

It is difficult to appreciate that strong steady pursu- 
ance of self-interest that possesses some men and women^ 

It is scarcely that they subdue their kindlier nature; 
that they deliberately seal up the fountains of their com- 
passion — ^the ordinary common kindliness which affects 
so many gregarious animals ; for they seem unpossessed 
of the kindlier nature; they aflfect no interest in their 
kind, and it is due to them to add that they claim none. 

They have not even that wolf-like instinct still pos- 
sessed by the dog, to hunt in packs for the common good, 
to strain after companionship at all costs. Rather such 
natures seem akin to the tiger or cat. They pursue their 
own ends in effective isolation. 

Their souls are detached from humanity. Strong, 
acute, self-sufficient, they accept without misgiving the 
accumulated results of the accumulated sense of right, 
justice, and loving-kindness developed by mankind. 
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They reckon upon the virtues of others as their right- 
ful support, but they themselves add nothing. Cut them 
clean away from human life, and humanity suddenly 
springs into a higher light and purity. 

It is not the savage, the slum-dweller, the ill-developed 
humanity weed who drags back the world. It is the 
self-complacent solidity of the self-seeker that breaks the 
rush of enthusiastic race effort. 

These detached souls appear as other men. They do 
the same kind of work; make their bargains; live their 
lives; but they remain untouched with the feelings of 
the world's infirmities. They resent those who would seek 
to inflame their hearts with the red-hot touch of the 
world's stupendous patience. 

These souls abound in every rank of society, and pre- 
serve their right of detachment by closely adhering to 
the conventionalities of their social status, whatever it 
may be. If wealthy they subscribe, but subscribe the 
minimum unless reputable advertisement be the object 
of the hour. They austerely do their "duty" ; but 
as enthusiasm is so often mistaken, so often one-sided, 
so often frankly absurd, they leave it alone. The 
safe side is necessarily the right side. A faint smile, a 
polite word, and the hand on the pocket has the desired 
effect. 

Life after all is a pure game. All pieces on the board 
have their place. They are in the way or they are not. 
Their value, on whichever side, entirely depends on the 
importance to the main action. If it is necessary to have 
an exchange of pieces, a general slaughter, it is carried 
through. To question the feelings of the pieces would be 
ridiculous : they are but pieces. 

Many men and women live long, and play the game 
out to an admirable triumph. Whether they win or not, 
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depends on what constitutes victory. Probably, however, 
they " have their reward." 

Others awake half through the game. They discover 
suddenly that this game is not ^fter all worth while; 
that the real battle is raging in mid-air, just beyond their 
reach, dealing harder blows and bringing larger guer- 
dons than the earthly game. They become conscious 
that an intangible atmosphere is rushing past them. 
They perceive it, but they can not breathe it. An at- 
mosphere which fools are calling Love and Humanity, 
and the God-Spirit. 

They realize that their hearts have, after all, been 
bound up with the rest of mankind; that their splendid 
detachment was but a delusion. The strain tightens, the 
heart is torn asunder. The end is come. 

What had seemed justifiable and commonplace to 
Simon de Renegil in his vigorous manhood was now 
taking upon itself an uncertain color. The clearly de- 
fined position was growing misty. If the Great End 
were really upon him, cui bono? 

When Louisa had told him of her telegram to Denton, 
she had naturally expected his polite thanks. But all he 
said was, " Poor old Alan ! " 

Louisa was startled. She felt it incumbent upon her 
to have a few plain words with Simon. If not for her 
own sake, at least for the sake of Rene. 

She was convinced from the little that she could worm 
out of Simon that Alan's affairs were in a serious way. 
It would never do to allow Simon to turn unbusiness- 
like. There was no good to anybody in letting the op- 
portunity pass of rising on the ruins. 

Not perhaps that Louisa very definitely acknowledged 
to the idea, but she put herself boldly into the position of 
chief advocate for common-sense. 
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Coming in from her drive with Bridget, she sat for a 
few moments with her handsome cloak over her shoulders 
discussing the matter. 

" He's brought the whole thing upon himself ! " she 
said, severely. " I consider the way Alan has gone on a 
perfect family disgrace. I only hope that he will have 
the grace to show his gratitude when he discovers that 
it is you who are finding the money to help him to a bet- 
ter footing. The idea of his wanting to do the thing 
privately without our knowing an)rthing about it. Alan 
all over. So independent and so stupid ! " 

"Yet " 

" My dear Simon, I can't in the least understand what 
you mean by this new attitude. If Alan is wanting 
money it is far better that if anything happens to him 
the Hall should be in the family." 

"Oh, much better! but I am afraid that if any- 
thing did happen, as you say, he might kick, poor 
boy!" 

Simon leaned back in the great armchair. He was 
very tired, and wished his wife would drop the subject. 
But she had come in refreshed by her drive and bent on 
conversation. 

" Really, Simon, you are too absurd. If Alan's mis- 
fortunes were pure misfortunes, or even through want of 
business capacity, it might be different; but for a man 
to actually gamble away his patrimony, and disgrace his 
family — ^well, he deserves all he gets. It will do him a 
world of good to feel the pinch ! " 

" Pinches are nasty things, I believe ! " A vision of 
rough-and-ready Alan getting him out of a troublesome 
boyish scrap rose before his mental vision. 

"I entirely fail to understand your attitude. You 
seem to think I'm hard! I perfectly agree to lending 
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the money. There is no risk to us, and he might as well 
have the chance, as I say. I only mean that if anything 
goes wrong with the mines " 

"That's the anxiety," said Simon, thoughtfully. 

" Oh, well, we need not consider such an event ! No 
doubt Alan knows what he is about. He went up on his 
own account, without taking us into his confidence, to 
consult Denton, and must run his own risks ! " 

"Yes — I think I had better drop a line to Denton. 
When Denton gets on the war-path " 

" You'll do nothing of the kind, my dear ! " she again 
interrupted, severely. " Do not let us take any more re- 
sponsibility ! If Alan chooses to ruin himself, it is, of 
course, exceedingly trying for us, and we shall have to 
bear it when it comes. But Alan will never thank you 
for appearing in his business. It is a comfort that there 
is some chance of the baronetcy returning to respect- 
ability!" 

" Yes — ^Rene is a good lad ! " said Simon, slowly. 

" Rene ? I meant you, of course ! " 

" It is not I who am ever likely to be a baronet ! " 

"And why, pray?" 

Mrs. Simon was leaving the room, but she returned 
and looked down upon her husband, questioningly. 

"My dear, the contract you and I made together 
some eighteen years ago is running out. We won't make 
a tragedy of it. The bargain was * Till death us do part,' 
if you remember. We have only to do our duty by each 
other for a few months longer, and then — freedom shall 
we call it?" 

The tall, well-dressed woman stood back. 

"Are you endeavoring to tell me that this little at- 
tack means — ^an)rthing?" 

"This little attack — yes — it means everything. We 
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won't worry about it, my dear. We will just jog along 
to the finish." 

" And how long have you known this? " 

" Oh, perhaps three months or so." 

" And have you mentioned the matter to any one ? " 

" The doctor, of course, and Alan ! " 

"Then all I can say is, that I consider you have 
treated me abominably!" and with a heightened color 
she turned and left the room. 

Did he think that she would have shown him any 
scrap of tenderness? Hardly. Yet as the door closed 
he was grievously disappointed. 

Life! Was this really all that life had for him? 
Was the tie so slight? When men were dying, he had 
read that their friends and relations rallied round them, 
and heart-breaking tears fell of pity and love. Love! 
He laughed hoarsely there alone by his own luxurious 
fireside. 

Yes — ^he seemed to have got off the track, somehow. 
Was there no one who would care in the least? 

As Simon sat there alone in the gloomy room, his 
piind grew preternaturally sensitive. A great realization 
of his position plunged down upon him. He positively 
clung to the arm of the chair for support, as he stared 
into the fire. 

He seemed to read his own obituary notice. Fore- 
saw his own pompous funeral. The procession of smi- 
ling magistrates, taking the opportunity of seeing each 
other to make further appointments for work or sport. 
The bank employees, respectfully excited regarding the 
possible general promotion. The service in the church — 
at the grave — read by Mr. Knight, sober for the occa- 
sion. The callers afterward — Louisa, a widow, receiv- 
ing condolences — Good God! 
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He rose and turned restlessly toward a pile of period- 
icals on a side table. Pictures, magazine stories, mon- 
strous fashions in frocks — ^hats. New inventions! Men 
of the hour. All the world worldly. And he was leav- 
ing it all! The world would close in over him like — 
well, like the rocking quicksands which closed over 
the sticks he and Alan used to thrust into their cen- 
ters. 

Should he send for the parson? At the idea he 
laughed again. 

The door opened, and Rene entered slowly and dif- 
fidently. 

All the mud his mother disliked had been cleared 
away, and he stood for a moment at the door, dressed in 
Eton suit, spotless collar and shirt — ^his face healthily 
colored with his day in the open air, his hair brushed 
glossy as silk, tumbling as usual over his forehead, his 
eyes more than ordinarily serious. 

He had a book in one hand, and as he held the handle 
of the door with the other, his father looked at him criti- 
cally, under a new sense of illumination. 

Rene was certainly handsome. Quite the handsomest 
boy he remembered seeing. Bone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. His son! 

Rene had often envied Joan's familiar freedom with 
her "Dad." He supposed fathers felt differently toward 
boys. His relations with his father had always been of 
the politest, but save during their long discussions on 
antiquarian and ancestral lore, when Simon enjoyed in- 
structing his son in the hereditary greatness of the de 
Renegil family, Rene had not trespassed much on his 
father's horizon. 

" Shall I be disturbing you, papa?" 

A great longing seized Simon to find out how this 
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son of his would regard the prospect of his father's 
death. 

" No, no, certainly not. I am gratified that you care 
sufficiently for my company to come in at all ! " 

Simon spoke bitterly. He had not meant to do so, 
and was recalled by the surprised glance of his son. 

Rene was puzzled. He came forward slowly, sat 
down on a stiff chair near a table, opened the book, and 
resting his elbows on the table, began to read. 

Simon watched him steadily. He had never exam- 
ined his son so carefully in his life. 

The more he watched him, the more insufferable it 
seemed that he would never live to see him grow up. 
The idea grasped him powerfully. He was leaving 
this part of himself to live on — on in a world he was 
forsaking. The boy would fulfil his own destiny — 
forget his father, of course. What was there to remem- 
ber? 

Rene turned over the pages of the book, and as time 
passed, Simon saw his lips unconsciously follow the 
words. Now and again he raised his eyes, and looked 
across the room, apparently into mere space. 

"Well, and what's the book?" 

Rene started as the matter-of-fact voice reached his 
ear. 

" Only the Idylls, papa." 

" Ah, Tennyson? " Simon never read poetry. 

"Yes— the Holy Grail." 

Rene was uncertain whether it would be rude to go 
on reading, so he waited. 

"Don't let me interrupt you," said his father, po- 
litely. 

"Oh, I really don't mind about it!" 

" No — no, go on ! Aloud, if you like ! " 
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Rene was amazed. He had never read aloud to his 
father in his life, so began diffidently. He had an ex- 
quisite voice, clear and unconsciously emotional, and as 
he resumed his interest he forgot his listener, and read 
as he was accustomed to read to Joan, when determined 
to inflame that young person into admiration. 

Presently his father interrupted him. 

" You seem to enjoy it ! '' 

" Yes ! Isn't it splendid? But so dreadfully sad." 

"How sad?" 

" Sad and disappointing! When you beg^n with King 
Arthur, you think it is going to be better and better 
right on to the end ! " 

"And isn't it?" 

"Oh, no! they can't keep up the goodness at all! 
Is the world such a very wicked place, papa ? " 

" I imagine it is — ^very." 

"As wicked as when King Arthur ruled?" 

" That I can not vouch for." 

" I wonder if we could see the Holy Grail now?" 

" Hardly, I should think. But I have no evidence to 
go upon." 

" When we are grown up, Joan and I are going out 
into the world to search out the wrongs and fight for 
the right!" 

"Then you are determined to marry Joan?" 

" Oh, that was settled ages ago ! " 

" Whatever happens ? " 

"How happens, papa?" 

" I supposed you were going to marry Joan because 
she will be the heiress to Langbarrow — ^to secure the 
property, you know ! " 

Simon thought nothing of the kind; but he took a 
sour pleasure in testing the boy. 
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" Oh, no, papa ! If Joan were poor as a beggar — 
all in rags — or crippled, or blind, or — or wicked, I would 
marry her ! Why, we've engaged ourselves forever ! " 

" I had not realized that Joan was such an angel ! " 

"If she were an angel, I don't suppose she would 
have wanted to marry me," said Rene, modestly. 

"True love! So you think you have found it, 
already? I confess I never have! " 

"But I thought when people were married — " 
Rene stopped, as a queer doubt rose in his mind. 

" Yes, yes, of course ! So they do. I forgot I was 
married ! Well, marry Joan if you like, and stick to her 
whatever happens. And you might give an eye to your 
mother as well." 

Having unexpectedly probed his son's heart in one 
direction, the death-stricken man was seized with a 
terrible son-sickness. He would like to find out if there 
were any of this abundant love left over for him. He 
had heard a great deal about the love children bore their 
parents. He admitted that he had never cherished the 
plant. He wondered if it were dead. 

" But mamma has you, papa ! " 

Rene was bound to argue out any question that 
puzzled him. 

" At present, but the doctors tell me that I shall be 
away in a few months at the latest." 

" Away for your health ? " 

" Away for good — ^as the saying is." 

The upright lines in the boy's forehead almost met. 
He flushed crimson as an idea dawned upon him. 

"Dead?" he ejaculated. 

" Yes — dead. That is what they call it. I prefer the 
expression ' away.' " 

Rene leaped to his feet in dumb astonishment. Here 
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was indeed a rude break-up of all his established en- 
vironment. 

Without pretending any keen affection for his father, 
he was intensely tender-hearted. He had a trick of trans- 
ferring his own imaginations into the hearts of those 
around him, involuntarily credited others with his own 
feelings. 

" Poor, poor mamma ! " 

Simon was once more greatly disappointed. Evi- 
dently the boy did not care on his own accoimt. 

But Rene came across the room, and kneeling down 
on the rug, put both hands on his father's knee, and 
looked up into his eyes. 

" And poor, poor you ! " 

" I am to have some pity, then? " 

" Oh, papa ! " and the eyes welled with tears. " Oh, 
papa ! " and leaning his head down on his father's knee 
he struggled with his sobs. 

" There, there ! " said Simon, nervously, afraid of 
what he had done. " You mustn't mind, my lad. It's all 
right ! Quite right. It won't matter ! " he felt wonder- 
fully cheered already. 

But to an intensely imaginative child like Rene the 
shock was overwhelming. 

The idea of death had often been present to him as a 
curious possible experience, but he had never yet come 
within the circle of its cold breath. Gradually controlling 
himself, he kept his position, slipping down lower on the 
rug. 

"And you are really going to know all about it?" 
he sighed. 

"About what?" 

"Death, I mean. What there is on the other side. 
What everybody wants to know ! " 
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" Yes — I suppose so, and much good may it do me ! 
Quick ! Get up, Rene ! I hear your mother." 

The boy jumped up as the door opened, and Louisa 
sailed into the room. She moved her bare shoulders 
irritably. 

"Well — I think some one might have seen to the 
fire!" 
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CHAPTER XVI 

His parents being safely at dinner, Rene wandered 
up-stairs in a dazed kind of dream. The idea of the 
schoolroom and a possible Bridget was distasteful; his 
one overpowering desire was to get away by himself. 

" If I could run to earth like a rabbit! " he half smiled, 
as he caught himself thinking after Joan's fashion. At 
the thought of Joan and Joan's mother an inspiration 
seized him. 

" Martha, I'm going out! If any one asks, say it is 
all right. I am only going across to the Hall." 

" Master Rene! At this time of night! " 

" It's not late. I'll wrap up. You can tell mamma if 
she worries that I have taken the Shetland muffler 
thing! " 

"But, Master Rene!" 

" I tell you I'm going! " He spoke so resolutely that 
the woman gave in immediately, excusing herself to her 
mistress later by saying: 

"Well, 'um, if you'd seen the way Master Rene 
looked, there was no saying him! " 

To minimize the sin, he wrapped himself up con- 
scientiously, and creeping out at the back of the house, 
he met the country darkness courageously. 

Rene never remembered the time when he was afraid 
of the dark. The thought that he might perhaps see 
something inspired him. Many a time he had dragged 
the reluctant Joan down the shadowy garden in the vain 
endeavor to catch sight of the troupe of fifteen fairies 
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who frequented the rocky field through the hedge. The 
fairy table, a wide polished slab of slate supported by 
fifteen legs, was certainly to be seen under the hill, though 
Joan and Rene had g^own quite too big now to creep 
down and feel it; but the fifteen fairies always had 
danced at other times than those when the boy and girl 
stood hand in hand under the moonbeams. 

And when Rene visited Langbarrow Hall it was a 
delight to explore the tower at night. Joan knew every 
inch of the way up the stone staircase in the daylight, 
but at night she started back at every fantastically 
shadowed doorway, while Rene carried the guttering 
candle until the wind blew the flame out at the top. 
Safely in the open, leaning over the rude battlements, 
Joan was able to enjoy herself and enter keenly into 
Rene's imaginings of the excitements of the old days, 
when the watchers might at any moment have descried 
the hostile bands creeping up the valley from the sands, 
or coming over the Scar to their left. If at such times 
the enemy had actually hailed in sight, Joan might have 
rejoiced exceedingly and rushed off to prepare for battle. 
But the time coming to descend the terrible stairs, she 
shrank back into a frightened girl again, and it was Rene 
who acted as protecting knight against the unseen but 
surely assembled powers of the darkness. 

But on this November evening it was not really dark. 
As Rene passed over Beethnot, following the packhorse 
track, the crescent moon was slowly sinking toward the 
west. " Liggin' weel on it back for good weather! " as 
the saying went, and magnificently attended about its 
horns by the brilliant Venus, while Orion with his jew- 
elled belt was lying full length on the eastern horizon, 
and millions of stars intensified the blackness of the great 
black dome, 
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Standing there by himself on the old Coppick pile, 
the boy looked quietly down at the level country below 
him, irregular belts of light g^ay mist alone varying the 
darkness. It was a delight to get away from the stifling 
atmosphere of Netherbeck, more uncongenial to-night 
than it had ever been. He looked up at the black Scar 
to his left, and would not have been at all surprised to 
see Sir Roland striding along the sky-line. 

" Darkness is nothing really! " said Rene to himself. 
" What if Death is nothing too? " 

There was no denying that as darkness spread herself 
over the world, in her regular courses, so death had laid 
hold on his ancestors one by one, together with all past 
generations, even to the plague-stricken people under 
his feet. 

Rene started as the rising breeze shrilled through the 
ash-trees around him, gaunt skeletons of trees, support- 
ing bunches of flowering ivy, grown from the very roots 
that had nurtured that which had clung round the old 
inn in days gone by. He turned. His feet resounded in 
the night air as he trod on a brittle slate and snapped 
it in two. He hurried forward, down under a hedge, 
across a couple of fields, out into a narrow lane, and 
round to the left up the valley till the yellow lights 
of the Hall stretched themselves out invitingly toward 
him. 

He pushed through a side gate, and went up between 
laurel hedges round to the front door. Then he paused. 
For the first time he was afraid. All was silent, save 
for the trampling in the near stables, and the sound of a 
gloom's voice. 

Still he paused. Why had he come? What should 
he say when he went in ? They would think him quite 
mad! 
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He turned and walked down the drive again. 

" Coward! " seemed hissed into his ear. He wheeled 
round, but there was no one there. 

Again he marched up to the door, turned the g^eat 
handle, and went through a vestibule into the hall. 

A huge log fire was roaring up the wide grate, and 
half a dozen dogs were lying at all angles enjoying the 
warmth, while a Persian kitten was perched in a matronly 
attitude on the arm of a lounge chair. 

The dogs roused themselves lazily, but the Beloved 
alone went so far as to stand on his feet and waggle 
his tail. 

Rene took off his cap and unwound his muffler. 
The dining-room was being cleared, and Bennet came 
forward. 

" In the smoke-room, sir," he remarked, as though 
quite accustomed to boys turning up at odd hours. 

He passed along, and if he had not known the way so 
well, he would have been guided there by the sound of 
voices and laughter. 

" I do believe you are quite the most ignorant Dad 
that any girl could possibly possess!" he heard Joan 
say, and then his uncle laughed, and he heard his aunt's 
quiet tones, but could not distinguish the words. He 
knocked at the door. 

" Come in! " growled his uncle. 

"Rene!" exclaimed Joan, jumping off her father's 
knee, where she had been balancing herself to his great 
physical discomfort. "Why I thought you were the 
coffee! " 

" How do you do. Aunt Maud? " he said, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, trying to make his visit appear natural. 

But Rene did not know that his eyes were gleam- 
ing strangely, that his thin cheeks were flaming, and 
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that his whole manner betokened great nervous excite- 
ment. 

" My dear boy, nothing the matter, I hope? " said his 
aunt. 

" Not exactly," he stammered. 

She took his hand. It was icy, yet damp. 

"Why, child, you are perished! Here, Joan, help 
him off with his coat! " 

" Yes, I'll skin you! " and, with more expedition than 
ability, she rushed up and dragged off his coat, and 
threw it upon a chair near the door, 

Rene shivered. 

" Now, dear, come close to the fire. We are always 
so snug in here!" 

Sir Alan was enjoying his after-dinner cigar, as he 
generally did in company with his wife and daughter. 
Joan considered this special time before going to bed 
as her rightful perquisite. 

Maud looked at the excited boy, and wondered 
whether she should speak, but her husband came to the 
rescue. 

" Now then, my lad, anything the matter at Nether- 
beck? " 

" Oh, no— that is — ^" stammered Rene, " no one sent 
any message!" 

" Then why did you come? " asked Joan, who was not 
noted for delicacy of perception. 

" Because I — oh, I don't know! I think — it's about 
father, and I think — I wa.nted to see somebody!" and 
his lip quivered. 

"Ah!" ejaculated Sir Alan. "Well, I'd best leave 
you to the womenfolk, my lad. I'm in the hall, Maud, if 
you want me. Goin' off to the dogs for a bit! " 

" Was it Joan you wanted to see, or me? " she asked. 
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"I think it was — ^you, Aunt Maud!" and without 
further warning, he flung his arm round his aunt's neck 
and sobbed passionately. 

Joan was so scared that she could only stand clutch- 
ing the table; but Maud held her nephew tightly to her, 
till he gradually came to himself. 

" It was about papa! " he said at last, gulping vio- 
lently. " Oh, I am sorry to come bothering! " 

" No bother! You are always, always welcome! " 

"Why of course!" put in Joan, glad to find some- 
thing she could say. 

" Oh, I know. And he told me just now, and I — ^it 
made me feel so lonely! " 

Maud understood perfectly. She had sometimes 
wondered what would happen if grief ever entered that 
cold, disconnected household. 

"Poor old Rene!" and she laid her hand on his. 
Her very touch was soothing. 

" But for papa — ^papa to die! " 

" Do you mean that Uncle Simon is going to die? " 
whispered awe-struck Joan. 

" Yes— that's it! " said Rene. 

There seemed nothing more to say. The presence of 
death has a trick of turning every possible expression 
into mere commonplace. Joan could think of nothing 
better to do than to crouch on the rug, and throw her 
arm round Renews knee. 

She almost looked pretty to-night in the red velvet 
frock, with the wide turned-over lace, and the brown 
curls tumbling round her neck. 

" Let us talk it over, dear," said Maud, and she drew 
from him what his father had told him. It was not much 
— ^just the one great fact. 

Many of the usual channels of comfort were closed in 
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that cheerful room. The so-called " religious " point of 
view had not touched either of these children. 

Owing largely to the peculiar situation of the church, 
ascribable to the drinking habits of the vicar, established 
religion was at a low ebb in Langbarrow. Sir Alan 
frankly made the parson's delinquencies his excuse for 
non-churchgoing, and spent his Sundays in walking the 
Scar with his wife and daughter, lounging in the garden, 
or pottering round his stables. Sir Alan never rode on 
Sunday. This was his one attention to the sanctity of 
the day. 

Both Margaret and her sister had been brought up in 
a highly moral, yet admittedly godless household, their 
parents being both deeply conscientious unbelievers, 
struggling in the direction of light, but disgusted with 
the low tone of those who declared they had found it. 

Margaret, keeping her thoughts to herself, and without 
that strong sincerity of character possessed by her par- 
ents, had drifted easily into that worse than godless exist- 
ence which characterized life at Shenton-on-Thames. As 
thousands of fashionable women starve on the border- 
land of plenty, so Margaret starved and did not know it. 

Maud, also, was quite unconscious of starving. Her 
manner of life was so happy, it suited her so exactly, 
that, easy-going by nature, she took her life as a matter 
of course, and never worried her mind over religious 
topics. In her position as Lady de Renegil, she naturally 
came across philanthropies of all kinds, which she threw 
herself into because she liked doing what people wanted 
her to do. And if the Hall standpoint was unconducive 
to spiritual life, the Netherbeck atmosphere was worse. 

Mrs. Simon, having been brought up a Dissenter, ad- 
hered emphatically to the Establishment. The doings 
of the Primitive Methodists at the Langbarrow mission 
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room were gall and wormwood to her. She felt their 
presence an impertinence. But with the Sunday ser- 
vices, the Sunday religion ended. 

Thus it came to pass that Joan and Rene, in spite of 
some considerable amount of struggle after their own 
ideals of right and wrong, were little better than intelli- 
gent heathen, and Maud was unable herself to pour forth 
faith and hope as a healthy balm into the soul of the boy. 
He must meet the blow full shock in the strength of his 
thirteen-year-old humanity. 

Love and pity she showered upon him, and energized 
his nerve by appealing to the immediate duty. 

" I think, Rene, dear, that your father has been very 
good in telling you about it so soon. He has treated you 
like a true son. Do not think of the end at all. Do 
what you can to help him now — what you would wish 
you had done — ^afterward !*' 

" Afterward! " echoed Rene. " But I wonder. Aunt 
Maud, whether you quite understand? When papa is 
gone, who will — Oh, I can't imagine us without papa! " 

The boy's tone would indeed have cheered his father's 
heart. After all, then, home to Rene centered round that 
reserved father. The businesslike man, going his way, 
passing in and out, coldly fulfilling his uninteresting en- 
gagements, was the one who had given the feeling of 
shelter to the home. " When papa is gone, I think it 
will feel as if the roof of the house had been blown 
away!" 

" I almost think I do understand. But remember 
that we all have to do our duty, hard or easy. You must 
do yours bravely. No one can really help you. You will 
do it, I am sure! " Maud smiled kindly. " And you must 
come here whenever you feel wretched and want a talk. 
You are always welcome — ^always." 
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Then Sir Alan strolled in. " IVe ordered the dog- 
cart, Maud. I'll drive him back myself, and have a pipe 
with Simon." 

When the dog-cart came round, they all went into the 
hall, and Joan, who could not imagine what to say, kissed 
her cousin, and whispered, " Oh, Tm awfully, dreadfully 
sorry. I should die if anything like that happened to 
Dad!" 

But when the uncle and nephew arrived at Nether- 
beck, it was as much as ever Louisa could do to be de- 
cently polite. She was extremely annoyed with Rene, 
quite certain that he would catch his death of cold, and 
angry with a jealous anger that he should have wanted 
to go. 

" No thanks, Rene. I don't want apologies. Thank 
your uncle for bringing you home, and go straight up- 
stairs. I have had a fire put in your room! " 

" Come, come, Louisa! " said his uncle. " He won't 
take any harm! What, he's a Westmoreland lad! " 

Sir Alan was in excellent spirits, for he was receiving 
refreshing news from Denton, and it really seemed as 
though things were pulling round at last. 

" Come along in! " Simon had said. And Mrs. Simon 
took her revenge by coming in also. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

Theke was intense excitement one January m o rni ng 
at Langbarrow Hall, for at last the steam-thrasher was 
fitted up, and all bands from romid about had been 
pressed into the job of turning out the work. 

The thrasher was set dose against a huge stack <rf 
the autumn hanresting, and the engineer, who looked 
curiously out of place in his countrified surroundings, 
was attending to the engine, which was pouring forth 
black smoke, and proclaiming the news of the working 
of the machine to all the valley by its rude unruly panting. 

Every one who could make a legitimate errand in the 
Hall farm direction had wandered into the yzrd to stare 
at the wonder. Sir Alan had bought the thrasher at the 
last Royal Show, and the first-prize card was still tacked 
to the side for all Langbarrow to look upon with reason- 
able awe, for the Royal Show smacked of Royalty and 
the Prince of Wales. 

** Eh, dear, and to think as Sir Alan should have 
brought a great machine like yon into Langbarra!" 
commented Mrs. Dodd. She aged but slowly, and with 
her checked shawl over her shoulders, she sat knitting 
under the doorway from whence she could see all that 
was going on. 

"And well he has, mother!" returned her son, 
Matthew, who was busily directing the work. " When 
every lad in his teens thinks as he can better himself i' 
Manchester or Liverpool, let alone London, where is t' 
threshers to come from?" 
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" They say it is only the stupidest people who stay in 
the country!" mocked Joan. She was in the height of 
bliss watching the great machine, as it drove the com 
into the sacks, and tossed the straw, and let the chaff 
drop away below in a soft, delicious, ever-increasing 
heap. 

She had been restlessly wandering about all the morn- 
ing, constantly on the move between the Hall and the 
yard. 

Her father, possessing a curious aptitude for me- 
chanics, had superintended the first setting of the ma- 
chine, and now that everything was in full swing could 
hardly tear himself from the sight. The thrasher was 
his hobby for the moment, and having undergone much 
chaff on its account, he was determined to spare no 
pains to prove himself right in his boastings. 

All the morning the work had been going full steam, 
and Mrs. Matthew, assisted by several farm lasses, had 
had a busy day of it, preparing the midday meal and 
interim " drinking," and mugs and cans lying about the 
yard proclaimed that even thrashing by machinery could 
not be done without constant refreshment 

Kit Tyson was very busy, and enjoying herself might- 
ily. At Joe's suggestion she had been invited to give a 
hand for the day, and she had obtained a g^dging leave 
from her aunt because Barbara wanted also to learn the 
news of the day. 

The affair of the rat butter had blown over, but it 
rankled still, for Kit, in spite of a prompt flogging on 
discovery, got the best of it, for after all Wastell could 
not resist making the sale, and now whenever Kit was 
angry, she defended herself by threatening to tell the 
tale. 

Kit, out for the day, was her most charming self, 
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comical, good-natured, and active. Nothing was any 
trouble. Everything was delightful, even pot-washing 
was pleasant, and fetching and carrying for the men the 
best of all. 

Now and again Kit found time to stand for a few 
minutes watching the machine, or rather Joe on the 
stack. 

" It's like as if it shook it own inside! " laughed she, 
and the men laughed also. Kit had already won her 
reputation for being a " caution," so all she said im- 
proved by that reputation, and she made no secret of 
the fact that she was courting Joe. 

" Yon lass o' thine's suited wi' her job! " said a com- 
panion to Joe. 

"Eye!" acquiesced Joe, and his mouth twitched. 
" Eye — and I bet she'll get ma afore she's done! " 

" And how is ta goin' on, lass? " he called by way of 
helping matters. 

"As well as they make 'em in t' country!" she re- 
turned, emphasizing the last word. 

" Thoo's a gay lump fatter than thoo was, any road! " 

" Eye ! " and she felt her arms critically. " Eye, 
there's nowt to do in t' country nobbut to get fat!" 

"And watch other folk work!" and Joe forked the 
sheaves down with desperate energy. 

" Eye! Folk can see as thoo's fresh to thy job! " she 
mocked. " But it's t' first time as I'se ever seen a coun- 
try lad stir hisself ! They are i^ostly handmade, is coun- 
try lads. Fearful first class, but fearful slow! " and with 
this shot she darted off after her business. 

After lunch Sir Alan and Joan came out again to 
watch the sight. 

" Well, and how is it doin'?" asked the baronet. 

" Grand, sir. Couldn't be better! " said Dodd. " If 
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only t' weather keeps up. But it's ter'ble black in the 
north." 

"Well, Mammy! Still watchin'? Have you made 
up your mind yet what you think of the latest? " 

" Naa, Sir Alan, lad — I'se a bit capped wi' it! Look 
at our Joe atop o' yonder! What, they've never bided a 
minute! They've been at it all t' momin' pitchin' t' stuff 
in, and it itts it a' up! I never kent as thoo was sa sharp 
as to make yon!" 

"Why, Mammy, bless you, I didn't make the 
machine!" 

" Naa, but it's thee as has had t' doin' on 't! This is 
summut to tell yon postmaster, when he comes along wi' 
his tales of t' auld families. He says they never do 
nowt fresh from t' fore end of t' year to t' back! " 

" And Dad," interrupted Joan, " do let me go onto 
the top of the stack, and throw down the com. I should 
love it!" 

" Naa, naa! " cried Mrs. Dodd. " What, thoo's over 
old now for farm work! We'se have to make thee intull 
a fine lady now! She's shaping well for it and all! " 

" A bit of a rough filly yet! " laughed Sir Alan. 

"Eye, eye! Miss Joan should take up a bit more 
after Miss Bridget! " and the old body laughed, knowing 
well that she was venturing on dangerous ground. 

" Bridget! " mocked Joan, rising to the bait. 

"Well, if ever!" The exclamation was made by 
Mammy, and due to the appearance of Johnson. He was 
short, and rather unhealthy looking, with dull complex- 
ion, and sparse beard. His appearance was smart, and 
his paper collars were always of the latest cut. To-day 
he had the Hall letter-bag in his hand, and seeing him. 
Sir Alan stepped forward. 

The postmaster took off his hat with some ceremony, 
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for he knew how to behave to the gentry. " The post- 
man is ill, sir, so I thought I had better bring the bag 
round myself." 

" Much obliged, much obliged to you! " Taking the 
bag. Sir Alan turned toward the house. 

"Joan, ril just look through the letters, and then 
we'll have a walk before tea." 

"All right, Dad. There, Beloved! Now there's a 
chance for a trot." 

The Beloved had been uneasy all day. First barking 
furiously at the imperturbable engineer, then sniffing in- 
sultingly at the thrasher, and finally insisting on curling 
himself up on the fugitive straw heaps which were in- 
variably pulled from under him and carted to the bam. 

Johnson having delivered the bag, looked round. 

"You're coming on!" at last he remarked. 

"How comin' on?" 

" I mean that at last you are realizing the benefit of 
division of labor and scientific concentration of effort!" 

Mrs. Dodd made an odd sound. " Don't thee tell me 
as yon postman was that badly! Thoo's only come up 
to see t' stirrin's! I ken tha! " 

This was perfectly true; for all the village talk being 
about the thrasher, Johnson was anxious to form his 
own opinion in order that he might express it. 

" I hope I know my duty sufficiently to make every 
effort to insure punctual delivery!" he returned, super- 
ciliously. 

" Oh, eye, to be sure! And now thoo is here, tho'U 
happen let on as it's not many south-country landlords 
as would buy a thrasher, and offer to let it out to any of 
his tenants as will bother with it efterward!" 

" A businesslike way of making its cost? " suggested 
Johnson. 
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" Make! What, he won't make a farding out on it! 
Our baronet he's none of your cheeseparing lot! " 

" Perhaps not even a business man! " suggested the 
postmaster, drily. 

Now, somehow or other strange rumors were spread- 
ing through the district about the way things were going 
at the Hall. Some maintained that everything was com- 
ing to smash. Others had stories of some vast business 
enterprises which were to set the family up in redoubled 
splendor. 

Wild reports, yet not too wild, for the truth had 
spread regarding betting losses, and though nothing was 
said openly, and Sir Alan saw no change in the respect 
and good feeling with which he was regarded, yet, never- 
theless, all Langbarrow trembled. 

Yet, because Mrs. Dodd knew all these rumors, and 
because she herself had confided to Matthew her great 
fear that " her lad was runnin* overfast for hissell! " was 
that any reason why she should bear insinuations from a 
perfect stranger like Johnson? She thought not, so told 
him flatly that "there wasn't a better business man in 
Westmoreland than Sir Alan, and that folk as thought 
different had better make their selves scarce off good de 
Renegil ground!" 

"Possibly!" and he laughed. "It has always been 
the method in the country to crush free speech by clear- 
ing off the free speakers! Eviction and coercion are 
among the first principles of landlordism! The land- 
lords will not always have their own way! " 

"Nor t' post-office, naather!" she retorted. Mrs. 
Dodd had a grievance because Johnson had refused to 
give a farm man a letter she was in a hurry for. 

" It will come by the usual delivery," he had said. 
Yet, in the days of the old postmaster, the people looked 
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in and carried off the letters to outlying districts in the 
friendliest manner. What was the use of the postman 
troubling to go to some out-of-the-way place when a 
neighbor was passing the door? So Mrs. Dodd was 
deeply offended with the whole system. 

Johnson turned away, and presently Sir Alan re- 
appeared. 

" Thoo's gettin' aulder, Sir Alan, lad! " she said, in- 
voluntarily, as she looked up at him. " T' lass is round 
t' other side of t' stack." 

" Am I ? " he moved the muscles of his face into a 
smile. " So are you, Mammy! " 

"Me! I'm five-and-seventy come Whissuntide!" 

" Well, well; Fm off for a walk with that great lass of 
mine, yonder. I trust the rain will keep off till they 
finish the day here! " 

He looked up at the sky apprehensively, and stretched 
forth his hand to Mrs. Dodd as though he were thinking 
of something else. 

She took it, however. " Bless tha! Bless tha. Sir 
Alan! " she murmured. 

He started, recalled to the present, and laughed. 

" Thanks, thanks, Mammy! But blessings are hardly 
in my line. Call them the other things!" 

She looked up at him keenly. 

" It 'ull niver hurt tha for thy Mammy to bless tha! " 

" Have it your own way, then! " and again he laughed, 
as he turned to seek his daughter. 

"There's something getten him! " thought Mammy, 
and she eyed the retreating figure wistfully. " Folk say 
as even a lost soul can laugh! " then frightened at her 
thought, she murmured entreatingly, " Bless him! Bless 
him! " 
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CHAPTER XVIir 

Sir Alan, Joan, and the Beloved went up through the 
Hall gardens upon the Scar. The air felt cold and damp, 
and nothing could be seen of the fast-descending sun; 
but an intenser lightness in the thick gray mist which 
blotted out the distances. They could not, as they 
reached the top, see the foot of the Scar. 

"Ren6 would enjoy this!" said Joan. "He would 
imagine all kind of things behind the mist. Poor old 
Rene!" 

"Would he?" Sir Alan spoke absently. He had 
not even heard what she said. She chattered on for some 
time before she discovered that her father was quite un- 
usually unresponsive. 

In the letter-bag that January afternoon he had re- 
ceived an important communication from Denton. The 
Company had collapsed. The shares were still there. 
The shares were valueless — ^worse than valueless. The 
calls were being made. Sir Alan was practically ruined. 

He had come out for a breath of air, either to con- 
sider the position or to try to thrust it from him. 

He felt dazed, confused, anything and everything that 
a man does feel when misfortune has come upon him, 
which he can attribute to his own fault. 

Blame Denton as he might as the final cause of the 
overthrow, Alan was sincere enough to acknowledge that 
it was not upon Denton, but upon himself, that the stu- 
pendous blame must rest 
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Yet for the moment the force of the blow numbed his 
realization of it. He walked the Scar as if it were his 
own still. So little did he realize all that this news meant 
to him, that the definite arrival of what he had trembled 
before for so long, came as a positive relief. 

He was ruined. That was the plain straightforward 
position. The worst had come, and Sir Alan laughed. 

He could hear all the different styles in which his 
friends would receive the news. " Poor old de Renegil 
gone to smash ! What a rig that fellow has run ! " " All 
over with de Renegil, of course! I suppose this is the 
last deal we shall have with Sir Alan! " and so on. Did 
he care? He wondered. 

Yet as he reflected further, as Joan ran on in front, 
throwing a stick for the dog, things began to appear in 
a stronger light. 

The exceeding bitterness of the situation crept upon 
him. " If he were ruined, then Maud was ruined, and 
Joan — ^and that other!" 

At the thought he felt inclined to rush back to his 
stables, and saddle his best horse and gallop away for- 
ever. 

This thing meant what? Well, certainly that he 
would never ride a saddle-horse again. Everything must 
go. He would not have it said that he took care to save 
his own skin! If calls had to be paid, they should be 
paid. He had never let through a creditor yet — ^that was 
his sole relic of honor left him. By a postscript in his 
afternoon's letter he had discovered to whom the Hall 
and stables would go! Good God — ^his stables! A queer 
feeling crept through him as the vision cleared. 

Like a great schoolboy in trouble, he was soon weary 
of himself. He argued that as the fact would be coming 
out, he should like to tell Joan himself. It might feel 
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less terrible if he spoke of it. It might help him to break 
it to Maud later. 

" How you are growing, child! " He looked admir- 
ingly at the tall girl as she returned to his side. She was 
up to his shoulder already, and he was a tall man. 

"Yes, Dad — fourteen in April! Frocks being made 
two inches longer for every inch I grow! Rene going 
to school! Nothing the same any more. Why can't 
we stay as we are?" 

" Why, indeed ? But we can't ! " 

She turned toward him. The tone was solemn, 
almost severe. 

" Joan, my dear, I have something to tell you." 

"Dad!" She was frightened. He was not accus- 
tomed to calling her " my dear." 

" You're a plucky lass, Joan, you can bear it?" 

" Oh, you are not going to die ? " she exclaimed in a 
sudden agony. 

"No such luck! No, Joan, lass. Thy father is a 
very wicked man. He has ruined himself, he has ruined 
his wife, he has ruined his child " 

" No, no! " she cried, clinging to his arm. 

"Yes, yes! You thought you had a man for your 
Dad, Joan, lass, but it is all a mistake. It was no man, 
only a miserable weak-minded gambler! " 

"Dad, you sha'n't say it! " 

" I must ! I have gambled away the inheritance, and 
your Uncle Denton— curse him — has finished the busi- 
ness!" 

"Uncle Denton?" 

" Yes — of course you can't understand. But so it is ! " 

"Tellme, Dad— do!" 

" It is difficult to explain to you, but in doing busi- 
ness with your Uncle Denton he led me on — fool that I 
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was — into a rotten concern, absolutely rotten. I tried 
to back out when too late, had my name in fact removed 
from the directorship, but the money was in — lent by 
himself or one of his friends as I thought until this after- 
noon." 

" And now? " 

" I find it was your Uncle Simon who had advanced 
the money! " 

The girl looked at him thoughtfully. When a diffi- 
culty presented itself Joan's first desire was always to 
help. Ever since she could act at all she had attempted 
Herculean tasks. Dad was in trouble — ^Joan's protect- 
ing motherliness asserted itself. 

"Are you quite sure about all this, Dad?" 

She spoke so quietly, so like a grown-up person, that 
before he knew it he was telling her the ins and outs of 
the business for the last couple of months. 

She listened absorbedly, taking in point by point, up 
to the limit of her understanding. She realized at last 
with a strangled helplessness that though Uncle Denton 
was indeed a great sinner, yet that her father had not 
been wise, had done things which she felt she could not 
have done herself. Feeling this, she clung to him the 
closer. 

They followed the turn of the Scar southward, toward 
the White Scar End, deeply absorbed in conversation. 
They made simple plans for breaking the news to Maud. 
Joan, with the wisdom of an only child, brought up in 
closest intercourse with her parents, knew all about the 
expected heir. Joyful in the magnitude of the secret 
committed to her, she treated her mother with the ten- 
derest solicitude, and now she and her father discussed 
the position maturely. 

So earnest were they in conversation that they were 
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both startled on turning across the Scar eastward to 
note that the White Scar Crown was entirely shrouded 
in a mist which was lowering itself toward them. 

" Bother! " said Joan. " We had better hurry back, 
Dad!" 

" Eye — the Devil's mist! We only need to look long 
enough and we may spy Sir Roland, and hear the Priory 
bells ringing ower t' White Scar Crown! The de Rene- 
gil woe is here right enough! " 

" Oh, Dad, darling, please don't! " 

In the discussion, the sin of the situation was assert- 
ing itself, allowing its crushing weight to be felt. 

Sir Alan, as he stood with his only child out under 
the fast-gathering cloud, felt the deepening tortures of 
an overwhelming remorse. 

" It won't matter a scrap about the money! " persisted 
she. " We'll all go and live on a lovely farm somewhere 
or other, and I'll leave school, and cook for you and 
mother, and we'll be — oh, so jolly! What does money 
matter when we are all together? And Aunt Louisa 
won't be able to blame me any more for wanting to be 
a real farmer and wear short skirts! " 

They waited a few moments, undecided whether to 
go on or not, but a first drift of fine rain decided the 
matter. 

" Oh, come along. Dad! And don't worry any more. 
I don't mind if you've lost every speck of my money. 
Oh, we'll be happy as ever, and keep cows, and breed 
horses, and I'll break them for you. I'll go in for being 
a ladies' hack trainer! " 

Sir Alan could not help smiling. If only the awful 
nightmare would lift. If only it were all a dream. He 
knew the girl's chatter was all nonsense, born of sheer 
pluck, yet he welcomed it, as bringing a momentary 
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respite from the burden, from all that he saw looming 
before him. 

It was quite time they were leaving the Scar, for the 
mist gathered thicker and thicker, and before they knew 
it, they were literally enveloped in a damp, clinging 
shroud. 

" Bless me, child — ^but we shall have to stop until this 
lifts!" 

" How long? " she asked, anxiously. 

" Perhaps all night! It is a great nuisance! " 

" What an adventure! " 

" That's as you feel— come, we will try a little further. 
We are in the right direction! " and they turned back the 
way they had come. 

They walked carefully forward, but it felt weird and 
ghost-like, this isolation up in the air, so wet and so 
silent. Joan could have declared that she heard a peal 
of bells ringing in her ears. 

"Can't you hear them. Dad? The Priory bells? 
Oh, I am sure we ought to stop! " 

" I can't hear an)rthing but the thrashing machine 
down in the bottom! " 

They stumbled on for a little, the baronet hitting the 
ground in front with his stick, while the Beloved slunk 
behind with drooping ears and tail. 

And then, in a moment, it happened. 

" Keep back! " her father shouted, and Joan felt her- 
self flung upon the ground backward. There was a 
sound of tumbling stones — z heavy fall — then silence. 

"Dad! Dad!" she shrieked. But there was no an- 
swer. Absolute stillness save for the singing in her ears, 
the far distant puff of the engine, and the echoing fall 
of a pebble or two somewhere below. 

Joan knew exactly what had happened, and kneeling 
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on the wet earth, and feeling carefully in front of her, 
she advanced till the fall in the ground told her that she 
was at the extreme edge of the Scar, at some point 
uncertain. 

She crept backward, and then raising herself on her 
knees, she sent a series of coo-ees into the drenched 
atmosphere. It was just possible some one might hear 
her. 

Still on her knees, she moved about, feeling if per- 
chance she might come upon something that would tell 
her where she was. Her left hand struck against a piece 
of rough wall. She knew it, or thought she did. Her 
father had evidently gone over near where naughty Kit 
had been found that sunny afternoon, so long ago. 

Again she called loudly, but there was no response. 

She crept along the edge of the Scar to her right, feel- 
ing with her hands, remembering that if she could reach 
a certain stump of yew, she might succeed in climbing 
down where Joe did. 

The rain was drenching her from above, and the grass 
was soaking her skirt and knees, but carefully and deter- 
minedly she advanced, in spite of her aching wrists. At 
last she was rewarded by feeling the old stump to her 
right. Evidently this was the place to get down. Joan 
was an expert climber, but climbing in the darkness was 
uneasy work. However, with caution, she slipped down 
the six-foot fall, nearly rolling headlong over the rough 
stones. She recovered herself, however, and with her 
left hand pressing against the rock, she stumbled back 
under the cliff, guessing the distance as well as she 
could, stopping now and then to call loudly for assist- 
ance. 

She had no thought of fear. She was consumed with 
the immediate need. The difficulty was to guess at what 
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point her father had fallen. Then she remembered Kit, 
and the thorn tree. Perhaps this would help if she could 
see it. 

On she crept, still the puiHng engine, very faint in the 
distance behind her, and now and again a yelp from the 
dog above. 

"Dad! Dad!" she called. 

Another step, and she stumbled upon him. 

Dropping on her knees, she felt about breathlessly. 

Feeling in his coat pocket, she pulled out a match-box, 
and with difficulty struck a light. Only for an instant 
she caught a better impression of the dim figure lying at 
her feet, ere the match spluttered in the rain and went 
out. She tried again, shielding the flame with her hand. 
Her father was lying with his feet toward the Scar, his 
head resting up against a tree trunk. She held the flick- 
ering match up to his face. The eyes stared at her. 

" Dad! Daddy! " But there was no answering move- 
ment, no response from those wide-open eyes; and then 
the match went out. 

She raised herself, and again called loudly for help. 
Then, kneeling down, she found her father's hands, icily 
cold and wet. His cheeks were the same. She closed 
the eyes, feeling with her fingers, and taking off her coat, 
she folded it, and pushed it in between the thorn tree and 
the back of his head. She tried chafing his hands, but 
her own were too cold, she thought, to do any good. 

Joan stood up again in despair. The misty rain 
drizzled around her thinly covered shoulders. There 
was no escape from its quiet, permeating persistency. 
She slipped off her flannel petticoat, warm from her own 
body, and wrapped it round his neck and chest, and drew 
the limp hands under it. Her own wet skirts clung chill- 
ingly around her as she leaned over him. 
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It never struck her for a moment that she could leave 
him. 

" Dad! Dad, darling! " she urged in his ear. She put 
her hand down to find the heart. She could not find it. 
Perhaps she had forgotten the right place. She felt for 
her own. It was thumping madly. She must find her 
Dad's heart. So in an agony she fumbled breathlessly 
under the great-coat, but she could find nothing, not even 
when her numbed fingers touched the warm flesh itself. 
She drew back terrified; still only the faint puffing of the 
thrasher, and the wild singing in her ears. 

Then she sprang to her feet. A bicycle bell on the 
road below. She shouted her loudest. 

"Coo-ee!" was returned to her, in Rene's cheerful 
tones. 

"Rene!" 

''What's the matter?" 

"Dad! An accident! Go and fetch some men! 
Quick! Oh, quick, Rene!" 

" Right! All right! " he returned, and she heard him 
ringing his bell continuously along the misty road, until 
the sound, growing fainter and fainter, faded away alto- 
gether. 

" Oh, Dad, darling! " she moaned, and having done 
all she could think of, she laid her young living cheek 
close against his. 

'*Oh, you are still — still, my Dad!" she cried, pite- 
ously, as she covered the damp cheek with kisses. 

Then gradually she became aware of a deeper silence. 
The thrasher had stopped. Rene had reached the farm. 
She listened intently — so intently that her perceptions 
turned into a vag^e kind of dream, until at last there 
seemed to be something real. She heard voices. Joe, 
Matthew, Rene's clear treble, and others. She called 
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again and again, to g^ide them in the right direction. 
There was a light through the density, and they found 
her. 

With difficulty they passed along the steep slope, with 
difficulty they lifted the tall, heavy form upon a hurdle 
wrenched from a fence. 

" Dead! " said Matthew, solemnly. 

" Whisht with tha, father! " said Joe. 

With tenderness and reverence they carried their 
burden toward one of the Scar footpaths, while Rene 
clutched Joan protectingly as she staggered along, 
numbed with her crouching position in the wet and the 
cold. 

Silently they all advanced, save for a word of direc- 
tion from one to another. The children behind seemed 
to have changed positions. It was Rene now who as- 
sumed the role of protector, Rene who whispered en- 
couragement to his worn-out companion. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Since Simon's illness, Maud had taken to visiting him 
during the early afternoon. Her sweet cheerfulness re- 
freshed him, and the welcome she received from the 
invalid made her readily brave the coolness of the in- 
valid's wife. 

As her carriage brought her home again, Maud, cold 
with her drive, hurried indoors with pleasant anticipa- 
tions of afternoon tea. 

" The Master in ? " she inquired. 

" No, my lady," replied Bennet, in a professional 
voice. 

The news of the accident had spread to every member 
of the Hall establishment, yet Bennet, grown gray in the 
service, did not feel equal to the task of telling her 
ladyship. 

" They will be in any time, I expect, so you can bring 
in the tea." 

She turned up the wide staircase to go to her room. 

" It grows worse and worse," she thought, as she 
stood by the large oriel window, looking down the val- 
ley; " those two will be drenched! " 

She took off her heavy fur-lined cloak, and removing 
her sable toque, she brushed off a few sparkling drops, 
and drew the tails affectionately through her hand, for 
the little cap was Alan's latest gift from London. 

" Mother! " 

" Here, my darling! " 
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The door opened, but Maud was wholly unprepared 
for the woebegone sight that presented itself. 

"Joan!" 

Wet and muddy as she was, the child flung herself 
impetuously at her mother. 

" My dear — my dear girl! " It was so tmlike Joan to 
be inconvenienced by mere bad weather. 

"Joan, darling!" 

The girl recovered herself, flushed with shame at her 
want of self-control, and unwound herself from her 
mother. 

" My dear, what a state you are in; you " 

" Oh, don't mind me, mother ! " 

Lady de Renegil was already leading her to the door, 
but she stopped short at her daughter's tone. 

"And please don't go down-stairs for a minute. I 
will try — ^just a minute. It's Dad, you know! " 

"Dad?" 

" Yes. Oh, don't look like that, mother, dearest. 
We were out on the Scar, and the mist came on, and — 
I think he is hurt. He fell over! " 

"Fell over?" she repeated, slowly. 

" I'll come with you, mother. They are down- 
stairs ! " Joan's lip trembled. 

" Yes," said her mother, mechanically. 

"Steady, steady!" she murmured to herself, as she 
swept along the landing and down the first turn of the 
stairs. 

Then she paused. Men were in the hall, indistinct in 
the gathering gloom of the afternoon. There seemed to 
be a large hurdle, and a long thickly-coated form upon 
it. Rene was standing with large, distressed eyes at the 
foot of the stairs. 

Seeing their mistress, the men stopped irresolutely. 
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" Up-stairs, please," came in her clear, steady voice. 
" And, Jane, bring up the brandy." 

The men threw off their caps, and after a muffled 
word or two they tramped up-stairs. 

Lady de Renegil was standing at her bedroom door 
as they reached the landing. 

" In here, please; on the bed." 

Seeing the men hesitate as they looked at the silken 
coverlet, she repeated her words quietly, and they laid 
him down. 

"Thank you," and she bowed gravely. "Thank 
you." 

They turned and more or less awkwardly left the 
room, and only Joan and Rene remained. 

Then Maud rushed to the bed, uncovered the face, 
smoothed back the thick gray and black locks, kissed 
the cold cheeks, fumbled, as her daughter had done, for 
the heart. Suddenly she looked round. "Ah, Jane, 
that's right, the brandy! " 

There was a knock at the door, and the doctor en- 
tered. 

He glanced round in a businesslike way, and went 
immediately to the bedside. There was a brief examina- 
tion, which they watched breathlessly. 

" Perhaps, Lady de Renegil, you would be good 
enough to leave us for a little, and the children." 

"You will do everything?" There was anguish in 
her tone and look. He made steps toward her, and took 
one of her hands. 

" There is, I am sorry to say, nothing more that I can 
really do. But I will see you again when Nurse and I 
have finished." 

She looked at him with ashen cheeks and great com- 
prehending eyes. 
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" Thank you. Yes, we will go." 

" And Lady de Renegil " — he still held her hand, plac- 
ing his fingers on her wrist — '* sO much depends upon 
you — ^you will remember! '* 

" Oh, yes ! Come, children." She laid hold on 
Joan's arm, and Rene followed them out of the room. 

" Oh, Aunt Maud! " and the boy impetuously kissed 
her hand in his old-fashioned, courteous way, and with- 
out another word fled down-stairs. 

" I will wait," he thought, " in case there is anything 
I can do for them." 

"Mother!" gasped Joan, clutching her mother's 
hand, as they together went into the nursery. " Oh, 
mother! " 

"Joan, my precious!" Lady de Renegil trembled 
from head to foot, and Joan looked fearfully up into her 
face, expecting an outbreak of sorrow. 

But no. Maud de Renegil looked at the girl. She 
was soaked to the skin, her lips blue with cold — so cold 
that she could not control them. 

" My dear — you are drenched through and through! 
What, no coat? And where is your petticoat? " and she 
felt the dripping skirt. 

" I don't know! I think they were left — ^there! " 

"Left?" 

" I put them round Dad! I — I wanted to keep him 
warm! " 

The mother's lip trembled, but only for an instant. 
Then she straightway put her daughter to bed — doing 
all with a dazed kind of feeling that Joan was doubly 
precious to her for having ministered those last minis- 
trations. 

And shortly afterward the doctor reappeared, and 
told her again what she knew so well. 
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Noticing him hesitate over something he was evi- 
dently wishing to say, she said: " Dr. Jasper, you must 
help me. I have no one to consult, and if there is any- 
thing I ought to do — or to know " 

" There will be a mere matter of form to go through. 
Lady de Renegil, but " 

She looked puzzled for a moment; then the truth 
dawned upon her. 

" You mean there will have to be an inquest? " 

He bowed gravely. 

"Then you will see about it all for me?" 

" I will do everything I possibly can to help you." 

" I suppose we ought to let Mr. Dunstan know ? " 

" Yes — I will call in on him as I return. And you will 
remember about yourself? I can thoroughly rely upon 
you? " 

He spoke quietly, yet with authority, as if she were a 
child. She half smiled. 

" I will try to do everything I ought! " 

"That's right!" he returned, cordially. " Now— if 
you will allow me, I will run up-stairs and have a look at 
Miss Joan ; I understand that she has been exposed." 

" Please do! " 

A little later, while Maud was taking a cup of tea, 
deferentially waited upon by Rene, a telegram was 
brought in: 

"Have heard of your trouble; arrive Dudness 6.30 
p. M. — Margaret/^ 

A warm glow seemed for the moment to spread itself 
over Maud's chilled heart, and Rene noticed color again 
on his aunt's face. 

" Margaret coming! " she ejaculated. 

" Mrs. Denton arrives at Dudness, 6.30, Bennet. See 
that she is met, please." 
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"Yes, my lady!" and there was a relieved look on 
Bennet's face as he turned away. 

Maud finished her cup of tea, while Rene eyed her 
solemnly. With a sudden jerk he rose, and handed her 
some cake. 

" No, thanks, dear, I can't eat." 

"You will be glad Aunt Margaret is coming?" he 
remarked, for so Rene always called Mrs. Denton. 

" Very. But you are having nothing yourself? And, 
my dear boy, you are quite wet, tool " 

" I don't think I can eat, either! " he replied, wist- 
fully. " Perhaps, Aunt Maud, I ought to go home? " 

" I think you ought. Tell your father and mother — 
anything you like to tell them." 

The boy rose. " You are quite sure. Aunt Maud, I 
can do nothing more for you? " The tone was very so- 
licitous. 

" Not now, dear, I think. But don't desert Joan to- 
morrow!" 

" Oh, no! " He kissed his aunt and left the room. 

Even Rene's presence had seemed a burden, and 
when Maud was alone she laid her head down on her 
hands. 

" So Margaret has heard of my trouble! " she thought, 
wonderingly. " How like Margaret to come! " Then a 
thought struck her; she looked at the telegram again. 
" Arrive 6.30." " Why, Margaret must have left by the 
early morning train. Then what trouble can she pos- 
sibly refer to? " 

A helpless sense of general disaster seized upon her. 
Restlessly she went up-stairs to seek Joan. 

The girl was flushed, excited, and anxious to get up. 

" No, dear, not to-night. Aunt Margaret is com- 
ing! " 
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"Oh!" 

" Yes," puzzled her mother out loud. For the first 
time it struck her that there was no one but Joan to con- 
sult, and she fought with the rising in her throat. " Yes 
— ^Aunt Margaret says she has heard of our trouble and 
is coming at once. I don't understand in the least." 

Joan's face flushed still deeper. With a rush the con- 
versation on the Scar came down upon her. She had 
forgotten it all in the tremendous personal tragedy in 
which she had been involved. 

" Why, dearest? " 

" It was what Dad told me just now." 

" Yes? " Like a woman dying of thirst, Maud drank 
in every word of what the child could tell her of that last 
walk, that last great happening. 

Somehow the loss of every worldly possession, should 
that indeed be her portion, did not affect her for the 
moment. It did not add a straw's weight to the over- 
whelming break-up of her life. Yet as the girl talked, 
encouraged by her mother's eager interest and reassur- 
ing coolness, something seemed to arise out of the nar- 
rative which stung — which struck cold to her very heart 
She could not grasp what it was. She thrust aside cer- 
tain torturing suggestions which forced themselves upon 
her. 

" Dad isn't wicked, is he ? " asked Joan, wistfully. 

"No — no!" came from the mother's pale lips. 
"Whatever poor Dad has done, remember, Joan, he 
never meant to harm you or me or any one! " 

" It seems as if it had all been a dreadful mistake! " 
said Joan. 

" Yes — ^just a terrible mistake! " said Sir Alan's wife. 

And then Lady de Renegil was wanted, and until 
Margaret's arrival she was kept busy directing, ordering 
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and arranging, and sending messages to visitors who 
were already calling to hear for themselves the news 
which had spread like a beacon flare up the valley. 
Evidently there would be no time for private grief for 
the next few days. 
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CHAPTER XX 

When Rene left his aunt he slipped round by the 
back of the house to find his bicycle, and wheeling it along 
past the Hall farm he was reminded by the light from 
the low muUioned window that he had not lighted his 
lamp. 

Leaning his machine against the old house, he struck 
a match, and was stooping over the wick when the door 
opened and Mrs. Dodd limped out, and, seeing who it 
was, she laid her hand on Rene's arm. 

" Master Rene ! " she whispered, hoarsely. " Come 
in — only a minute I " 

The boy hesitated, for he wanted to get home, and she 
saw it. 

" For the love o' God, Master Rene, come along in. 
There's something I want to ask you I " 

Rene yielded to the emphatic pressure of those hard 
old fingers, so lumpy with the disfiguring rheumatism. 
He dropped the match on the cobblestones, snapped 
down his lamp glass, and entered under the low door- 
way. 

Alone with her in the kitchen he noticed that the face 
was working with a fierce agitation. 

"Eh, Master Rene, tell ma!" 

"What, Mammy, dear?" 

" Mammy, Mammy! " she wailed. " Was it Mammy 
thoo called ma? It was him as called ma Mammy for 
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nigh on fifty years I him as will never come to his old 
Mammy again! Mammy, did ta say? " 

The boy leant his hand on her shaking arm, and there 
was compunction in his voice, as he replied: 

" Fm awfully sorry I said it, Mrs. Dodd! You know 
Joan and I have always called you — that word ! " 

" And so you shall forever and ever! So you shall — 
the two on ya ! " she returned, with fierce inconsistency. 
" But it was Him — ^Him as was my awn bairn ! What 
for should he have set oflF afore his old Mammy? What 
for should young uns like him be took afore scwne on us 
as has had enough on it a'? But tell me; Master Rene, 
what folk is sayin' is none true?" 

"True? Oh, yes!" 

" True ! " she shrieked. " It's a lie ! One of t' worst 
lies t' Devil ever set hissell to make ! He never did it ! 
My lad was never such a coward ! I'se not believe it — 
nay, not if all t' corriners in t' Kingdom was to swear it 
on their bended knees ! " 

Rene looked at her in astonishment. " Sit down ! " 
he said, with his strange authority. " Sit down, Mammy. 
Tell me again. I don't understand you. I only meant 
that it was true that poor Uncle Alan is dead. Nothing 
can alter that now ! " He pressed his arms to his sides 
and shuddered. 

A slightly relieved look swept over the woman's face 
as she sank back obediently in her chair. 

" Then for why is it all over Langbarrow as he kilt 
hissell on purpose ?•* 

Ren6 turned and stared at her, as if he could hardly 
have heard aright. 

"What did you say? Who dared to say such a 
thing?" 

" Eye ! who did ? He kill hissell ? He'd as soon have 
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kilt his own lass ! I tell 'em as nobody kent anything for 
certain; but thoo'U ken — ^thoo'U have heard what t' lass 
—what Miss Joan telt tha ! She was with him to t' finish, 
bless her!" 

" Wherever could they have got such an idea? Uncle 
Alan fall over on purpose I What nonsense ! " 

" It was t' Netherbeck gardener as telt our Joe I " 

"Mattinson?" queried Rene, still more incredu- 
lously. 

" Eye, Mattinson uU have getten it from some of t' 
lasses in t' house ! " 

" Wherever he got it from it is all wicked nonsense ! " 
said Rene, wrathf uUy. " It is disgraceful to spread re- 
ports like that up and down ! Why, the whole thing was 
a fearful accident. Joan was with him all along. We 
may be thankful she was not killed, too I " 

" So I telt them. Master Rene I But Mattinson would 
have it as it was never likely as Sir Alan, as kent t' Scar 
from t' bottom to t' top, and every mist as ever landed, 
should have gone clean over by accident! But it's a* 
lies ! Doesn't ta think so thysell ? " 

Mrs. Dodd looked wistfully into the boy's intense 
face, and the great tears rolled slowly down her aged, 
furrowed cheeks. 

" Why, of course ! " cried Rene. He was very angry ; 
and when the anger flame ignited in this boy's usually 
tranquil heart, it raged to furnace heat. " I shall tell 
Mattinson that it is a shameful thing of any one — I 
don't care who it is — shameful to even breathe such an 
idea ! " He took a few short steps backward and for- 
ward restlessly. " To dare to make a horrible crime out 
of this fearful trouble ! " 

" Right, right. Master Rene I " and the old woman 
broke down in a passion of weeping. " Oh, my lad, my 
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own bairn ! To finish like yon, and never a word to one 
on us, and folk to insult tha, and blame tha, and thee 
gettin' no chance to stick up for thysell ! " 

"Don't, Mammy!" cried the boy, desperately. He 
was anxious to get away to crush out the miserable word 
of scandal. He was in an angry fever to sift it to its 
source. 

So he hurried off, moimted his bicycle and plowed 
his way through the swishing mud, and bent his head 
low against the wet westerly wind. Before going indoors 
he sought Mattinson. 

The gardener was in one of the hothouses, closing up 
for the night, and the lantern showed him but dimly. 
Rene's face was scarlet with his quick, battling ride, and 
the sudden change from the outer air to the humid, 
stifling heat. 

"Mattinson?" 

"Yes, sir!" 

" Is it you who have been setting the. story going that 
this accident on the Scar was intentional ? " 

The man knew the tone. He perceived that, as he 
would have expressed it. Master Rene was a " bit mad- 
dish." 

" I was not t' first as said it ! " he returned, gruffly. 
Even his master's son had no right to speak to him in 
that tone. 

" Who said it first ? I must get to the bottom of the 
matter. It is abominable that such things should be said. 
My father would be very angry indeed if he knew what 
you had all been saying ! " 

The man made no reply, but went on closing the 
windows. 

"Who told you? or, perhaps you made it up your- 
self?" 
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" Master Rene, don't ask me," returned the man. 

"But I do ask!" 

" Then, if you do, I heard it in t' kitchen, when I was 
taking in some plants, and they heard it from John." 

" And pray what did John know about it? " 

"Only as he heard t' Mistress tell Miss Bridget as 
since Sir Alan was ruined, he had found a quick road 
out of t' bother!" 

"You're a liar!" the boy stormed. 

" Happen ! " said the man, imperturbably. When he 
looked round the boy was gone; so he shrugged his 
shoulders knowingly and proceeded with his work. 

Life was certainly entangling itself into awkward 
complications; and Rene, as he hurried indoors, filled 
with one wild desire to run the lie to earth, seemed to be 
gathering about him a heavy burden of sudden experi- 
ence. And experience once laid on any shoulders, how- 
ever young, however slight, rests there throughout all 
time. 

" Ah, Rene, at last ! " called his mother. " Come, I 
want you ! I am just going off to the Hall." He entered 
the room slowly. 

" How very late you have stayed ! Well, of course we 
have heard the terrible news, but no details. Why, how 
excited you look ! " 

" Mamma ! People are saying that Uncle Alan did it 
on purpose ! " 

"Are they? Are they really?" Mrs. Simon hardly 
knew how eagerly interested her eyes looked in their 
prominent roundness. " Then I was right ! " 

"Oh, mamma! No, no!" cried her dismayed son. 
" You are quite wrong. It was not so at all ! And this 
report may get over the district by the morning if we 
don't stop it ! " 
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" Well, we can not possibly tell that he didn't ! " 

" Oh, we are sure he didn't — ^perfectly certain ! " The 
boy's eyes filled with passionate tears, which he dashed 
from his eyes. 

" My dear boy, don't be so absurd f What does it mat- 
ter what people say? No one can help reports getting 
round, and as for your poor Uncle Alan, with his affairs 
in the state they are, it would be little wonder if he had 
taken a short cut out of his troubles ! " 

" How dare you, mamma I " Rene spoke as though 
she had struck him. 

" Dare? Really, Rene! No one knows, and perhaps 
no one will ever know ! " and she laughed. " In any case 
it is trying enough for the family. I suppose ever)rthing 
will be dragged out at the inquest ! " 

There was such rank rebellion in her son's looks, that 
his mother persisted more strongly than she had intended 
in the sudden supposition. 

" And, Rene, I don't care to be spoken to like that — 
nor stared at in the way you are staring now. If you 
can not behave yourself reasonably it would be better 
for you to go ! " 

He was far too angry to apologize, and if reasonable- 
ness meant curbing his overflowing indignation it was 
beyond him. 

But if Rene thought that by escaping his mother he 
had a chance of growing cool, he was mistaken, for on 
reaching the schoolroom, he found Bridget panting with 
suppressed excitement. 

" Rene ! I never heard you come in ! Isn't it horrible 
about Uncle Alan? It really seems as though he must 
have done it on purpose ! " 

" You, too ! " he cried. " What a fiendish world this 
is!" 
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"Rene!" 

" You needn't say ' Rene ' like that ! How dare you 
say such a thing ! While poor Aunt Maud and Joan are 
in such awful trouble, every one I meet seems to be 
prating foolishness and wicked lies. It seems that we — 
their nearest relations, are to fill the country round with 
the beautiful idea that Uncle Alan committed suicide ! " 

" What a stupid boy you are ! " said the girl, peace- 
fully. She was busily glancing through a ladies' paper 
for the latest styles of mourning. " What fusses you get 
into about nothing! Of course people will talk — ^they 
always do — ^and it's certainly very queer that a man like 
Uncle Alan should have done such a careless trick as 
literally to walk over the Scar. Now if it had been papa, 
I could have imagined it ! " 

" Master Rene, the Master is asking for you ! " said 
Martha, coming into the room. 

He turned quickly, glad to get away. 

His father was lying on a couch by the fire in a thick 
dressing-gown. The room was dimly lighted, and as he 
entered, a tall professional nurse left the room. 

Rene came up to the couch without any of the old 
shyness. It was wonderful what a change the last few 
weeks had wrought in his position with his father. 

He very well knew that Bridget loathed entertaining 
her father. He was dimly conscious that his mother was 
not as attentive as he had imagined she would be under 
the circumstances. Now and again he shrank sensitively 
from little things she said about his father's illness in 
her flowing, uncontradictable style. 

And now, the actual presence of death at Langbarrow, 
his sight of his aunt's almost speechless anguish, raised 
withiti him a storm of questionings. Too young to know 
it, he was nevertheless battling in the dark with. that 
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surprise of all surprises — the inexplicable diversity of the 
human point of view. It was with a sense of rest that 
in entering his father's room he knew he would meet 
with none of that horrible commonplace discussion of an 
incident that had shaken him so profoundly, and which 
meant such heart-breaking sorrow to some he loved. 

So he sat down with a sigh of relief, and told his 
father all the story. 

Simon listened attentively. It was gruesome enough. 
He himself had been facing death for months now, yet 
the idea had in no wise become more familiar. 

The more he thought of it, the more absolutely im- 
possible death appeared. The idea was quite incompre- 
hensible that he, Simon de Renegil, banker, might at any 
moment become a mere item in the death-rate of the 
county. 

If ever an acutely thoughtful man had the opportunity 
of considering his own position, Simon de Renegil had 
that opportunity. 

He had only to cast his thoughts backward over his 
vast though unexpressed ambitions, to realize that every 
plan, every conglomeration of circumstances had lent 
itself to the fulfilment of these high earthly hopes of his. 
The ordinary business affairs of life had progressed 
steadily in his direction. He had made a complete 
worldly success except for this one ghastly checkmate. 

With an additional shock, he now realized that even 
his brother's ruin and death still further accelerated his 
own personal advancement. 

Was it possible that he had ever yearned to become 
the head of the family? In the short time since he had 
heard the news his mind had so tossed the thought back- 
ward and forward that he hardly knew the truth him- 
self. 
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All he was now conscious of, however, was that every 
sign which his wife showed of pursuing the old ambitions 
irritated him to desperation. 

Alan was dead. The bulk of what his creditors left 
would fall into his hands absolutely. Fate had indeed 
bestowed upon him more than his heart's desire. 

Yet as he thought of it all, a strange, undefined horror 
crept through him, sending him hot and cold by turns. 
Was it after all blind Fate that had accomplished all 
this ? Fate, or his own resolute will ? 

A great burning shame rose and rose in his heart, in 
spite of all his self- justifying arguments. What had he 
done? Nothing! Nothing but secure that, when the 
ruin did fall, he and not others would gather up the 
salvage. 

Yet as Rene proceeded with the story, omitting no 
detail, but with unconscious dramatic power bringing 
out point by point of the vivid tragedy, the fact burned in 
upon his awakened senses that he had seen his brother 
going over, and had deliberately abstained from staying 
the progress, in order — and how far this was the case he 
was unable in his agitation to differentiate — ^to increase 
his own miserable advantage. And now Alan was dead. 
And at the moment it seemed to this man, writhing on 
his couch, that he would gladly have given up every 
square yard of property falling so tragically into his 
power, to see his brother again, to hear his hearty voice 
so full of boyish sympathy, which he had listened for so 
eagerly lately — ^nay, if he could but once more be given 
the chance to smooth the anxiety from the harassed face. 
Poor old Alan! 

" And papa — ^they are saying such terrible things up 
and down. I think it would break Aunt Maud's heart if 
she knew. Oh, she must never know ! " 
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"What are they saying?" 

" That Uncle Alan — " Rene's voice sank to a whisper, 
" that Uncle Alan did it on purpose ! " 

" Who are saying that? " demanded the man, fiercely. 

"Oh, I don't exactly know!" Rene blushed. 

"You do know!" 

" Yes, papa. But I would rather not say ! " 

" Very well ! " Simon was learning to respect tfiis 
son of his, and he noted the deeply dyed countenance. 

"And remember, that whatever you hear that your 
Uncle Alan has or has not done, he never committed sui- 
cide!" and Simon burst into an exasperating fit of 
coughing. 

Rene rose, thinking that he might tire his father if he 
stayed longer. 

" Lock the door ! " commanded the sick man, abruptly. 

The boy obeyed wonderingly. 

Simon pointed to a small book on a shelf just out of 
his reach. 

" Now sit down and read me the Order for the Burial 
of the Dead." 

"Yes, papa!" 

Rene's fingers trembled so, he could hardly find the 
place. 

"All through, papa?" 

" All through." 

The boy's clear, well-modulated voice sounded out the 
words through the quiet room. He persevered bravely 
to the end. 

" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us 
all evermore. Amen." 

" Thank you, my boy. Good night ! " 

Rene stooped and kissed his father with trembling 
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lips. His self-control was fast leaving him. He dared 
not have spoken a word. 

As the door closed behind him the man on the couch 
moaned like a caged beast. 

" ' As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive ! ' Does any one dare to know what that 
means? " he murmured. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Now Margaret, lying back in the train, had been 
thinking with an acuteness that made sleep or desultory 
reading impossible. 

She had parted from her husband in a perfect storm 
of passion. Even Hugh Denton was for the moment 
nonplused. She had happened at breakfast to pick up 
an evening paper — ^to read about the fall of the Company 
— ^to appreciate the paragraph which insinuated that some 
in connection with the affair would be most effectively 
covered. 

Then the storm, suppressed for so many years, broke 
bounds at last. Margaret forgot her fears, forgot her 
self-control, forgot everything, even ordinary self-pre- 
serving prudence, in her fierce torrent of anger which she 
poured forth against her offending husband. 

In vain he tried to argue and expostulate. For once 
she got her way — for once the long-hidden wounds of the 
crushed heart bled forth freely. 

"Have Alan and Maud lost everything?" she de- 
manded at last. 

" If you will have it — ^probably ! " 

"And what have you lost?" 

But he tried to put her off. 

" You dare ! " and she grasped his arm. " What have 
you lost? Tell me!" 

" Why should I have lost anything ? " he sneered. 
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" Then I go to Maud by the next train! " she cried. 
And he let her go. 

Yet now, as the minutes brought her nearer to her 
brother-in-law she began to grow nervous. The reaction 
was approaching. She knew within herself that she had 
not the strength to fight out her life as she would like to 
fight it. She was utterly overwrought and frightened 
at the fierceness with which she had fled from her hus- 
band. 

Over and over she traversed the coming scene with 
Alan. She would give up every farthing she personally 
possessed — she would work, beg, starve, an)rthing. Noth- 
ing mattered at all. She would never, never go back 
to Hugh. She made up letter after letter in her mind, 
informing him of her decision. Were not she and Maud 
sisters before Hugh was ever thought of? Why, Maud 
was her baby — ^her sister, left forever under her guar- 
dianship. That Maud should come to harm through her 
— it was intolerable. 

At Langbarrow Hall the sisters met. 

Without a word Maud drew her into the morning- 
room. 

They looked into each other's eyes, and were clasped 
in a long, panting, voiceless embrace. 

" Sit down in the warm till your maid has unpacked," 
said Maud. " Oh, Margaret, it is good to have you ! " 

"And Alan?" faltered Margaret, looking apprehen- 
sively toward the door. " Maud, tell me — ^is he very 
angry with me for coming ? I could not help it ! " 

Maud trembled; but she was still dry-eyed and pas- 
sionless. 

"Alan — ^Alan will never trouble you, Margaret. He 
will never reproach any one again. Oh, how can I ex- 
plain?" 
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Mrs. Denton looked at her sister unintelligently. 

"Alan — ^that is to say — oh, Margaret, I am a 
widow ! " 

The other leaped from her chair and gripped Maud by 
the arm. 

"What did you say?" 

" Don't, darling ! You hurt me ! " The grasp was in- 
deed terrific. Maud was cool, for she saw clearly that 
her sister hardly knew what she was doing. 

" Sit down, dear — I will tell you. He had an accident 
this afternoon. He was caught in a mist up on the Scar 
and fell over. They have just brought him home. We 
are terribly upset. See — I have not even dressed I " and 
she smiled. She talked quickly, hoping her sister might 
recover herself, hoping that she herself might keep 
calm. 

But Margaret was for the time past self-control. 

"Oh, how can you talk like that! It is we — ^we — 
Hugh and I who have first ruined him — ^and then mur- 
dered him ! " Over and over she said it as she rocked 
from side to side in her chair. 

"Oh, darling — darling, don't!" pleaded her sister. 
" I am afraid I sha'n't be able to bear it ! " 

" Mrs. de Renegil ! " came in Bennet's even tones. 

The effect was electrical. Margaret disliked Mrs. Si- 
mon so thoroughly that she sat still and checked her sobs. 

" How very good of you ! " said Maud, coming for- 
ward simply. 

" Not at all — ^not at all ! Of course I came at once to 
hear everything you can tell me. Rene only gives a very 
meager account. Simon is all in a fever of excitement. 
Oh, it is terrible I" 

" Yes — ^it is nice that my sister has thought of com- 
ing," as Margaret left the room. 
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"Very nice indeed." She had been taken aback at 
seeing Mrs. Denton, and somewhat annoyed that Rene 
had not warned her. " And you will have so much to 
see after, and really, now that Simon is so ill, I hardly 
have a moment. Not that I actually do any of the nurs- 
ing, but there are a thousand and one things to see after 
when the master of the house is incapacitated. As for 
you, my dear, we are very, very sorry for all that this 
involves." 

" I know that there will be a great deal to consider." 

" And Simon really is so ill, too. His nurse was ter- 
ribly anxious at the news. Such sudden shocks are so 
bad for any one in Simon's condition. It has decided me 
to send for a second nurse." 

Vaguely Maud felt that somehow Louisa was blaming 
either her or Alan for not having arranged the tragedy 
more conveniently. 

" Poor Simon — give him my love. I will try not to 
interrupt my afternoon visits longer than I can help." 

" Thanks ! I will tell him ! I suppose you have sent 
word to Mr. Dunstan?" 

"Oh, yes." 

" And there will have to be an inquest, I suppose, and 
from what Rene tells me, I suppose they will want Joan 
as a witness. It is a good thing that she was there, as it 
will prevent people saying " 

Something in Maud's expression made Mrs. Simon 
leave the fiarration of what people might say incomplete. 

" And the newspapers. Yes, I had really better come 
in and help you to-morrow," and Mrs. Simon never drew 
breath until she had explained to Maud the ins and outs 
of funeral arrangements, even to the most desirable 
shapes of widows' caps. 

" I am afraid I have not thought of all these things ! " 
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and Maud actually smiled. Was it a dream that she was 
discussing widows' caps with Louisa? 

" And of course every one will agree that the funeral 
arrangements should be carried out properly!" added 
Louisa, patronizingly. 

" Of course I should wish everything to be done as it 
ought to be done," said Maud, with a sudden flush of 
color. 

"She does not understand!" thought her sister. 
" However, we need not remind her that at the moment 
she has hardly a penny." Such a thought was a great 
effort of consideration for Mrs. Simon; but she could 
afford to be magnanimous, for had she not won the 
game? 

" Yes, my dear, of course. Well, as I have said, we 
are really very sorry for you, but you have been spared 
a great deal that I have been passing through ! " 

Presently Maud, to her relief, was sent for, and Mar- 
garet returned, refreshed and calm. 

" I am afraid I was rather unmannerly just now," 
she said in her best society manner. " I must ask you 
to remember that I was very tired and shocked." 

" A journey this weather is always trying ! " returned 
Mrs. Simon, politely, then, seeing her opportunity, she 
waxed confidential. 

"You will understand, Mrs. Denton, that I am 
naturally very pleased to see you here. Maud is — ^well, 
shall we say, inexperienced ? " 

" You mean that Maud has never been a widow be- 
fore ? " asked Mrs. Denton, serenely. 

" Well, partly. And, of course, one wants everything 
to be done right, and you and I must help her to give 
attention to necessary details. Simon would, I suppose, 
have managed everything for her, but now he is so ex- 
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tremely morbid about his health that his help is out of 
the question. Possibly, now that he is * Sir Simon/ he 
may rouse himself." Mrs. Simon could not keep the 
satisfied smile from her lips. 

" Not Sir Simon, surely ! " returned Margaret, 
promptly. " Surely the title will rest in abeyance until 
the summer? You surely forget Maud's expectation." 

"Maud's expectation?" 

" Yes — did they never tell you? " 
."No I " " Lady " de Renegil, as she thought herself, 
blushed crimson. 

" Oh, I thought you would be sure to know." Mar- 
garet watched the visitor calmly. 

" No — ^they never happened to mention it. However, 
I am glad you named it ! I really must go now. I can 
not keep the horses. I will come on in the morning." 

" Good night ! " said Mrs. Denton, impressively, as she 
touched the bell. " Hateful woman ! " she ejaculated as 
the door closed. 

Late that evening two women entered a certain silent 
chamber. 

The lampshine, in spite of the crimson shade, failed to 
redeem by one flush the marble paleness of the form 
resting on the bed. 

Maud held her sister Margaret tightly, protectingly, 
as they stood hand in hand together. 

It was strange how the care had passed from the face. 
The hand of Death had already smoothed away the fur- 
rows of anxiety. In taking the spirit. Death had re- 
stored twenty years to the mortal frame. That morning, 
Sir Alan, facing his mirror, knew himself as a fast-aging 
man. To-night he lay in the high noon of his strength 
taking his rest. 

Every beauty that handsome face had possessed was 
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restored— even to the boyish expression of the mouth, 
which lingered like a wistful memory. Only the bright- 
ness of the great, affectionate eyes, into which of late the 
strange hunted look had been gathering, was missing. 

Maud laid a handful of Christmas roses down on the 
coverlet, and pushed aside a thick gray lock that fell low 
over the forehead. 

Margaret loosened her hold. 

" Good night, dear," she whispered, and slipped from 
the room. 

Maud, alone with her dead, was as if turned to stone. 
How long she stood there she did not know. She took 
no thought of time. Leaning against the bed-post, it 
seemed sufficient that he and she were together. Every 
thought of the future she crushed back. She sought to 
think of nothing but the fact of her present possession of 
her dead. 

Stiff at last with her position, she kneeled. Yet no 
prayer came from her lips. 

" My darling, my darling ! " she murmured, and laid 
her fingers upon the large white hand. 

" Good night ! Good night ! " she whispered again 
and again. Then, kissing the quiet, unresponsive lips, she 
left the room, locking the door behind her. 

A strong clinging to Joan possessed her, and she had 
ordered a bed to be made up in her room. Ere she re- 
tired, she held a candle up over her daughter's sleeping 
countenance. 

What a contrast to the other was this warm, palpitat- 
ing, sleep-flushed child! 

" The living image of her father ! " people had said. 

Gently she laid her hand on the warm forehead. Was 
it with a vag^e desire to counteract the impression of 
that other smooth brow ? 
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Then she started forward, and looked down more 
closely, as she held the candle lower. 

" My God ! My God ! " broke from her. Above the 
old scar on the left brow, a streak of thick silver mixed 
itself with the tumbled brown. 

With a smothered cry she blew out the light, and, 
bur3dng her face in her pillow, burst into a paroxysm of 
weeping. 

"My poor, scarred Joan! My little girl!" she 
moaned over and over. 

But Joan slept on peacefully, while her mother tossed 
and wept all the long night. 

Three times she flung her wrapper around her, and 
unlocked the door of the room across the passage, softly 
entering to see that all was right with her beloved. 

As the first chilly morning light found its way into 
Joan's little bedroom, her mother fell into a short, 
troubled sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

The long day was nearly over at last. Sir Alan had 
been buried in the afternoon, and the whole country- 
side had attended the funeral, from the school children, 
who stood in awed silence on each side of the footpath 
leading up to the church porch, to the oldest inhabitant 
with strength to totter along the road to the graveyard, 
which lay so contentedly in the bright sunshine around 
the little gray church. 

The news of the calamity had been received with the 
usual flood of sympathetic and critical comment, espe- 
cially from those adroit persons who always have some- 
thing to say about every occurrence that comes before 
their penetrating intelligence. Yet, for the most part, on 
this occasion a kindly veil clouded the hardest, the most 
pungent criticism, and though there was many a ner- 
vous apprehension expressed regarding the safety of the 
baronet's soul, this apprehension was tinged with the 
affectionate excuse that "Sir Alan was a good sooart 
efteraM" 

" An utterly godless man," sighed the hard-working 
Primitive Methodist minister. " Cut off by the Lord in 
his sins ! " 

"Oh, John!" remonstrated his wife. 

" My dear, I know we can not judge ; yet did he, I ask 
you, loye the Lord his God with all his strength and all 
his might?" 

" Do we, my dear ? " 
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No — we don't, but- 



" Fm sure I can't say what was inside him, but he 
loved his neighbors, which was the commandment like 
unto the other, and he loved the children!" and she 
sighed as she thought over their private loss. Who 
would send in all those welcome necessities during times 
of family stress, now that the rough, hearty-tongued^ 
Squire was gone? 

And the minister sighed too, for life was not always 
easy even among the God-fearing worshipers at the 
chapel, and he well remembered a day not more than 
a year before, when, plodding along in the mud, he found 
himself, in spite of all his sermons, struggling desper- 
ately in the Slough of Despond, because there was sick- 
ness at home and money was scarce, and because he had 
given way to an injured feeling that somehow the Lord 
was not doing well by him. 

And then Sir Alan had splashed along on horseback, 
and rounded on his saddle, to return, as he always did, 
his respectful salute. 

" Why, Mr. Evans, you seem a long way down in the 
dumps! I could tell it by your back! What's gone 
wrong? " 

And to his reply that his wife and two children were 
ill, and that he greatly feared the Lord had forgotten him, 
Sir Alan laughed a loud, wholesome laugh. 

" Get along, man! Don't blame the Lord! It's the 
devil that makes the mischief! Come right away to the 
Hall to-night, and my wife will soon set you straight ! " 
and from that hour the Hall had never forgotten the 
striving, conscientious minister and his temporal needs. 

So the Rev. John Evans, as soon as he heard of the 
accident, though he would have maintained the inefficacy 
of prayers for the dead against all Popes and Anglican 
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curates in solemn assembly, entered into his bare little 
" study," and bowed himself in wrestling prayer on behalf 
of that soul which had fled so suddenly from the valley. 

" He never fashed his self about God in his life, and 
he can't expect God to fash himself about him, now he's 
dead! " remarked the blacksmith, a sturdy supporter of 
the Establishment. 

" That's t' sort thy God is, is he? " said Mr. Teasdale, 
shoemaker, with great scorn. " Does thy God pay folk 
back in their own coin like yon? " Teasdale adhered to 
neither Church nor Primitives, but he loved an argument. 

But Joe Dodd, waiting with one of his late master's 
horses, looked up with an expression of struggling 
trouble on his face. 

" And I say, though I never set up for a scholar, as I 
reckon nowt o' folk as think they can grip the Almighty 
between their fists! His ways is higher nor our ways, 
and His thoughts nor our thoughts! He'll do t' right 
thing! He kens what's inside of a man, which is more 
nor what any of us does! Let t' Squire and his soul 
alone! It's plenty for us in Langbarra' as we've lost 
him, and as t' old times will never be t' same no more! 
Why, t' roads and t' woods, t' Scar and t' mosses, eye 
and t' very stables is lost without him! " 

There was a pause among the men at Joe's passion- 
ate onslaught. At the final break in his voice the black- 
smith turned diligently to his work, the village free- 
thinker made some low unintelligent remark on the breed 
of the horse whose neck Joe was vigorously stroking, 
and one and another looked significantly at each other 
and stepped into the road. 

At the inquest the verdict of Accidental Death was 
returned to the relief of most, but in some quarters in- 
credulous looks were exchanged, partly because what 
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people say or have said they prefer to stick to, and partly 
because of the irrepressible belief that there is no smoke 
without fire. Therefore some of the mud thrown at Sir 
Alan's memory stuck. 

And now on this funeral evening Joan was alone in 
her room thinking everything over. 

She was not preparing for bed. She was standing by 
the window peering down the valley. To the left the 
White Scar, so dark, yet with its long rounded profile 
enhaloed, as it were, with a soft misty light which pro- 
claimed the rising moon. 

It seemed that all was over. This quiet, this weari- 
ness meant that Dad was buried. Horrible! If not so 
utterly inconceivable. 

Joan tried in vain to break away from the thought 
that her Dad was lying out on this January evening — 
left to molder — ^to rot as ignominiously as the lowest 
and weakest. 

Curiously as she thought over the day, she knew 
that she had lived it all in the very presence of her 
Dad. 

The impression that her Dad was ever present watch- 
ing her had consumed her. Even certain incongruities 
in the fi^ieral arrangements struck her for an instant 
with all the old irrepressible sense of the ludicrous. She 
instinctively put the incidents aside, as she had been in 
the habit of doing all her life, to tell her Dad. 

Her heart was sore with longing for the old com- 
panionship. This father's daughter knew perfectly that 
the old camaraderie, the exquisite intelligence of tem- 
perament which had existed between them, could never 
be replaced in this world. 

Yet as she mechanically watched the increasing light 
above the Scar, a great fear possessed her. 
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Her chief sorrow had concentrated itself on the point 
that she had never wished her father good-by. In a 
burst of loneliness she had sobbed out her secret to 
Rene, and he, full of ardor to help, had conceived the 
notion of taking Joan to visit the spot where his uncle 
had been killed. Arguing from the theory that ghosts 
were known to visit the beds in which they had died, it 
might be possible that Sir Alan might yet be able to bid 
his daughter farewell. 

The idea was fantastic, bred of the boy's strong im- 
agination, and Joan was some time in bringing herself to 
agree to her cousin's urgent desire that they should try. 

She hesitated, she argued, but Rene had insisted so 
confidently, that at last she agreed to what now she felt 
to be a fearsome venture. 

Having once promised, she scorned to retreat. Yet 
her heart thumped uncomfortably as the time drew 
nearer when she had agreed to meet Rene at the little 
door to the side of the tower. 

Fearing that a disappointment awaited her she had 
determined not to tell her mother until her safe return. 
If Dad really did come back — then — but now she was 
very tired, very sleepy, and decidedly cold. She would 
have given much to turn comfortably to her bed. 

Presently she heard a sound of locking of doors and 
windows. Her mother and aunt were talking quietly on 
the landing. Though the girl could not hear it, her 
mother remarked, " I won't disturb Joan again. She has 
had quite enough for to-day, poor child!" 

Joan stirred up the dying embers of the neglected fire, 
and added a couple of logs. Then she sat back in her 
armchair, which she was fast outgrowing, and in three 
minutes was sound asleep. 

Sleeping, she dreamed a dream of catastrophe and 
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nightmare. Amid a jumble of events recently passed, 
she thought she was standing in a helpless, tongue-tied 
condition before the Coroner — seeking for words and 
breath wherewith to answer something vague and hor- 
rible they were saying against her father. To her dis- 
tressed sight, the Coroner turned into her cousin Bridget, 
who smiled and smiled at her, and she waked panting in 
the attempt to escape from the ground to which she was 
riveted. 

She jumped up, dazed with the impression, and stared 
at the clock. It was after eleven. In another moment, 
a pebble against her window, the second Rene had sent, 
reminded her of everything. 

She flung on her cloak and crept down-stairs. 

She opened the narrow door cautiously, and the soft 
air met her cheek as she saw Rene standing out in the 
evening light. 

" Oh, Rene! " she whispered. 

Something in her voice made him pause. 

" Would you rather not go after all? " he asked, so- 
licitously. " We won't if you'd rather not." 

For an instant she hesitated. 

" No, no, Rene! We'll go. I'd rather go! " 

She closed the door softly, and together they went 
down the steps across the drive, and into the park, 
along a little lane that ran some way along the foot of 
the Scar. 

The sheep lay still and solid as they passed, but one 
or two deer started forward with advanced ears, trotted 
off a few yards, and then turned back to stare. 

The moon had risen gay and buoyant, and the air was 
surprisingly mild and tender. 

If it had not been for the gentle rustling of the wind 
among the withered oaks and beeches, the blackness of 
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the naked hedgerows, the clearly cut tree skeletons 
against the silver tracked sky, this January hour might 
have been a May midnight. 

" You won't be awfully disappointed, Joan, if — ^if he 
can't come?" 

The girl made no answer, but clung closely to his 
thick coat-sleeve. 

Reaching a stile leading into the lane, he stood aside 
for her to climb, and as she jumped down into the road 
she was startled at the sound of her own feet. 

"We shall soon be there!" said Rene encour- 
agingly. 

"Yes!" said Joan, and she glanced at the great 
height above her. R^ne drew out his watch and held it 
toward the moonlight. 

" Nearly twelve — come along! " 

He spoke steadily, crushing down his own misgiv- 
ings, and silently they climbed until they reached the 
thorn tree. 

Joan's eyes grew larger and larger, her breath came 
pantingly. As at last she touched the tree, what might 
have been expected came to pass. The horror of the 
afternoon, only five days past, swept down upon her in 
all its terror. She had wholly misjudged her strength. 

" Rene, we ought not to have come! Oh " 

" Hush! Hush, Joan! It's all right, you know! " 

Trembling, she leaned against him, while the repeater 
chimed out midnight in a gentle, musical tone to the 
quiet night. 

" Rene, Rene! " she pleaded, hoarsely. " Let me go! 
Take me back! Oh, I can't bear it! " 

"Joan!" he expostulated. "Can't you wait one 
moment? Won't you call?" 

"No — no! I called then — and he never came. He 
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won't come now! Come!" and she burst into angry 
tears. 

She glanced apprehensively at the great cliff above 
her. She seemed to see her father falling right over the 
edge, down on to the very spot where they were stand- 
ing. 

" Quick ! Quick, Rene ! Get out of the way ! " She 
pulled him back violently. So violently that they both 
nearly lost their footing. 

" Come! " she stormed, imperiously. " Why did you 
make me come? I won't look! Dad — don't come, 
please!" 

She dashed down the rough slope, Rene following 
her. He was grievously disappointed. However, it was 
useless now. No visitant from another world would 
rend the dividing veil for such a half-hearted seeker as 
Joan. His plain duty was to follow her, and he did so 
fearfully and repentantly. 

" Come! " she said, as he caught her up. " We had 
neither of us any business to be out at this time of night. 
I don't know what mother will think." 

They were in the road again, hurrying along hand in 
hand. 

Suddenly R6ne pulled round to listen. 

"What do you hear?" she said, breathlessly. 

"Hush!" 

Through the midnight air they distinctly heard foot- 
steps. Rene's heart thumped abnormally, and Joan's 
seemed trying to leap right out of her breast. 

"It can't be!" 

" No — ^they don't generally make any noise." 

Still they stood rooted to the spot. 

A tall, well-known figure rounded the bend of the 
road, and slowly, as it appeared to the excited children, 
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passed along the road, over the wall, and then glided 
away over the rocky field which stretched some part 
across the valley. 

"Call, Joan!" whispered Rene, trembling with ex- 
citement. 

"No— no!" 

"Oh, Joan!" The voice was reproachful. But it 
was too late. The figure had disappeared; the chance 
was over. 

" Come! " and she dragged him along. Her one idea 
was to get safe again into her own little room. 

"Good night — good night!" she whispered, hur- 
riedly, as once again she secured the door-handle. 

" You are not angry? " he asked, disconsolately. 

She looked down at his disappointed face. 

" Oh, no — not angry. But I don't think we ought to 
have done it! " 

" Fm so sorry! " he said. 

She turned, and flinging her arms round his neck, 
kissed him passionately. Then she gave a short 
laugh. 

"We've both had about enough for to-day! Cut 
along home, there's a good boy! " 

She disappeared, and he heard her bolting the door 
softly behind her. 

He took the short cut over Beethnot. Descending 
the fell on the Netherbeck side, he was hurrying along 
when he stopped dead. What was that strange figure 
gliding away in front of him? It had the same form as 
that other. Nerving himself to the effort he called. It 
must be now or never. 

"Uncle Alan!" 

But the figure glided onward swifter than ever. 

"Uncle Alan!" rang out his clear voice. 
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A bend in the path, and it was gone. He ran 
forward to the spot where the figure had disappeared. 
But all was silent. There was nothing whatever to be 
seen. 

He dashed his hand across his eyes. Could he have 
been mistaken twice in one night? 

There seemed nothing for it now but to go home, and 
creep up-stairs so that no one might hear. 

But again his plans were frustrated. There was a 
bright light in the passage, and as he crossed the land- 
ing, the night nurse came out of his father's room. 

She started violently on seeing Rene. 

"Master Rene!" she ejaculated. 

" Hush! " and he held his finger to his lips. " Hush 
— there is nothing the matter!" 

" What is it? " asked the invalid's voice. 

" Nothing, sir. Only Master Rene was in the pas- 
sage." 

" Tell him to come in." 

The nurse beckoned to him, and he heard his father 
coughing convulsively. He went forward, and Simon 
saw that he was in outdoor things. 

" And what is the meaning of this, my boy? " 

" ril tell you about it to-morrow, papa," he returned, 
softly. 

" No— tell me now! I can't sleep— shall not sleep for 
a couple of hours at least. Well?" 

" I am afraid I have been doing wrong, papa! " 

"Ah! Nurse, give him a cup of tea if you have it 
ready. Well, Rene?" 

"Joan was so awfully cut up that she had never 
wished Uncle Alan good-by, that we — that I — it was all 
my fault — persuaded her to go with me to find him." 

The man looked at his son curiously. 
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" And where did you go? " 

" We went up under the Scar." 

" And did you succeed? " 

" I don't know." 

"How was that?" 

" We saw something — ^at least we think we did — ^but 
I can't be sure of anything, and the worst was that poor 
old Joan was so dreadfully frightened." 

" You wish that you had left your investigations 
alone?" 

" I know I had no business to take Joan. I might 
have gone by myself! " 

" Do you intend to look me up when I take my de- 
parture?" 

" I don't think I should be afraid of you, papa! " 

"Thank you! I will remember — if they will let 
me come!" Simon smiled cynically. "Ah, here is 
the tea! You can join us in our nightly festivities for 
once." 

Joan, likewise, did not succeed in escaping to bed 
without observation. Even as she locked the door she 
saw her aunt coming from the library with some books 
under her arm. 

"My dear Joan!" 

"Oh, Aunty!" 

" Where have you been? " 

"Oh — hold me tight! As tight as ever you can!" 
cried the child, miserably. 

" My dear, where can you have been?" 

She drew her down by the dying fire. 

" Rene and I have been out — ^trying to find him! " 

The tension had been too great. Joan buried her 
head in her aunt's lap, and wept piteously. 

" My poor little girl! " Mrs. Denton drew back the 
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thick hood, and smoothed the tumbled hair with a firm, 
caressing touch. 

"My poor little girl!" she repeated. Gradually the 
sobs grew lighter. 

" Oh, I know it was silly — but he never gaid good-by, 
and Rene thought that perhaps " 

Then she broke down again. 

"Hush, hush, my darling. We must not disturb 
mother. Come — ^you are quite worn out. We will talk 
about it to-morrow." 

Having shut her niece safely into her room, Mrs. 
Denton arranged the light close to her own bed, and 
prepared to kill the hours of wakefulness, unendurable 
without the companionship of books. 

What queer children these two were! At any rate 
they seemed to believe practically in another world! 
She heard the passage clock chime every hour until her 
maid brought the tea. Then she rose, and prepared 
herself for the inevitable business considerations which 
always force an entrance into any house around which 
Death has flung his embracing arms. 

Jossie Bell unlocked his door, and stirred up the little 
fire his wife had built up against his return; but it was 
an ashen gray countenance that stared into the dancing 
blaze. 

"Sir Roland's been lookin' for him to-night, for 
sure! " he murmured. " To think as I've always laughed 
over such-like — ^and I've lived to hear his own sell 
shoutin' after t' Squire! *Alan! Alan!' That's what 
he shouted for sure! " 

Then he took off his wet boots, soaked with the sea- 
water, for he had been guiding a traveler over the sands, 
and crept up-stairs, determining to say nothing of the 
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adventure to his wife, if he could help it, which was 
doubtful. 

"She's a gay nervous body!" he thought. "She 
might be flate if I telt her! Womenfolk gits ter'ble 
soon flate!" 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

Maud de Renegil^s first interview with Mr. Dunstan 
showed her that there was nothing dream-like in the 
realities she had to face; and there was not the least 
doubt in her mind as soon as the general situation was 
revealed to her that she and Joan must leave the Hall, 
and the lawyer agreed with her. 

He showed that it was impossible to determine what 
would happen yet, or what might be saved from the 
ruin. He felt confident that the Court would appoint 
her guardian to Joan, and to the coming child; and a 
good deal depended upon the sex of the latter. There 
being no will, he explained that the real property, if 
any, would descend to the male, if there happened to be 
one; but that the Court would acknowledge that she had 
some right of dower. He was hopeful that with a little 
management things might turn out better than at pres- 
ent he cared to commit himself to. 

" Let us, however, get to the minimum, Mr. Dun- 
stan," she repeated, over and over. " Joan and I will be 
much happier living at our own expense, beholden to 
none! " 

"Yes, yes — quite so! I perfectly understand!" 

He was a business man and never allowed himself 
to sentimentalize, though to-day he did fidget his eye- 
glasses off and on continuously. 

"And things might have been worse. If we are 
lucky, your settlement will bring you in several hun- 
dreds, and, of course, if you care to live at Thorpel Syke, 
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you will be rent free with the piece of farm land attached. 
These business details will take a long time to settle upi 
but when we have received the orders of the Court, and 
cleared up generally, we may be able to squeeze out 
something more." 

" But I should not wish an3rthing to come to either 
me or mine that — ^that rightly belonged to any one else! " 
This was the only time when the lawyer noticed his client 
make a palpable effort. 

" No, no; quite so! Whatever you receive, you will 
be justly entitled to." 

" That is what I should wish ! " 

" Precisely so. Ready money is a trifle scarce, but I 
feel sure we can find enough to do up the dower-house, 
and make it habitable — ^that is if you are willing? " 

Maud was perfectly willing for anything he advised, 
and was only anxious to reduce her establishment with- 
out delay. After all, nothing seemed to matter any more 
now. 

With a sense of relief, after her long morning's con- 
sultation, she drove over to Netherbeck in the afternoon, 
to see Simon. 

Simon, too, had been busy during the early afternoon 
with Mr. Dunstan, learning as much as might be of the 
business position, which was startling enough. 

" But I am not dead yet," he thought when the law- 
yer had gone. " Dunstan evidently agrees with me. I 
can do something to restraighten things." 

Then Maud came in. She was pale, with the signs of 
weariness showing in the darkness under her eyes. But 
the old smile was there, and the pretty gracious manner. 
She was dressed in simple black, but without any dis- 
tinctive marks of widowhood. She had felt that Alan 
would somehow have objected, and she objected herself 
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to display to the outside world the sign of her con- 
dition. 

" And how are you feeling? ** She had not seen him 
since her husband's death, and in a few minutes she had 
drawn from him his complaints, and his discomforts, 
which he jerked out at her in his short nonchalant style. 
Yet she saw that he had altered enormously for the worse. 

Simon had been very nervous at the thought of his 
first interview with her; but she made no painful allu- 
sions. She talked of Margaret, of Joan, of what a com- 
fort Rene had been; of the weather, and of the prospect 
of Bridget's departure with Miss Jones to Paris. 

" Yes, yes, Maud! " he broke in at last. " But tell me 
what you are going to do?" 

She colored. "Don't look at me like that, Simon. 
I — ^we shall do beautifully. Joan and I have decided to 
retire to Thorpel Syke ^" 

" No, no! " he groaned. 

" Yes, I have quite made up my mind. I am sorry, 
of course — ^very sorry to make a change, but it is right, 
and absolutely necessary. The sooner the better. I am 
asking Mr. Dunstan to make every arrangement. He is 
so very kind about it all." 

" Maud, stop ! I am sure we shall be able to make 
some plan that will — ^will help to " 

He heaved himself on his elbow, and his face lost all 
its carelessly calm expression. But she interrupted him, 
and laid her hand on his wrist. 

"No, Simon; don't worry yourself, I beseech you! 
No arrangement, no possible arrangement, could be so 
satisfactory to me as to live simply on what we have." 

"But, Maud, listen! You must listen!" he cried, 
irritably. "Remember the future! you are not consid- 
ering the future in the least! " 
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Yes, she knew that she was only thinking of the im- 
mediate need; not that dim period that might or might 
not stretch out its lingering length before her. Yet she 
struggled against her brother-in-law's desire to enter into 
the business, in case he might disturb what she had 
brought her mind to. 

So she sat down close beside him. 

" Simon, please don't! I think I know all there is to 
know now. As he left it, so let it remain. We shall do 
very nicely." 

" Nicely? You, Maud, the widow of the eldest son, 
with a daughter to bring out, and a possible heir? You 
know nothing whatever about it! You have absolutely 
forgotten the heir! Do you know that if you have a son 
he will be a baronet, and lord of the manor? Will he 
thank you for refusing to take what I wish to offer you? " 

" Really, I don't know " 

" Of course, you don't know! Now, Maud, be rea- 
sonable. I tell you, you are as ignorant as a schoolgirl 
about business matters! " She smiled, and her firm little 
mouth set. " Oh, you are! But if you are too proud to 
admit that — " Simon's voice grew hoarser and lower. 
" Then listen, because I am dying. Because I have in- 
jured my brother; because the only thing that makes it 
worth while to live these last sickening hours I have to 
live, is the thought that I may be able to straighten up 
in some degree poor old Alan's affairs! " 

It was impossible not to waver, not to be touched with 
the man's bitter earnestness. Her eyes filled with sud- 
den tears. The way in which he said " poor old Alan " 
was more than she could yet bear. 

" Don't mind! " he pleaded. " But it is justice, only 
justice I want to get at. Don't think I am benevolent! 
I have my own family to consider also; and my wife, 
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Louisa, has a right to be considered. But I am not 
going to have it said over my tomb that I have scraped 
up all my brother's and possible nephew's patrimony 
into my own pouch. I can not relieve Alan's estate from 
all the consequences of his — ^his rashness — ^that wquld 
not be fair to my wife; but the Hall — ^if you bear a §on, 
Maud, he must have a right to Langbarrow Hall! At 
present, you know " 

He broke off, and a heavy cloud crossed his face as 
Louisa came cheerfully in. She greeted Maud gra- 
ciously. 

" They told me you were here. Cheering up Simon? 
This weather is trying, is it not? So close after the cold 
we have been having. You'll stay to tea, dear!" 

" Thank you — " She hesitated. She wanted to get 
back to Margaret. 

" Oh, of course you will! Come along, dear. It is 
quite ready. We will leave Simon in peace. He prefers 
Nurse to any of us! " and she laughed what naughty Joan 
called " Aunt Louisa's neigh." 

Simon made ever such a faint movement with his 
thin lips, and Maud let herself be carried off. 

There was no doubt that Louisa was growing exceed- 
ingly nervous over the way things were shaping them- 
selves in her husband's mind. From hints he had 
dropped she was convinced that he was not taking the 
businesslike view. 

It had certainly upset her exceedingly when she could 
no longer disguise from herself that he was inevitably 
dying, but having got over that shock there seemed no 
reason beyond this strange new conscientiousness why 
things should not come out advantageously. 

It was still possible that Maud might bear a daugh- 
ter. Simon might live until after such an event, or Rene 
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might be Sir Rene after all. In that case — nay, in any 
case — ^there must be no nonsense about this match with 
Joan which Simon had had the foolishness to smile over. 
And moreover, it would be only right and fitting that as 
the Langbarrow estates had fallen so utterly into her 
husband's power, they should if possible remain there. 
She did not understand law, but she felt sure it could be 
managed for Langbarrow Hall to become the absolute 
property of that part of the family that would be best 
able to keep up the traditions with dignity. 

Yet there was something in the way in which Simon 
put her oflf that was most alarming. He positively 
snubbed the least attempt to enter on business discus- 
sions with her. 

Then this long talk with Dunstan was not a good 
sign. She trusted in her Providence that there might 
be no awkward slips about the will. 

She could not therefore help some modified satisfac- 
tion stealing over her when that very evening Simon 
turned the nurse out of the room and asked her to give 
him her attention. 

" It is nearly over, Louisa," he said. " An hour — a 
week — SL month — I don't know. It does not matter! " 

"Oh, nonsense, my dear. You are tired!" 

" I am always tired. But tired or not, there is some- 
thing we must do to-night." 

She was certain this something would be disagreeable 
to her. But she waited, looking at him seriously. 

" Yes — T have talked it all over with Dunstan, and he 
promised to come in to-morrow, but " 

Here a fit of coughing caught his wasted frame, as if 
it would there and then rend it in twain and let the spirit 
go free. 

The woman looked at him helplessly the while — dis- 
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giisted rather than distressed — ^and was only restrained 
from calling the nurse by his violent objection, shown 
by the shaking of his head during the momentary in- 
terval between the paroxysms. 

Presently he lay back panting, and in a few minutes 
said, breathlessly: 

" Yes— I want to do it to-night." 

" Simon, my dear, you are utterly unfit for any exer- 
tion. Do let me call Nurse. You can not possibly do 
any business to-night. Wait until to-morrow." 

" To-morrow! " he said, scornfully. " I must fight it 
through to-night. Sit down!" 

She sank resignedly upon a high chair at the foot of 
the bed, placing herself between him and the light. 

" You know, of course, that Alan's affairs will prob- 
ably go into liquidation, and certainly into Chancery?" 

She nodded. 

" Something in the way of income will be found for 
Maud and Joan, so Dunstan tells me. I, as you know, 
took over all Alan's mortgages, and besides supplied 
Denton with the ca§h he lent him for this last disaster — 
the Hall as security." 

Again his wife nodded. 

" Well, the exact results of all this can not be known 
until the Court has decided and the full liabilities are 
known. Should Maud bear a son there is little doubt 
that some of the land may be redeemed." 

Again she bowed, and it worried him that he could 
not see her expression. 

" Now, Louisa," he went on, " I should like to do the 
right thing by the heir. I have determined to make a 
codicil insuring that my claims on Langbarrow Hall and 
the property immediately surrounding it shall be entirely 
set aside in favor of a male heir, should there be one. I 
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also wish to leave a legacy of ii,ooo a year to Maud, for 
her benefit and Joan's, and iio,ooo to accumulate until 
the heir is twenty-one. In the event of Maud's child 
being a girl I shall be satisfied with leaving a cash 
legacy, as Langbarrow Hall then ought to descend to 
Rene. Of course all the rest of my estates, real and 
personal, including this house, are left as you know of. 
I shall make Dunstan co-trustee with Maud." 

Mrs. Simon's lips tightened, but her voice was sweet. 

" My dear Simon, I will not trouble you with my 
opinion to-night You are far too excited to listen. If 
you have such important work on hand we will send 
round for Mr. Dunstan to-morrow. Amateur work 
where the law is concerned is invariably disastrous!" 

" I must have something drafted to-night, and signed 
and witnessed too! " 

But she did not move. " I should certainly object 
to being a party to any such hasty decision! " 

"There is no haste in the decision. Dunstan 
thoroughly approves, and besides, I have faced death — 
you haven't! I can not meet Alan until I have done this 
thing. Poor old Alan!" 

" Poor Alan ! " Her tone betrayed her. " What pos- 
sible right can you have to alienate money and land that 
rightly belongs to me and my children? Do you call 
that justice? " 

" I knew you would be angry. I half hoped you 
wouldn't!" He spoke very wearily. He was hardly a 
match for the battle. " But this is a small piece of good 
to do at the end of a wasted life. Don't stop me, my 
dear!" 

"An)rthing in reason, Simon, but I must really de- 
cline to further this plan. You have done nothing wrong 
— nothing whatever to blame yourself about. You have 
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worked and toiled for your family, and have succeeded. 
There is no crime in success! Are you by a stroke of a 
pen to bestow a huge fortune on the one side of the 
family that has disgraced the name of de Renegil ? Help 
the family of one who has caused such a scandal, and 
whom every one is now rating at his true value ? " 

Out came the long-seated jealousy of Alan's popu- 
larity. 

" My dear, you have gone too far! Be quiet! You 
are utterly wrong. Alan, with all his faults — I don't for- 
get them — has been wickedly wronged by Denton — ^any 
business man would admit it. And I might — I don't 
say I could, but I might have stopped him! " 

" And for this scruple you want to will Alan's family 
a fortune. Is that the argument? " she sneered. 

" You forget that people may say when I am gone 
that I have shoveled all my brother's property into my 
own possession. Do you think I can meet Alan and tell 
him that? Even the best explanations may appear 
scanty up yonder! Besides — " He stopped ere he 
brought out the consideration that had been pressing 
itself into his brain. " Besides, there is Rene. I should 
not like to distress Rene! " 

" Your arguments are, I confess, quite beyond me! " 
she. said, coldly. 

" I was afraid you would never understand. But I 
wish we could have agreed — once more." 

But Louisa was obdurate. She saw the prospect of 
queening it at Lbngbarrow Hall slipping from her. It 
was strange how the desire had grown upon her to show 
herself to Langbarrow as Lady of the Hall. 

Through these years she had been forced ever to take 
her position second to Maud, and in the midst of the 
turmoil consequent on the baronet's death the one out- 
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standing delight of the situation was that Maud would at 
last be forced to retire, and that she — Mrs. Simon de 
Renegil — ^would rise to power. 

And was the whole of this substantial castle to fall 
for a sick man's whim ? 

" No, Simon — in justice to my children I ought not 
to help you." 

" Then I will call Nurse." 

Louisa started. All her married life, Simon had got 
his way in business. Hastily she reconsidered things. 
It would never do to have Nurse brought in at this 
juncture. 

" I said I ought not But if you must — ^you must. 
Only remember that yours is the responsibility." 

" I will gladly take it. Thank you, my dear," and a 
relieved look crossed his face. 

For the next quarter of an hour he was his old self, 
dictating clearly in legal phrases exactly what he wanted. 
Louisa wrote on steadily, without comment. She was 
working desperately the while to discover what stone 
might yet be turned to prevent the mischief. 

When she had finished, she handed him the sheet, 
which he read with evident satisfaction. 

" There is one other thing " 

"Yes?" 

" I should like to dictate a short codicil leaving £$o 
apiece to the nurses." And he half smiled. 

"Ridiculous! They will be paid!" 

" Naturally, but they have done a great deal for me." 

" As you will! " and she took up another sheet. 

This settled, at his request she went out and called in 
two servants to act as witnesses. 

She gave him the pen, and he signed the two sheets, 
the servants watching from a respectful distance. 
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" Show them where to sign, Louisa," came from the 
bed, in a tired voice. 

" And now this one, please," said Louisa, after they 
had signed the one. 

"Yes 'um!" replied the women, respectfully, and 
with care they traced the names of Martha Thwaites and 
Miriam Birkett under their master's signature. 

" That is all — ^thank you," said the mistress, as they 
withdrew. 

" I am greatly obliged to you, Louisa," he said, 
peacefully. 

" I did it to please you, but of course when Mr. Dun- 
stan comes to-morrow the matter can be reconsidered. 
I don't suppose the papers are even legally correct! " 

He did not argue the point. He was tired out, and 
in a few minutes his wife left him, and the nurse lifted 
him up to take some much needed refreshment. 

" You have done far too much to-day, sir," she said, 
kindly. "Now no more talking. It is quite time we 
settled, and you calmed down for the night." 

" I think so too. Nurse! Yes — as you say, it is quite 
time I calmed down for the night." 

Next day Nurse remembered the quiet repetition of 
her phrase, and the look in his eyes as he made it. 

For at midnight there was noise in the house of run- 
ning to and fro, of earnest, hushed voices ; outside there 
was a hasty rousing of grooms and saddling of horses. 

The Master had broken a blood-vessel, and all the 
household awaked. 

As Rene stood alone by his gable window, watching 
the cold cheerless dawn struggling through the vapory 
night, he clasped his hands together in unnatural self- 
control; for he knew that his father was dead. And with 
the knowledge all feeling straightway left him. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

If Mrs. Simcm de Renegil believed in a special Provi- 
dence watching over her, it was pleasant to feel that 
even the smallest trifles of life were arranged to minister 
to her benefit. 

Even the prophet Jonah found a ship all ready to set 
sail for Tarshish, when he had made up his mind to go. 
In fact the mere presence of the ship was sufficient rea- 
son for straightway taking his passage, especially as it 
was highly probable that he had cash all ready for a spe- 
cial stateroom in the " sides of the ship," where he fell 
asleep with great comfort until wanted. 

It was hardly strange, therefore, that it should have 
happened that at the exact time when Mrs. Simon was 
sorting away her colored clothes in preparation for their 
departure for the decoration of some outlying branc}ies 
of her own family, a short conversation she happened 
to hear when Martha was helping the nurses to pack in 
an adjoining room should have settled her mind on a 
subject that was causing her some uneasiness, in view of 
an interview with Mr. Dunstan that afternoon. 

" And mind, it's me and Miriam you have to thank 
for your good luck," came in Martha's cheery intona- 
tion. "We never knew what we was doing when t' 
Missis called us in. And for every time we set our 
names, £50 apiece comes dropping out to you as easy 
as treacle out of a jug! " 

" I'm sure we're much obliged to you, aren't we? " 
said a voice. 
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" Very much obliged. We shall have to remember 
you and Miriam in our wills! " and the night nurse gave 
a genial little laugh. 

" That's not money I should ever set up house on! 
But when Miriam and me comes up to town, we'll look 
you up! We'll make sure of something — if it's only a 
theater trip and a good supper! " 

Then they all laughed merrily, and Mrs. Simon closed 
the wardrobe quietly. 

" I confess, Mrs. de Renegil, I am completely puz- 
zled," said Mr. Dunstan, anxiously. They were seated 
in the library, going over a number of business matters. 

" You mean to say that he never mentioned the ques- 
tion of Langbarrow Hall, when he dictated this to you? " 
He held the codicil referring to the nurses' legacies in 
his hand. 

" No— nothing whatever! He was worrying himself 
about the nurses, and suggested that I might write that 
out. I got two of the servants to witness it, as you see." 
She looked at him bravely, but keenly. 

"Well, it is most extraordinary. The moment I 
heard of the sudden death, I naturally gave up hope; but 
the production of this paper shows that he was busy in 
his mind over his affairs." 

** Perhaps," and Mrs. de Renegil spoke with a slight 
hesitancy, " perhaps the explanation lies in the fact that 
my husband latterly disliked discussing business matters 
with me. It is possible that he considered my opinion 
on business affairs as unworthy of his attention." 

Mr. Dunstan knew that this was so, yet he felt wor- 
ried. He was a man on the far side of middle life, care- 
ful in his work, and careful in the advice he gave. 

" You see, Mrs. de Renegil, I can not disguise from 
you the fact that in view of my last conversation with 
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your husband, I am rather taken aback. Things will 
turn out entirely differently from what he most certainly 
intended." He spoke emphatically, as he turned over 
the thick leaves of the will lying before him. 

Then he looked at the handsome woman, seated on 
the other side of the table, in her elegant widow's weeds. 
Everything as correct and woful as the most expensive 
mourning warehouse could supply. 

" Would you mind explaining to me exactly the dif- 
ference between what my husband talked about and 
what is there?" she asked. 

" Certainly." And with revived energy he detailed the 
position in his clearest style. 

" So you see, Mrs. de Renegil, that as things are, your 
husband's estate and Sir Alan's are opposed in interest. 
The mortgagor and the mortgagee must be so. Your 
brothers, as your son's trustees, will naturally wish to 
foreclose. The Court, on behalf of Sir Alan's infant of 
infants, will work to keep as much of the estate together 
as possible." 

" It certainly does seem very unfortunate." 

" Very. Some such arrangement as your husband 
suggested would have changed the face of things imme- 
diately. Even if they would, your trustees could not 
now carry out the testator's decided wish." 

Why he allowed himself to go on talking in this way 
was not clear to himself. He had the very poorest opin- 
ion of his client's sentiments of generosity. Fresh from 
his Langbarrow client, he fell to comparing the two 
women, as he folded his papers together. 

" As things do stand in this awkward way, what would 
you consider it right and just for me to do? What 
ought I to offer Lady de Renegil for the use of herself 
and family ? " 
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The lawyer wondered if he had heard aright. 

" I am afraid — really I should find it difficult to sug- 
gest. Any private arrangement you might choose to 
make would, no doubt, be very generous — " he stumbled 
forward. 

" Having my son to take into account, I suppose any 
idea of Lady de Renegil retaining Langbarrow Hall 
would be out of the question ? " 

" As far as I know, Langbarrow Hall will turn out to 
be entirely lost to Sir Alan's estate." 

" I see! " she said, with regret in her voice. 

" No, it is all very unfortunate, from one point of 
view, and perhaps I ought never to have brought the mat- 
ter up. Still, after the conversation with your husband 
and the very distinct manner in which he explained his 
wishes, I could not forbear the question. It is a very 
great lesson against delay in having things set down in 
writing. There is nothing like a sheet of paper and a 
well-witnessed signature." 

" I am only glad that you named it, Mr. Dunstan! " 
she said, cordially. " And I am quite prepared to offer 
Lady de Renegil something substantial — say ii,ooo a 
year until Joan is of age. Would that sum be a fair 
arrangement? " 

A sudden smile broke over Mr. Dunstan's face. 
" Really it is hardly for me to give an opinion. I should 
myself consider it a very handsome act, but I think it 
right to tell you that the income named in our conver- 
sation was £500 a year." 

" Still, as they can't have the Langbarrow property, 
it would be fairer to make it ii,ooo, don't you think? 
And we won't stop it when Joan comes of age. Let us 
arrange it for Lady de Renegil's life." 

" Such an offer is one I consider you ought to think 
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very seriously about, though I am bound to say I don't 
imagine you would ever regret it." 

" Oh, I hardly need to think over such a very simple 
arrangement! " and she laughed. " Let us consider that 
settled!" 

As he drove home, Mr. Dunstan took himself seri- 
ously to task for his lack of power in determining char- 
acter. 

"Who in the world would have believed that that 
woman, of all women, should have come out of the busi- 
ness like this. Why, she dismissed the subject as if 
ii,ooo a year were a mere bagatelle. No, Henry Dun- 
stan, you liaven't come to the end of human surprises, 
even at your time of life." 

Mrs. dc Renegil's own opinion on her action and 
present position was a mixed one, but on the whole she 
was contented with herself, which is always satisfactory. 

The first quick impulse to repress the codicil having 
been yielded to, there was, of course, no possibility in 
her mind of going back. 

She was now pleased that she had offered the income 
to Maud. It was a good deal, but nothing out of her 
abundant fortune. It secured her without question in 
the comfortable occupation of the Hall, and in years to 
come there would always be the pleasant sense of gen- 
erous patronage to her sister-in-law. 

She acknowledged to herself that she really had had 
no idea what the hope of the possession of Langbarrow 
Hall had been to her until she saw the hope dwindling 
away before her eyes. 

Yet she felt an unaccountable dislike to the idea of 
finishing her stroke by burning the codicil. Not, of 
course, that the paper was really anything. If the truth 
were known, she argued, it would most probably be 
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found to be quite illegally worded — ^utterly useless. So, 
pending a decision, she kept it carefully in her pocket. 

She was very busy. There was much to do. Things 
had been unsettled so long that it was a positive joy to 
push through with what wanted doing. 

Having one evening written a great many letters, she 
sat down to bum up a quantity of notes, letters, invita- 
tions, funeral debris, which had accumulated uncomfort- 
ably. 

Once or twice she drew out a certain paper, and 
looked at it undecidedly. Why not? A little nerve was 
all that was needed. Every woman's first duty is to 
secure the well-being of her own family. " Be just 
before you are generous." Surely that was in the Bible 
somewhere. If her children's father had forgotten his 
first duty, was it for her to do so also? 

She laid the sheet on the fire deliberately, making 
room among the accumulation of brittle ashes. 

A slight sound disturbed her, and, snatching the paper 
away, she turned from her seat on the fender stool, and 
looked toward the door. 

Rene came forward quietly, looking at her fixedly. 

" Rene! " she cried, fiercely, " how dare you come in 
upon me like this? What do you mean by it? " 

Still the deep gray eyes looked at her without alter- 
ing their expression. 

Another instant, and strong excitement worked in 
them. 

" Papa! Papa, dear! " he cried, " what is it? What 
is it you want to tell me? No, mamma — ^go away! I 
will hear what he wants to say! " 

The woman on the hearth was as if she had been 
turned to stone. 

The boy came forward until he nearly touched her. 
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Then he turned and laid his hand on a small table, and 
leaned over it. 

" Yes, I am here. Yes, dear papa— oh, again! I 
could not hear! Go away, mamma! He shall speak — 
No— I won't go!" 

With a faint cry, the woman leaped to her feet and 
shook him by the arm. She knew he was asleep; she 
knew that she ought not to wake him. Yet could she 
bear to hear all this from absent-minded Rene, who 
she thought had taken no particular notice of her desire 
to keep him from hearing his father's last muttered mur- 
murings? 

" Leave me alone ! " he cried, fiercely, wrenching his 
shoulder away. 

Suddenly she recovered her self-control. This would 
never do. Every one in the household knew his or her 
duty when Rene took to walking in his sleep, as he did 
after excitement. 

She laid her hand on his head. " Rene, my boy — 
come! " 

With a startled tremor he waked, and would have 
fallen had she not caught him in her arms. 

" Rene, my dear boy! " 

He looked round with dazed eyes. "Mamma!" 

" Hush, hush, dear — it is all right. You have been 
walking in your sleep; sit down a moment," and she 
pushed him into a chair by the fire. He rubbed his sur- 
prised eyes and laughed. 

"How stupid I am!" 

Then, seeing him look indifferently at the litter on 
the hearth, she said, quickly : 

" Yes — isn't it a mess? I am quite hot with burning 
all sorts of rubbish. But come, let me take you up to 
bed. I can't have you catching cold." 
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" You have dropped one," he said, idly, stooping with 
instinctive politeness to pick it up. 

She snatched it from him, and crushed it into her 
pocket. 

" Why do you crush it like that? One comer was 
burned already," he said, sleepily, as if he did not expect 
any reply. 

"Come, come, Rene!" she said, peremptorily, "I 
must see you safely to bed." 

With a great yawn he rose, and let her lead him away. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Now it did not at all suit Mr. Hugh Denton to think 
that his wife had given him the slip. Her angry words 
he had certainly pushed from his memory with a mocking 
curl of the lip, and shrug of the shoulder, and for a few 
days he went on self-complacently enough, thinking that 
as relations were a trifle strained Margaret was quite as 
well away. 

Moreover, even in the City, he found it convenient to 
be a shade more subdued, a little less cheery and jocund. 
Now and again he could hardly fail to see that his 
friendliest remarks were received with quite an incom- 
prehensible stare. Several men he knew well passed his 
carriage in a hurry, and found themselves another far- 
ther up the train. 

But he was used to biding his time. 

" They'll come round — ^Let them be ! " he thought to 
himself with a sour laugh. " They'll soon find it ain't 
worth while to give me any of their — impudence ! This 
last affair has been a bit strong for them. But it's all 
confounded nonsense! I've done quite as good before, 
and hope to do quite as good again. Bless my soul ! " 
And so intimate was his knowledge of his friends who 
had flocked round him so assiduously in the past, that 
they did come round. Not all in a week or a month, .but 
eventually. So in the mean time he drew a deep breath, 
ducked to the wave, and came up smiling on the crest 
of the next. 
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But that was business. His domestic affairs were, as 
he happily expressed it, " a cat of quite another color." 
It would never do for Margaret to carry her tantrums 
beyond the manageable point He did not bear her any 
malice so far. In fact, he made quite generous allowance 
for her, considering her relationship to certain parties. 
Yes, the relationship was certainly — ^awkward; yet after 
all how sweetly the baronet had let himself in. It was 
worth ten years' angling to do such a neat thing as that. 
It was as beautiful a job as ever Denton could wish to see. 

But when it dawned on him that he had written al- 
ready three times to his wife without receiving reply, 
affairs began to put on another aspect altogether. 

It would not suit him at all to have a domestic scan- 
dal. His wife and his establishment were part of his 
stock-in-trade. 

Margaret had always played her part beautifully. He 
would allow her credit for that, but considering^ the 
future he must admit anxiety. 

Hugh, though used to biding his time, preferred to 
know his ground, even though he might at the moment 
have no intention of treading upon it. So he wrote a 
short peremptory note to his wife, suggesting, in his 
liappy sarcastic style, that she might at least give him 
some faint notion as to her immediate plans, as it would 
be of convenience to him to know them. , 

Margaret, on receiving this masterpiece, tossed it into 
Maud's lap. 

"The fourth!" she remarked dryly. "They grow 
better and better, choicer and choicer ! This last shows 
the genuine metal ! " 

" Margaret, my dear child, I can't help wishing that 
you did not quite take up your present attitude." 

" No use — ^no use, Maudie ! " Out came the old pet 
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name, and the sister's heart ached grievously as she 
looked across at the worn face, still beautiful in spite of 
the lines of worry that were traced in minute threads 
across and across the brow. 

"No— I will never go back to him. My life with 
Hugh Denton is over. Go back! Never!" And she 
shuddered as she stooped to plunge the poker into the 
fire. 

" Darling — I wish I knew what to say ! But I know 
that the worst thing that could happen to you would be 
for you to break up your life." 

" My life ! I have no life ! I have not had any life 
for twenty years. He would have been twenty to-day ! " 
Maud's eyes filled, in spite of the stem set look in her 
sister's face. 

" I would rather live anywhere, anyhow, on my own 
little pittance, than go back as a decoy to Hugh's estab- 
lishment ! There — ^the murder is out — I can't help it ! " 

" My dear child, don't talk nonsense. Be reasonable. 
You know that after all your life at Shenton has its 
compensations. You know there is no way in which 
you could earn anything; you could not even dress on 
less than your whole income. You are used to traveling, 
entertaining, plenty of service. Believe me, darling, it is 
really better to let the trouble slide — ^to write pleasantly, 
to span the breach. Hugh evidently only wants to secure 
that all is right. Just drop a line to tell him that I need 
you for another six weeks until I am settled at Thorpel 
Syke, and that meanwhile you hope he can manage with- 
out you." 

Maud, in speaking as she did, did not in her own 
mind minimize the cause of the trouble, for she had the 
deepest comprehension of the bitterness that encompassed 
her sister's life. But she comprehended also that Mar- 
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garet's was no nature to stand out against pressure. The 
bird might flutter or fly out with spasmodic courage, but 
it would submit in the end. She was anxious to save her 
sister from the humiliation of useless threatenings. 

But Margaret sat studying the fire, her very attitude 
betraying her undecided wretchedness. 

" Come, dear," Maud urged, " you know you must be 
practical in this world ! You could never endure poverty 
now!" 

"Then how do you propose to endure it, pray?" 
Margaret snapped forth the question without looking at 
her sister. 

" I ? Oh, there is not exactly poverty before me — 
not what people would call poverty; and in any case I 
am diflferent ! " She was going to say that she had Joan 
— ^that love was still in her life. Sorrow had indeed en- 
throned itself on her heart, and much disillusionment, 
but there was no personal sting. 

" How can you say that it is not poverty? How do 
you on your probable income propose to bring up your 
children in the position they have a right to expect? 
And my husband — ^no, don't stop me. I will say it! — 
meanwhile swelling himself in the City, eating and 
drinking the gains he does not hide away. Fifty or a 
hundred thousand at a time — ^what does it matter ? — swept 
into his pouch — chuckling over it too ! Oh, I know him ! 
Monstrous I Why can not the law touch him? " 

Maud felt that the vindictive tone proved that the 
wound was deeper than she had realized. 

" All the same, dear, you must reply to that letter. I 
refuse to discuss it, not because I think lightly of all this 
terrible business, of Hugh's, of Simon's, and, darling, of 
his share in these troubles; but because I want to take 
up my life as it is. I decline to have it intermeddled 
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with. I have thought lately that I must be superstitious 
on the point. I must take up my life — ^you must take up 
yours." 

" Yours and mine are poles asunder ! " 

"I know!" she said with an infinite tenderness. 
" But get your letter written before lunch, and then it will 
be off your mind ! " and, rising, Maud left her sister alone. 

Margaret mechanically took up pen and paper, 
paused a few moments, then scribbled a few hasty sen- 
tences, read them through, closed the envelope, addressed 
and stamped it, and then returned to the fireside with a 
shiver, while a curious, enigmatical smile played on her 
lips. 

When Maud came cheerfully in an hour later, Mar- 
garet pointed to the addressed envelope. " That's right ! 
Good girl ! you have deserved your lunch. Come ! " 

At which ripple of sentences Margaret laughed, and 
took her sister's arm aflfectionately. 

Maud having, as she thought, arranged one good 
deed, was in good spirits with herself, and when Louisa 
was announced in the afternoon, she greeted her cheer- 
fully, finding more than her ordinary quiet amusement in 
her sister-in-law's airs. 

They talked of many things, especially of Bridget's 
departure on the morrow, and of the plans that had been 
settled for Rene. 

" He hopes to come in this afternoon and wish you all 
good-by; Poor boy! it will do him a world of good to 
get away among boys. Cheer him up, and take him out 
of himself. Girls' society is so bad for a boy. I am sure 
Rene is clever, and that he will soon make up for any- 
thing he has lost through being kept at home. He thinks 
far too much, of course. None of my brothers ever were 
the least like Rene — ^not that I wish him altered ! " 
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" No. Poor old Rene. I shall be intensely interested 
to hear how he gets on." 

"And so handsome, too! Far handsomer than his 
father was, though poor Simon was always quite nice- 
looking; but there, I did not come to talk over Rene. I 
really called about your affairs." 

"My affairs?" Maud's voice grew many degrees 
cooler. 

" Yes, your affairs ! " and she proceeded to detail her 
scheme in a manner which was a triumph of enthusiastic 
benevolence. 

"Clearly, my dear, it is quite impossible for you to 
live at all comfortably on the income you have, and as 
Simon has left me so well provided for, for I must say 
that Simon was exceedingly thoughtful in business mat- 
ters, and as I have a large fortune of my own, I have 
told Mr. Dunstan, and my brothers heartily agrfce, to 
pay you ^250 a quarter regularly for the present — ^until 
Joan is twenty-one at any rate — ^and, as regards the ex- 
pected arrival — ^boy or girl — ^have no anxiety at all. I 
shall see that you are provided with every means for 
bringing the child up to be a credit to the family. The 
money will help you, and I shall never miss it. Simon 
has really been so thoughtful for me, that I should feel 
most uncomfortable to think of your living destitute at 
my gates ! " and Mrs. Simon managed to put a note of 
exclamation into her voice. 

"I should not like to think that you were uncom- 
fortable. But I should not dream of accepting such a 
proposition." 

" Not accept ii,ooo a year for yourself and family? " 

" Not on any account. Pray do not give the matter 
another thought." 

" My dear Maud — but this is absolute absurdity I " 
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" Is it? But I am perfectly determined, thank you ! " 

Mrs. Simon grew a little hot. Maud could not of 
course suspect an)rthing. 

"But why " 

" Why ? " Mrs. Simon quailed before the look in her 
sister's eyes, and the set of her mouth. 

She turned hqr embarrassment off with a laugh : 

" Ah, well, I shall not take an answer this afternoon. 
Think it over, and do not decide hastily. Remember 
that you have Joan to educate, and perhaps another. 
Things arise every day which make a balance at your 
banker's convenient. You have never wanted for money, 
and Simon would have wished me to help you. I merely 
thought it might be more comfortable for us both to 
settle the amount once for all, so that we might be 
mutually spared the worry of having money matters be- 
tween us. So think it over. Consult Mr. Dunstan, or 
your sister, or Joan if you like ! Every one will agree that 
the only prudent thing to do is to fall in with this little 
suggestion." 

" But I should not dream of it," Maud repeated. 

" Oh, nonsense ! Remember I shall never think of it 
again. The money will come as from your own estate. I 
shall never even know it has gone. Be reasonable ! No — 
no tea, thanks, the carriage is waiting. Good-by, my 
dear ! " and pecking at Maud's hot cheek, Mrs. Simon 
sailed off. 

Now Maud, left alone, did reconsider the matter. Yet 
she who had preached such moderation to her sister 
cast the thought of this money behind her with such 
scorn, such fierce indignation, that it might almost have 
been supposed that she too was not entirely impervious 
to certain little happenings of the past few days. She 
take Louisa's money! The thought burned her cheeks 
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as though she felt the flame of the molten gold. She 
would never do it, and she nerved herself to combat Mr. 
Dunstan's representation, and every bit of prudential 
advice that was ever thrown at an unwilling listener. 

With a security in compatibility of instinct she 
straightway consulted Joan. 

"Aunt Louisa wants to give us money, a lot of 
money every year. Shall we accept it?" 

" Oh, no! " Joan burst forth quickly, as her mother 
had expected. 

" But it would mean a great difference to us, dear : 
better education for you, many extra pleasures which you 
will otherwise have to do without." 

" I wouldn't touch it — ^not if you and I had to go 
out charing together ! " 

Joan laughed at the idea, and hugged her mother 
turbulently. " Why, you and I don't want the wretched 
money. We are going to be farmers at Thorpel Syke — 
not that you will be much good, my darling! But we 
shall be happy — oh, so dreadfully happy — ^and you will 
find that I shall be worth something — worth real cash — 
even though I don't get educated, and don't turn out 
my toes, and don't go to Paris, and don't trail my 
skirts ! " She suddenly broke off these thinly disguised 
references and looked from the window. " Good gracious 
—who's that?" 

Then she cut a strange caper on the carpet, and drew 
back into the room. 

" Oh, darling! It's Miss Milton— oh, horror ! Indian 
shawl and all. Has she walked all the way, I wonder? 
Oh, tell me, ye household gods, whither can I fly? " 

" Joan ! " and her mother laughed outright. " What 
a terrible child you are ! " 

" Miss Milton, milady," announced Bennet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Joan had a wonderful capacity for pulling herself to- 
gether, and ere Miss Milton's tall form paced through 
the doofway, she was standing behind her mother with 
easy calmness. 

After the first few words were exchanged, Miss Mil- 
ton, upright on the large handsome chair, against the back 
of which she would have scorned to lean, was evidently 
ill at ease, and had something on her mind. 

Joan, who sat in silence listening to the conversation, 
yet taking note of the visitor's slightest movements, 
shortly found the large light eyes resting upon her. 

"My love — Miss de Renegil — ^perhaps her ladyship, 
your mother, would not think it offensive in me, if I 
asked permission for you to retire from iis, for a short 
period?" 

Joan leaped up as if she had been shot. 

" I'll go this minute. Miss Milton ! " 

" Oh, my love " 

" Please don't trouble, really it's all right ! " said Joan, 
graciously ; " I'm often de trop! " 

She shook Miss Milton's silk-gloved hand emphatic- 
ally and skipped from the room, and after closing the 
door with all propriety, let off her feelings in a mad rush 
which landed her right into the outstretched arms of 
Rene. 

" Oh, Rene, Rene ! " and she whirled him round and 
round. " Beware ! Oh, don't go in, my beloved infant — 
even I have exited myself ! " 
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"Who on earth is there?" 

" The ogre, the shawl, the pince-nez ! Oh, you must 
guess. Ladyshiping mother to her heart's delight. So 
let us go right away, and camp out on the Tower, and 
hide ourselves from the sight of womankind ! " 

She hurried him off triumphantly. Then an idea 
seized her. "Ah, refreshments! Let's explore. What 
do you like?" 

" Anything you like ! " laughed the boy. 

" Come on then ! " 

Wandering through a wilderness of back premises 
they secured what they wanted, even to preserved fruits, 
extracted from under the very fingers of Bennet, who 
was preparing the dessert. 

"Well, it's something to see Miss Joan getting up 
her spirits again ! " remarked cook to Jane. 

" But Master Rene, he don't look no great things ! It 
'ull take Miss Joan all her spirits to get him his again ! '* 

"It's him going to school! Eh, them schools! It 
caps me how t' gentry can get shot of their lads as they 
do ! Let him eat while he may. They don't get no feed- 
ing at them schools ! " 

" They're off now with more nor Miss Joan and him 
can eat, anyway ! " and Jane laughed. 

"Eh, dear — ^poor Miss Joan. She'll have something 
to put up with before she's done ! " said cook, regret- 
fully. 

Now the servants were all depressed, h'iving only 
that morning received their notice, and during intervals 
of work conversations waxed eloquent. But though the 
language was choice, caustic, lamenting by turns,' all 
were agreed that under no circumstances — no, not if they 
never bettered themselves again — ^would any of them ask 
on with the new Missis. 
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" Let her bring her own lot — or fetch 'em from Les- 
singborough way ! " But after serving Lady de Renegil 
to come down to Mrs. Simon — don't think it ! So there 
was trouble at Langbarrow Hall in scullery, kitchen, pan- 
try, stables, and farm, and only three persons were at all 
cheerful. The kitchen-maid, a strong, capable girl ad- 
vancing to be cook at Thorpel Syke; Jane, who had 
boldly elected to take the position of housemaid, waitress 
and maid; and Joe, who was appointed farm manager, 
and what Joan called " Groom-in-chief." 

Joan leaped up the Tower staircase with such 
energy that the provisions were seriously endangered, and 
Rene followed. They stooped through the low door- 
way and stepped out upon the " ramparts ! " 

The afternoon air was fresh and crisp — ^a little too 
cold for an ideal picnic, but warm coats helped them to 
feel it merely reviving. 

" The same old view ! " and Joan laughed. 

"Yes!" said Rene, pensively. "And the level 
mosses sleeping over there still. This year is never 
going to wake again! " 

" If it has ears to hear those cantankerous old rooks, 
it must ! And we won't be dumpy this afternoon either, 
will we?" 

"I don't know!" 

"Rene!" 

"Well?" 

"Have we hearts?'* 

"Possibly!" 

"And feelings?" 

" I suppose so ! " 

" Then let's take them for granted and pass on to the 
next — ^these refreshments, and this delicious afternoon 
for instance ! " 
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Rene could not help laughing at Joan's comical coun- 
tenance. 

" Oh, Joan — but I went over Thorpel Syke this morn- 
ing!" 

" You did ? Oh, you stupid ! Why didn't you come 
round for me?" 

" I wanted to see for myself, and, oh, it is really " 

" Don't say it ! " and she laid her hand for an instant 
over his mouth. " We'll have no grumbling to-day, and, 
my dear boy, when will you learn sense? Now it is pos- 
sible that you may be cleverer than me — or is it I? 
And I know you pride yourself on being gifted with an 
imagination, and you think when you are grown up that 
you will write books and poetry, and make the world 
wonder! But it won't do. I know you! Imagination, 
like the charity business, begins at home, and I have 
fifty times more real practical imagination than you have, 
though I have not the faintest intention of competing 
with you in the book line ! You may have all the tomb- 
stone to yourself for the description of your greatness, 
if you just leave space enough for 'Joan, wife of the 
above'!" 

" What a tirade ! Take breath. You would be worth 
a guinea a minute if I knew shorthand! Define your 
practical imagination!" 

Joan smiled encouragingly on him. His mood was 
improving. 

"With the utmost pleasure. Now watch!" She 
wrinkled her forehead and assumed a melancholy ex- 
pression, and began to speak in Rene's rather drawling 
manner. 

" So we wandered round Thorpel Syke, did we? and 
we sighed over the dingy stumpy hedges, the gooseberry 
bushes in the front garden, the broken blinds, the cracked 
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old porch, the irregular patterns where the stone cast 
work has dropped away — ^very interesting to any one 
with the least little bit of an artistic soul ! — the cobwebby 
outhouses. We gasped ' awful ' as we poked our fas- 
tidious noses into the cowhouse and stables all in one 
piece. We smelled the delicious smell of those musty 
sitting-rooms, and listened sorrowfully to Mrs. Bateson's 
lugubrious representations of all tfie place was and 
wasn't, the story improving according to the length of 
our own face I We stared at the ebbing tide till we 
went melancholy sick, and finally let off our spleen by 
naughty expressions about the carriage-drive that sweeps 
up to the house ! " 

Joan's effort was again rewarded by Rene's old ap- 
preciative laugh. 

"And now for the practical imagination!" and her 
voice grew brisk again. " When I go to Thorpel Syke 
it looks perfectly different. Place tidied up, mustiness 
departed, latest styles of wall-papers, curtains, carpets, 
new ranges, dear old ornaments, porch rebuilt, leaks 
cured, creepers toddling up as fast as they can, goose- 
berry bushes retired into the background, roses, lilies, 
carnations, what you will ! Dairying up to the latest — I 
make the butter, remember — exquisite cowhouses, two 
cows, a gem of a pigsty — ^three pigs — ^a resplendent 
stable, with two stalls and a loose box, and plenty of 
room in the bam for the spring cart and the governess 
car, which is all we shall bother ourselves with. Oh, 
when you come home at Easter you won't know where 
we are ! " 

" It sounds enticing! " 

" Of course it does I Go on — ^take some more cake. 
And thien the sea ! I have always pined to be nearer the 
sea. I shall go out and swim every morning, as I have 
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always longed to do. There is generally a bit of channel 
swirling round those rocks, and we shall have a boat of 
course, and I shall take Darling out, though she is not 
so keen about that as she might be — and in fact — ^bliss ! " 
and Joan waved her arms in vague ecstasy. 

"But the road!" 

Joan pulled a melancholy face and dropped her voice. 

" Those who love us will encounter it, those who don't 
won't ! So that's all right ! " 

" And who is going to farm for you ? " 

" Joe, my boy ! that is, he and I together will do it. 
Mother certainly has not a notion of either crops or 
stock; but Joe and I will do all right, and I shall get 
free consultations from Wastell, and Matthew, and 
Barbara. And all the Langbarrow farmers will be 
proud to help me!" 

" That's true at any rate ! " 

" Then I hope I have settled your mind ! " 

" No, you haven't ! " he returned, obstinately. " You 
haven't in the very least. Oh, when I think that Aimt 
Maud has become so poor, and that we are so disgust- 
ingly rich ! " 

"Oh, go along — what's money!" cried Joan, airily. 
" Nothing! Nothing! You have often said so yourself. 
You can't deny that you have wanted to be poor, to 
make your own way, and fight through yourself without 
any lifts ! So be glad for us that we have the blessing 
you haven't." 

" That's all rot ! It's different for women ! " 

" I like that! Now I think that a woman can meet a 
push quite as well as a man! She has far more — ^what's 
the word? — ^well, 'jump' in her, and fifty times more 
perseverance ! Besides, she expects less. As my favorite 
proverb says, * Happy is the woman that expects nothing, 
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for she jolly well won't be disappointed!' Now we've 
talked quite long enough about my things — ^let's get on 
to yours ! " 

" But for us to come here, as seems the idea, and turn 
you out, is brutal ! " 

" I won't say I'm not sorry for some things ! " said 
Joan, with honest soberness. " But for others, well, I 
think mother and I will be happier for a change; and 
at any rate, there isn't the money, so there's the end of 
the argument ! If mother and I can't manage to be jolly, 
then no one in the world can — so there ! " 

It did pass through the boy's mind that perhaps there 
would be as good a chance of happiness at Thorpel Syke 
as at Langbarrow Hall. Still it was a terrible trouble 
to him, a great blow to his ideals of the chivalry of 
things, that he should be rolling in wealth, and Joan and 
Aunt Maud should be reduced in this terrible way, as 
he could not help considering it. 

" Be jolly, then ! " he said, with a magnanimous 
effort. "Be jolly until our twenty-first birthday and 
then — ^all my worldly goods I on thee bestow ! " 

"All right!" 

They both laughed cheerfully. After all, life might be 
worse, and they were both young. 

" I suppose you are awfully sick at going to school ? " 

" No— that's the queer part ! I seem to want to go ! " 

" Sheer curiosity? " 

" Kind of longing for change I " 

"Oh, you beast!" 

"If you like a change, I suppose I may like a 
change? " he returned, shrewdly. 

"I suppose you won't ever bother to write?" 

"Of course I shall!" 

"Do you know," said the girl, carefully balancing 
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herself witfi one leg stretched out over the battlement, and 
the other dangling downward, " that I have been consid- 
ering the letter question. If I were your sister it would 
be all right, but being merely your ' twin ' it is awkward." 

"I don't see that!" 

" There you are again ! Oh, my child, you do require 
a practical mind to labor for you ! Suppose you say you 
are writing to your cousin Joan. What will be the 
result?" 

"Well, what?" 

" The cat will leap forth, and there you are ! " 

"Where?" 

" Oh, well, if you can't see it, it's no use my bother- 
ing. Only I had thought of suggesting that you might 
call me Joe de Renegil, Esq. It would put the boys off, 
and feel far more festive ! " 

"Your plan is worthy of you!" said Rene, ob- 
scurely. 

Suddenly Joan twisted herself round, to the great 
straining of her equilibrium, to look down into the 
garden. 

"Why, our carriage! Mother is despatching Miss 
Milton to Dudness. I'd give my head to know what 
they have been talking about ! " 

" Why, you, of course — ^bless you ! " mocked the boy. 

" Do you imagine I didn't know that? That's what I 
want to know for, stupid! " 

" Then come along ! " 

" Practical at last ! " 

So they scrambled together the remains of the feast 
and hurried away ; but in spite of most obvious hints they 
failed to discover what had happened, and a look on her 
mother's face warned Joan to give the matter up for the 
present. 
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As the door had closed behind Joan, Miss Milton be- 
came obviously agitated. The truth was that in Dud- 
ness, nay, throughout all the district, the most various 
reports had been circulated as to Langbarrow Hall 
affairs, and one that had reached Miss Milton was that 
Lady de Renegil was practically without a penny, that 
her husband had undoubtedly committed suicide, in spite 
of the way things had been hushed up, and that if she 
and her daughter were not actually on the parish they 
were on the high road there. Not realizing the legendary 
character of Langbarrow gossip, she had believed the 
worst, and with a heart full of concern she had, as she 
might have expressed it, taken her very life in her hands 
and braved the horrors of a long country walk to say her 
say. 

" Let me, my lady, interrupt for a brief space of time. 
I have come here, believe me, not from any intrusive 
motive, but because I have grown exceedingly attached to 
Miss de Renegil, and also because I also am a woman 
as — if you will permit the expression — ^as is your lady- 
ship. It has, moreover, been laid upon me to ask to be 
allowed to repay my debts." 

Maud de Renegil could not but look up in the clearest 
surprise. 

'" Your ladyship must be well aware of the great bene- 
fit my establishment has sustained by the presence of Miss 
de Renegil. I may say I have considered the matter 
most thoroughly, and have traced fifteen if not sixteen 
pupils from the best families in the district to the presence 
of Miss de Renegil, and there is no doubt — ^no, permit 
me ! " — ^and she raised her hands in the way Joan had 
imitated so often — '^ Hearing, to my deep distress, that 
your ladyship is at present suffering, I trust temporarily, 
from most severe — ^in short, I should esteem it a very 
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great privilege if your ladyship will allow me to continue 
Miss de Renegil's education for the next few years — 
merely, as I have tried to explain, that by her free edu- 
cation I may release myself in some small way from the 
sense of obligation under which I lie." 

Miss Milton bent herself backward without touching 
the chair, so far satisfied that she had said what she in- 
tended to say; but no words could express the suave, 
pompous manner of her delivery. 

No words can, moreover, express the feelings of Lady 
de Renegil as the exact meaning of the sentences dawned 
slowly upon her. 

Here was indeed a practical demonstration of the 
meaning of the poverty which she had felt it would be 
such a relief to embrace. In a flash she realized by this 
effort of Miss Milton's what was being thought of her 
position in the neighborhood. 

In all the letters of condolence which had crammed 
the post-bag she had not perceived so unequivocally the 
manner in which the outside world was regarding her. 
People were evidently studying every detail of her cir- 
cumstances. 

Was it, then, impossible for her to live out her life as 
she chose? From the loneliest farm to the busily idle 
streets of Dudness she heard the cry ascending, " What 
is Lady de Renegil going to do next? " 

A smaller-natured woman would have swept the sug- 
gestion of this solemn-faced woman from her with the 
scorn and passion of outraged dignity ; but Maud did not 
do so. She could not do it. To her unmitigated distress 
she began to cry. First, gently as a trickle of venturous 
water escapes secretly through its dam, then with a 
mighty rush the reserve, pride, and unnatural invulner- 
ableness broke and let the torrent of sorrow through. 
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Miss Milton was absolutely pallid with agitation and 
self-reproach. How dare she have come in upon this 
sorrow-stricken woman with her impertinent sugges- 
tions ? 

" Don't — don't, my dear lady ! Do not cry so, I pray 
you. Forget what I have said. Forget it, I beg of you ! 
Oh, if I have done her any harm, what shall I do? 
What shall I do? " Miss Milton stalked to the window 
and seemed to apostrophize the wintry lawns and hedges. 

" Miss Milton ! " Maud had raised her head and 
dried her eyes, and only the flushed cheeks and fretted 
eyelids betrayed her agitation. 

" Do sit down, please. There is no one under whose 
charge I should prefer to keep my daughter for the 
present. It is probable that perhaps my — circumstances 
have been exaggerated to you. But you are quite right 
in supposing that expense will for the future be a g^eat 
object with me. It would be impossible for me to give 
any answer to your very kind offer " — Miss Milton here 
tried to get in a depreciative word — " no, your exceed- 
ingly kind offer; but I can say that I will never allow 
Joan to suffer so long as I have it to fall back upon." 

She held out her hand and smiled bravely. 

" Thank you ! Oh, thank you. I don't deserve it, I 
don't, indeed ! " cried the schoolmistress. " And after all 
my officious blundering — ^but you will forgive " 

" It is not for me to speak of forgiveness ! I am 
learning, dear Miss Milton, to distinguish between the 
true and the false ring in friendship. Yours is the true, 
and I thank you from the bottom of my heart. As for 
my little breakdown, do not give it another thought. It 
has done me good ! " 

"Oh, I hope so— I trust so!" said Miss Milton, 
solemnly. 
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And then Lady de Renegil changed the conversation 
by asking her true opinion of Joan's capabilities, and it 
was curious to note the delicate manner in which Miss 
Milton tried to dissemble her honesty. 

" Your daughter, she is a charming young lady, with 
powers that she can apply or not apply with the greatest 
alacrity! Her questions, they are always intelligent, 
though at times trying, and her guesses — Miss de Rene- 
gil's guesses when she has omitted to study her lessons 
are better than the other young ladies' knowledge. Yet 
perhaps you will forbear with me, my lady, if I say that 
Miss de Renegil is a trifle — ^just a trifle difficile!" 

Maud laughed heartily. " She is, Miss Milton ! I 
am afraid that she gives you a g^eat deal too much 
trouble. I know exactly what you mean ; but I would not 
change her for all the world ! " 

The schoolmistress combated the thought of going 
back in the carriage, but here Lady de Renegil was ob- 
durate; and as the thought of the cows returning for 
their evening milking had for some minutes been wear- 
ing down her spirits, she allowed herself to be persuaded 
to the unaccustomed luxury. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

" Had the decency to reply at last, has she? " thought 
Htigh Denton, as on coming down one morning he saw 
the handwriting. 

He waited to open this particular letter Until he had 
been served. 

"Will burden you no longer. Make any arrange- 
ments you like. I shall be satisfied. — Margaret.^' 

He read this missive three times over. Having thor- 
oughly satisfied himself that he understood the contents, 
he swore some deep, stinging oaths which ended in a 
coarse, rude laugh.' After having so far relieved himself, 
he continued his meal, and shot more effective little 
swears quite indiscriminately at the toast, fish, steak, 
coffee, fried kidneys, marmalade, but especially at the 
white Persian cat which eyed him steadily from the arm 
of the chair at the other end of the table. 

Denton could not endure that cat, yet he no more dared 
to take it and fling it from the room than he dared reveal 
his secret designs on 'Change. No, not even on this 
cheerful sunshiny morning which was narrowing the 
cat's pupils into mere vigilant threads. 

He rang the electric bell beneath his feet, and told the 
servant to "take the* beastly animal away." He could 
have sworn that the cat scowled at him mockingly from 
over the man's shoulder as it was borne off. 

He felt distinctly better after the departure of the 
cat, and, being moreover fortified by a breakfast as good 
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as any commercial gentleman lays in, that he may get 
the most for his half-crown, Denton rose, wiped his 
mouth, picked his teeth, arranged his mustache in its 
correct curls, and proceeded to rouse himself to some 
serious thinking. 

He could not recall having ever come across a more 
ridiculous state of affairs. Was Margaret coolly propos- 
ing to leave him because her sister's husband had suffered 
in a purely business concern ? 

Quite preposterous. It was, of course, hard on Maud 
— deuced hard — ^and he had always liked the woman, in 
spite of the impudence she used to throw out at him in 
the old days of her girlhood. But then her husband 

should not have been such a fool. It was not his 

place to act nursemaid to all the fools who wandered 
up to the City to pick up the gold and silver ! 

" In all my life," he thought, " I never came across 
such a fellow, and I've seen my share, who was such a 
mixture of an up-and-down horse-racing gambler and a 
boarding-school miss. Upon my word, when the little 
scheme dawned on him, or as much as I cared to show, 
he shied like one of his two-year olds he's everlastingly 
bragging about, and then was up and at me as if I were 
the greatest villain unhanged ! I was only thankful when 
he cleared out without knocking me to the ground — 
great bullying farmer! And he — sl man who would put 
down money a thousand to one against him — ^without 
turning a hair, knowing the result might beggar himself 
and his family, or some one else. Yes, and. do his best 
at a good deal in horse-flesh, with truth on the shady 
side! Yet when I show him just an ordinary bit of 
straightforward business, as legitimate as that done by 
some of our greatest exploiters of the British Empire, 
he is as mad as one of his own bulls, and clears out of the 
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directorship, dropping his director's shares as if they 
burned him, even though his name was already on the 
proofs of the prospectus. 

"'Denton, you are worse than the Devil, for you 
aren't even a gentleman ! ' he was polite enough to remark. 
' But I gave my word about the cash, so I wish you the 
Devil's own luck with it, and if ever I see its color again, 
well then I've made a d — d mistake, and I'll apologize! ' 

" After I secured him and talked him round, to put the 
best face on affairs, he went off quite sanguine that after 
all he might make his pile. But because things went 
wrong, and the calls on the shares, which I imagine he 
never counted on, cleaned him out, is that any reason why 
Margaret should cut up like this ? It was a great pity of 
course, but such things happen every day. Yes, she rtiust 
behave herself." 

Yet the letter looked awkward, so Denton glanced 
irritably through his engagement lists and pondered over 
certain appointments. 

" It's deuced awkward to get away," he thought, " but 
I suppose it must be done, or there will be 2^ devil of a 
rumpus. I'll write Louisa — she's the most sensible 
woman in that lot — ^and run down by the night train, see 
this madam of mine, and return the following night. I 
can't afford to be away from the City longer at this 
juncture for any woman's tantrums." 

Now it happened that the following day Joan, having 
seen Rene off, returned home feeling unutterably dull 
and miserable. Ten weeks without Rene ! The idea was 
unendurable. So she decided to try to raise her spirits 
by taking a long afternoon ride. 

The days of the horses were numbered, but Comet, 
her own hack, bought by her father six months before, 
had been chosen out as the one most suitable for doing 
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double duty for saddle and harness. Now Joan had not 
ridden since New Year's Day, when she and her father 
had made an expedition far up the valley, for tea at a 
favorite farm. They had returned through the wintry 
dusk, the hard ground growing harder and harder under 
the horses' feet, while now and again came a crack as of 
breaking glass as they struck a frosted puddle. Delicate 
gray clouds twirled themselves from the horses' nostrils, 
and steamed upward from their damp coats, while father 
and daughter shot the same misty cloudlets at each other 
as they chatted together ; and, above them, all the sky had 
turned to shades of Indian grays, warmed by the touch 
of faded red, which lingered over Beethnot. 

It was, indeed, a relief to drop the depressing black, 
and wear the green habit. And the news that Miss Joan 
was riding that afternoon had been greeted with sincere 
kindly pleasure in the stables. 

Ready before her time, she strolled into the stable- 
yard. As of old she had a laugh and a merry word for 
each, but her sallies were met by a new deference. The 
old coachman touched his hat respectfully, and himself 
gave her a hand to the saddle. The Beloved Benjamin 
became so excited he could hardly contain himself inside 
his tight little skin, and as the horse's hoofs clattered on 
the paving-stones, his feet tingling to be off, the dog 
curveted around him as though he had been a whole 
flock of sheep, giving way to short ecstatic barks, that 
still further increased Comet's excitement. 

Joan fidgeted herself straight in the saddle, squared 
her back, Settled her reins, leaned down to stroke the 
glossy neck, said she hoped to return in about an hour 
and a half, and after scolding the Beloved violently for 
the unnecessary noise he was making, she walked out of 
the yard. 
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The coachman and several men stood looking at her 
as she went, and looking, the moisture oozed from the 
older man's eyes down upon his leathery cheeks. 

" It might have been yesterday, the first time as Mas- 
ter lifted her upon the pony's back ! And he laughed and 
she laughed, and bobbed her head back and for'ard, and 
would have the reins, and clipped with her knees a'most 
as if she had been kneeling; for t' pony's back was that 
broad and her legs was that short! And she would be 
for going faster, and then she begged for spurs such as 
his ; and it was him as always gave her a hand when he 
was by. What, I've seen him bend himself very near till 
his back broke, so as she might put her hand on his 
shoulder when she mounted. But she could reach well 
enough at t' finish, poor lass ! " 

And Joan meanwhile went round by the front of the 
house, and nodded to her mother through the window* 

" In to tea ! " she called, cheerfully, and away she 
trotted down the drive. 

Maud came up to the window, and watched until she 
reappeared below at a certain point whence Sir Alan had 
always turned to wave a last salute. 

Joan, remembering, turned in her saddle, and flour- 
ished her whip gaily. Then she seemed impelled to 
break into a hard gallop down the lane. 

" Poor darling! poor lonely darling! " she breathed to 
herself. 

And Maud, standing still in a dream by the window, 
was recalled violently to the present as she tow a figure 
she recognized walking up to the house. 

Her sister turned at her exclamation. *' Why, what 
is it?" 

" Oh, my dear child ! It's— it's Hugh ! " 

Mrs. Denton's face turned a dull gray, and Maud 
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hurried across to her as she seemed to sway against the 
mantelpiece. 

" I sha'n't faint! " and she smiled, forcedly. " It's all 
right, Maudie. Don't worry. It had to come, you 
know!" 

"I will stay, if you like?" queried her sister, ten- 
tatively. 

But Margaret planted a kiss unexpectedly on her 
brow, and pushed her gently from her. 

" Good-by for the present ! No ; I'll have him to my- 
self. Don't worry. I am really all right ! " 

So Maud escaped to her room, where she sat or 
walked, and sat down again aimlessly ; listening, hoping, 
fearing, wondering. 

" Oh, my God I " she exclaimed. " Who am I to ask 
anything of Thee ? And what I would ask, I know not. 
Nothing that can happen down-stairs can be Thy will. 
Yet Lord have pity ! " 

" Down there," it seemed as though human nature and 
the Devil might alone share the responsibility. 

'* This room," and Bennet indicated the way. 

" Thank you ! " and pushing past the man, Denton 
opened the door himself and shut it behind him. 

"Well?" 

She was standing by the window, and merely inclined 
her head gravely. 

" Oh, indeed ! " and he plunged rudely into his griev- 
ance. " You can't answer me, can't you ? Bringing me 
down all this distance by your d — d tricks! What do 
you imagine my time's worth that I should have to run 
off from town like this, because you choose to display 
your absurd tantrums?" 

He Was hot with his walk, and out of breath. It 
flashed across his wife that she had seldom seen this 
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man to poorer advantage, and her lips smiled while her 
eyes gleamed. 

" Sit down ! " he commanded. 

" I beg your pardon ! " and she raised herself in- 
stinctively. 

He saw that he had made a mistake. He was not 
going the right way to work. This battle must be won, 
cost what it might. 

With a great effort, therefore, he repressed himself, 
and seated in a substantial chair took the attitude of a 
director at a Board meeting. 

"The point that you and I have before us is the 
meaning of your letter. Now tell me exactly what you 
did mean by it." 

" Ej^actly what I said." 

" Am I right in supposing that your idea is to bring 
about a separation ? " 

She merely bowed, and her chest heaved. 

"Ha! ha!" and he leaned back against the deep 
cushion. " A nice word, and a nice thing — if any court 
in the country would grant it! So Mrs. Hugh Denton 
wants a separation, does she? And pray what reason 
would Mrs. Margaret Denton give the court?" 

Margaret turned away, and stared blindly out of the 
window. Anything to avoid that sneering countenance. 

This woman knew perfectly well that it was not only 
the money question that had fired her passion. The long 
heavy years had been piling up their tale of crushing 
distress which had suddenly appeared intolerable under 
this descent of evil upon her own sister. 

As a bound and tortured victim writhes for tem- 
porary relief, even though every quiver increases the 
after anguish, so Mrs. Denton writhed. 

And what was this distress after all? Nothing that 
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an outside world would perhaps deem worthy of consider- 
ation. Only the slow, dull misery of hopeless incompati- 
bility of temperament; the exquisite torture inevitable 
when a pure-minded, highly sensitive woman is domi- 
neered over by an essentially low and vulgar nature. 
Mrs. Denton's loathing for her husband, for his glut- 
tony, his habits, his exasperating witticisms, increased as 
his age matured them; and so sickeningly unendurable 
had her position become to herself that she had felt that 
any other misery but this present misery must be prefer- 
able. 

She had small idea that any effort of her own would 
bring her happiness. She was merely nerving herself to 
get relief. If she had felt the pain less, she might have 
succeeded. Some women, it seems, are able to give the 
laugh to the wretchedness growing out of a life involving 
mistake; but Margaret never laughed — she had only 
stiffened. 

Some women, again, find their joys in the stolen fruits 
of regrasped happiness. Margaret was too much of a 
woman, even in her misery, to so desolate her woman- 
hood. 

It would have been easy indeed to gather excited de- 
light from more than friendly overtures; but Margaret 
had borne her burden proudly, and prayed that she might 
go down to her grave and make no sign. It was the mad- 
dening sense of wrong done to her sister that had over- 
thrown her steadfastness, and even now she wanted no 
revenge. She wanted nothing but to be let alone. She 
knew her health was breaking under the strain, disguise 
it to herself and others as she might. She acknowledged 
that she had spoiled her own life — ^that no one was to 
blame. She hated Hugh, but she hardly blamed him. 
When she admitted that all that had happened was in the 
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nature of things, and that she might have foreseen it, she 
had lashed herself to the uttermost. Her one desire now 
was that he would leave her alone. 

" Oh, let me ^ ! " she cried, suddenly facing him. 

" Let you go? FU be d— d if I do ! ' Margaret Den- 
ton ! Who's Margaret Denton? Oh, she's separated from 
her husband, you know! * Oh, I hear *em saying it up 
and down. ' Fault on both sides, you may be sure ! ' No, 
my dear, you don't ! " 

" I don't care what they say ! " 

" But I do. Madam ! Do you think I'm going to let 
you ruin my social position by giving out to the world 
that I'm so vile you can't live with me? " 

" I tell you I must go." 

"And where, pray, I wonder? What does Maud 
think of all this? Does Maud know that you wrote that 
letter to me?" 

" Oh, no ! " $aid Margaret, hastily. 

" I imagined not ! Well, I have not the smallest ob- 
jection to your staying on here for some weeks^ I should 
like to meet your wishes in every possible way. Besides, 
it will look quite natural. But after that, no more non- 
sense. Shenton-on-Thames, if you please. And pray do 
not think that I require any excess of affection — far 
from it. We have managed without quite comfortably 
for long now. I have provided for you generously now 
for twenty years and more, and it will not suit me to 
dispense with your services at any moment that suits you 
best. Even from the housekeeping point of vie^yf, I 
think you owe it me to stay on to the finish." 

" Oh, you won't understand ! " she cried. 

" I understand all there is to understand, my dear. 
You are sick of me. You wish that poison were not a 
hanging matter. I regret it; but the disorder must be 
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controlled. Pray iinderstand that I should never dream 
of allowing you an income apart from the fulfilment of 
your proper position. I should not, however, press my 
personal wishes so far as to put you under lock and key, 
and if on further consideration you think it wise to break 
with me, and that it would be a pleasant thing for your 
sister and niece to have said what would be said, your 
disgrace added to " 

" You shall not say it ! " she cried. But as he spoke 
she knew he had turned the key. The conventional chain 
is strong and unyielding. She panted more wildly than 
ever for freedom, if such it could be called, and yet she 
wavered, and the lip trembled fatally. 

He stopped at her outcry, and looked at her calmly. 

" Now, look here, my dear. It's not the least use in 
the world. It was for better, for worse. It is, according 
to you, worse. Very well. So be it ! " 

" I tell you I can't ! I can't ! " and down came the 
splashing drq)s. " I have done my best all these years, 
and I don't make any reproaches — ^but — let me go ! " 

" And I can only say," he went on, cheerfully, " that, 
considering everything, any impartial judge would say I 
had treated this matter infinitely better than you deserve, 
or than you expected ! '* 

She made no reply. The old helplessness was paralyz- 
ing her once more. She knew as well lis this man sitting 
so comfortably opposite her that she could never carry 
through her ultimatum. Knew that the galling chain 
would eat into her flesh in just the same old places. It 
seemed as though it only needed the Word, the pushing 
open of the door, to gain freedom, but she remained 
silent, and the door closed for all time. 

In a few moments Maud entered, and greeted her 
brother-in-law with intense ci^^iUty. 
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He behaved in his least objectionable manner, pleas- 
antly declined tea and also the use of the carriage, as he 
admitted that he had been to lunch with Mrs. de Renegil, 
and that she was expecting him back, before he left by 
the mail. He was extremely busy, he told Maud, and 
regretted that he could not stay on a few days, but he 
hoped his wife would feel herself at liberty to remain at 
Langbarrow as long as ever she was needed. 

Maud thanked him, remarking that it was always a 
pleasure for her to have her sister, and in a few minutes 
more he was gone. 

And then the sisters looked at each other. 

"Well, darling?" 

" Maud, I deceived you. I did write to him, but it 
was to afek him to release me. He has refused — of 
course. I have given in — of course! I am a woman 
cursed with weakness. For such a woman there is no 
hope in this world. I had a dream. It is over. I will 
come down later," and she turned and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Joan soon pulled up and slackened her pace out of 
consideration to the Beloved, who was pluckily splashing 
along some way behind. All the mud which he did not 
collect under his body was flung off behind, shot from 
his .hard pads. 

As the dog trotted past her, he eyed her impertinently 
as if he would dare her to suggest that he was out of 
wind through want of condition brought on by three 
weeks' idling. 

That afternoon Joan trotted up and down without 
plan. It really did not matter where she went, so long as 
she felt the horse's invigorating movement beneath her, 
but wherever she appeared she received her welcome 
from many a smiling face, from over a hedge, or a cot- 
tage gateway. Joan enjoyed the quick exchange of 
kindly greeting, just as though it were all an old dream 
come round again. Yet this ride could not be an un- 
mixed pleasure when every road, view, field, and rock 
teemed with associations of the days that would never 
more be. To Joan de Renegil there now existed a great 
unalterable Past, utterly disjointed from, yet indissolu- 
bly linked with the Present and Future. That was the 
strange paradox. 

" Then — Now — Sometime ! " thought she to herself. 

To say that Joan, in spite of her gay words to Rene, 
did not acutely feel the change in her mother's and her 
own condition, would be to deeply underrate all her ap- 
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preciations of her past happy life. But the trouble was 
not exactly personal, so far as mere comfort was con- 
cerned. Much of what made life joyous, amusing, and 
fascinating to Jofm was still hers so long as she was not 
uprooted from the Langbarrow district. 

It was when she viewed the coming changes in the 
light of what Dad would have thought, or realised what 
this and that change would have meant to him, that the 
bitterness crept in. She felt herself able to gauge to a 
nicety what would have hurt him, and she took a queer, 
loyal pleasure in bearing the pain herself, under the dim 
conception that in bearing it she was somehow saving 
her father. 

But from the hour that she learned the secret of her 
Uncle Hugh's perfidy, a fierce imtagonism had been 
growing steadily in her heart. Joan was not easily de- 
luded, and she had without difficulty perceive^ that her 
Aunt Margaret was guiltless of any compliance with her 
husband's misdeeds, and in spite of the circumspection 
which Margaret and Maud exercised, it was distinctly 
realized by the two children that, as they expressed it, 
" There was a jolly row between Aunt Margaret and her 
pig of a husband." 

" Now, if that man dared to show his face in Lang- 
barrow ! " thought Joan. ' And, rounding the comer, 
where the cross-road entered the Langbarrow lane, she 
noticed a gentleman walking toward her. He was short 
and stout, and wore a smart black overcoat and a silk 
hat. He carried a slender umbrella, and appeared to 
be picking his wj^y daintily over the road, as if afraid of 
soiling his boots. 

Joan slackened her pace, for here was evidently a 
stranger, and she meant to have a good look at him as 
she walked past. 
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The traveler seemed, however, to anticipate her 
wishes, for on hearing the horse's hoofs he looked up, and 
she saw his face distinctly. 

" It's you, you cad, is it? " thought the niece. 

" Ah, it's that piece of impudence, is it? " thought the 
uncle. 

" Keep back there ! " she called. " Keep back ! " 

" How do you do? Why, what's the matter? Horse 
nervous?" 

"No! Keep back, I say!" 

Looking into her face as he approached her, he was 
not displeased to note that the girl was evidently angry. 
He himself was in a particularly genial state of mind. 
His business accomplished without friction, he was off 
to town again to look after some specially delightful 
transactions, such as had become as the breath of life 
to him. 

" Come, come, Joan ! I suppose you are surprised to 
see me ! " 

He laughed jovially, and stood in her way. " I've 
taken a holiday, run down for the night, just seen your 
aunt and mother, and am off to say good-by to your Aunt 
Louisa. Glad I've caught a glimpse of you too ! " 

She said nothing, but fidgeted her horse's mouth until 
he backed into the hedge. 

" What, lost your tongue? Upon my soul, Joan, but 
you have improved! I'd hardly have known you — I 
wouldn't indeed. You'll be a young lady breaking hearts 
before we know where we are! But, good gracious 
child — ^what have you been doing to your hair? Be- 
coming but odd ! " 

Joan's face flushed deeper and deeper, as her uncle 
continued his ill-worded remarks. She wondered how 
long her patience would last out. 
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At his concluding sentence, she pushed her loose hair 
up under her hat impatiently. 

" Oh, don't spoil the effect ! No offense meant Not 
used to compliments, eh? Thought that young cousin of 
yours was always dangling round? Writes poems and 
that kind of thing, doesn't he?" and again he laughed 
from far down in his throat. 

Joan's temper was rising by leaps. Had she been a 
cautious young person she would have ridden on. 

" You're about the cleverest man I know. Uncle Den- 
ton," she said at last, breaking her silence. 

"Ah— thanks. Found your tongue? That's better ! " 
He came up closely, and laid rather a timid hand on 
Comet's neck. 

" Stand back," she said, hastily. " I won't have you 
touch him!" 

"Not safe, eh?" 

" No— I am not safe ! Stand back, will you ! " 

" You not safe? Measles, or scarlet fever, or what? " 
His weak pleasantry exasperated her. 

" Oh, DO get away, Uncle Denton. I am not safe be- 
cause I — I hate you ! I loathe you ! I think I could kill 
you, if I could bring myself to touch you ! " 

He was looking smilingly at her. The girl's temper 
was exhilarating. 

Mrs. de Renegil had warned him that they were all in 
a ring together at the Hall, and had described to him 
indignantly Maud's scornful refusal of her generous 
offer. Evidently Joan was equally impracticable. 

" Maud is inclined to play the pathetic martyr, Mr. 
Denton, that is the long and short of the position," so 
Louisa had said, "and her sister, excuse my animad- 
verting on your wife, is no doubt aiding and abetting 
her!" 
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After this afternoon's experience, therefore, this girl's 
heavy tragedy was distinctly comic. 

And Joan, meanwhile, eyed his red skin stretched so 
tightly over the plump flesh of his cheeks, his twinkling, 
insolent eyes, moist with the afternoon air, or excess of 
lunch, his slightly tilted nose, the round full mouth, the 
double chin. The temptation was very great. But she 
would give him his chance. " I wonder you dare show 
your face in Langbarrow," she said, slowly. 

"Dare? Come now, where is your famous north- 
country hospitality ? " 

He pursed his lips, and looked up into her face. 

" Get off ! " she cried, furiously. " You cheat ! " 

" My dear child " 

"Did you or did you not cheat my father?" 

For an instant he looked admiringly at her, and then 
his mustache quivered upward. 

"Your father, my dear girl, with all respect for him, 
had an unfortunate trick of cheating himself. Ha! ha! 
That's too f imny. Your father's daughter putting a ques- 
tion like that!" 

" He shall — ^he shall have it ! " cried Joan's heart, de- 
lightedly. In a flash the brain signaled the strong right 
arm. Upward — downward, a sharp whistle, and the 
lissom whip had raised a purple line across the upturned 
mocking face. 

With a deep curse he staggered backward, tripped, 
and lay prone in the mud. In another moment, the Be- 
loved, who had been watching the proceedings with 
growing anxiety, would have been on him, but Joan 
in her fury made a second cut at the unoffending 
Comet, shouted to the dog to " Come on! " and galloped 
home. 

She flung the reins to the first man she came across, 
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and stiff for the moment from the saddle^ staggered into 
the house. 

"Why, Joan!" 

" Oh, darling! I've done such a fearful thing. But 
I'm glad! glad — I couldn't be gladder! I shall be glad 
all my life!" 

" Whatever have you been up to now ? " Maud spoke 
anxiously, for the state of Joan's face did not exactly 
betoken glad excitement. 

She had left the door open, and did not notice that 
her aunt had paused on the threshold. 

"Why I met — ^whom do you think? Why, Uncle 
Denton ! I told him to clear out and stand back. I did, 
darling, over and over again. I gave him plenty of warn- 
ing. I knew I could not trust myself, and then — ^he in- 
sulted Dad, so I cut him across the face with my riding- 
whip — oh, such a glorious cut. He fell over into the 
mud cursing me ! " 

Lady de Renegil was attempting to stop the girl's 
torrent, but her sister motioned her to desist. 

" And it's done now ! And it can't be undone. Oh, I 
am glad ! Darling, say you are glad too ! Be wicked for 
once. Just for this one glorious afternoon ! " 

Joan hugged her mother, and was turning to fling 
herself on a chair, when she faced her aunt, who was 
standing with a curiously indefinite smile on her lips. 

Then, indeed, her breath forsook her. 

Impetuously she leaped to her feet. 

" Oh, dearest Aunt Margaret, you heard ! Yes, you 
have heard what I did! If you mind what I did— do 
— do forgive me! I would not hurt you for all the 
world!" 

"I do not mind! " said her aunt, mechanically; then 
she suddenly clasped the girl to her breast. " I think — 
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I think I have not been so glad for a very long time," 
she murmured. 

And meanwhile Denton was slowly picking himself 
up, when he felt a strong hand upon his shoulder, and 
heard a deep voice in his ear. 

"Eh, thoo would, would ta? I saw thai Get up! 
And Tse blessed if I don't finish t' job Miss Joan's started 
with!" 

With astounding agility Denton rolled himself to his 
feet, to encounter a tall young giant of the famier class, 
who was giving a very nasty looking switch little sing- 
ing jerks in the air. 

" Eye — I saw thai Thoo a gentleman! Gentry's be 
scarce where thoo was bred ! I'se learn tha how a Lang- 
barrow lass should be spoke to! Eye, I'se learn tha! 
Come, off with yon coat for a start, or I'se loose it for 
tha. I'se not particular ! " 

Denton stared absolutely appalled at the determined 
look of the speaker's face. He glanced round. The 
White Scar to his left, Beethnot on the right — sl long 
stretch of empty road before and behind. All so peace- 
ful and quiet. No one seemed to be about at all but 
some laughing sparrows and cawing rooks. The man 
sneered. 

" Come, be sharp ! There's no good f rettin' thisell for 
a witness, and if any other Langbarra lad comes along, 
he'd lend a hand with this job! " 

" I tell you I was doing nothing to the girl ! " stam- 
mered Denton, clutching his coat with one hand and 
grasping his umbrella with the other. " Be — beware how 
you touch me ! " 

He stretched himself up to his little height, and 
swelled himself to his utmost dimension. 

" Then for why did she give tha yon? " mocked Joe, 
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pointing to the smarting cheek. " Come — off with thy 
coat ! It's waste of good stick to dust yon ! " 

" I tell you — ^you don't know who I am ! " puffed 
Denton. "You'll get yourself into serious trouble — I'll 
have the law on you, young man! I tell you," and he 
raised his lunbrella offensively. 

" Eh, would ta ! Does ta think as Joe Dodd cares who 
such as thee is? I only ken as I saw tha showin' thy 
town manners to our Miss Joan, and by all t' angels ever 
set to mind her — I'se learn tha ! " 

In an instant he had torn the coat from the wretched 
man's back, flinging the frock coat after it, and then with 
a firm hand on the collar, and bony knuckles pressing 
uncomfortably into the neck, he administered with all 
the might of his young strength such a thrashing as 
left him breathless, and his victim frenzied with pain and 
passion. 

" Had plenty? " he mocked, as with a final agonizing 
cut he flung the man from him, and tossed the stick 
over the hedge. As Denton could only glare at him 
speechlessly, he continued, " Seemin'ly thoo has ! Good 
afternoon ! Happen thoo'll ken how to treat a Langbarra 
lass t' next time thoo sees yan ! " 

With this retort he strode off in the direction of the 
farm, mightily pleased with himself, to boast to his 
friends that he had " done gaily weel, and put t' stick in t' 
spots whar it was mostly wanted ! " 

And if ever a man cursed in his life Denton cursed on 
that bright peaceful afternoon. 

His immediate idea was to escape from the brilliant 
laughing sunshine, and from the eyes of those who 
might come at any moment. In a flash he realized that 
his immediate return^ to town was out of the question. 
People might say — ^but people will say anything ! 
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Still, he was forced to carry his aching shoulders and 
swelling limbs five miles to the station, hurry out of the 
district by the earliest possible train, take an enforced 
holiday, and make up as best he might by telegraph wires 
for his absence from the scene of business. 

Yet so superior is bodily presence to the best tele- 
graphic communication, that some time afterward Mr. 
Denton was forced to calculate that his pleasantry with 
his niece had cost him little less than fifty thousand 
pounds. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

" I AM sure that you have made up your mind, Uncle 
Roger, so let me run round the bay on a tour of dis- 
covery to find out who this young Mr. de Renegil is! " 

The speaker was a well-built man of about five-and- 
thirty, not handsome, but with an interesting strong 
face, very serious in repose, yet lighting up with a de- 
lightfully young expression when entertained. 

Francis Purcell possessed an on-duty and an off-duty 
face, and at this moment he was decidedly off duty, hav- 
ing just arrived from India on a year's leave so long 
anticipated. 

He was idly leaning up against a rail which guarded 
the top of the rough stone staircase which ran direct 
from the open road to the white-framed glass door, which 
led into the long, low parlor of the old Cross House. 

He stretched himself across the doorway, and the 
slender wooden rail seemed wholly inadequate to bear 
his weight. As he waited for a reply, he refilled his pipe, 
and surveyed with evident satisfaction the peaceful 
sandy prospect, all sparkling under a treacherous July 
sun. 

The house was placed almost at right angles to the 
road, having a full southern aspect, and a view right 
down the Dudness bay. Whether built originally as 
a farm or an inn, the Purcells never inquired. It was 
sufficient for them that it was in a healthy position, at 
moderate rent, and in the neighborhood of Blay Moss 
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village, where a small meeting of " Open Brethren " 
needed the ministrations of Roger Purcell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Purcell had only been in the house a 
few months, but already the quaint parlor was filled with 
as great a mixture of the curious and the intensely com- 
monplace as might be imagined. 

The Purcells, now elderly and childless, confessing 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth, had 
never allowed artistic taste standing room in their lives. 
The cheapest and the dullest household goods that would 
serve their purpose were sufficient for their needs. Yet 
inasmuch as in their Eastern travels they had received 
many gifts, forced upon them by those to whom they 
had been as " fountains of water in a weary land," and 
being also possessed of a grateful, generous-hearted 
nephew, whose chief delight was to horrify his uncle and 
aunt by his extravagant purchases of useless articles, 
every part of the room was crammed with curiosities of 
the rarest, wrought in metal, ivory, or wood. There 
were carved screens, ornamental bracket work and bead 
work made at mission schools, embroideries flung over 
the green rep sofa which would have made wicked pecu- 
lating ideas leap into the soul of any professional Bazaar 
Opener. There were caskets of inlaid work, hand screens 
of curious fibers, and among the latest gifts from their 
nephew were a couple of immense tiger skins, which dis- 
tracted the eye from the terrors of the purple carpet, 
while over all was the pleasant odor of scented beans 
and sandal-wood, proclaiming India and the Far East 
at every whiff. 

Roger Purcell, the man addressed, was seated at a 
small table with a couple of Bibles before him, in one 
of which he was marking mysteriously in different col- 
ored inks. 
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He was of medium height, clothed in a black frock 
coat. It was the head and face of Roger Purcell rather 
than the presence that showed that here was a great 
man. The head was extraordinarily developed, deep 
and wide, and handsomely set off by a wealth of silver 
waved hair. The forehead was graven into thick fur- 
rows, and a strongly marked depression ran- down each 
side of the large hooked nose. The eyes were light 
blue, set deeply under the rough overhanging gray 
brows, and he wore a short curling mustache and well- 
kept beard. 

This man had, he confessed, never been a boy. 
Brought up amid intense circumstances he had lived in- 
tensely, and the alarming sternness of the face when at 
rest betrayed many a secret conflict when alone with his 
God he wrestled in prayer, that while living in a degen- 
erate, luxurious, self-seeking world he might "endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." 

Yet he possessed a tender spirit, easily hurt and eas- 
ily depressed, and a beautiful illuminating smile that 
changed every life-engraved shadow into sunshine, and 
as he now looked up at his nephew through the open 
doorway he smiled one of these rare smiles. 

"Well, well, Francis! As you like. Wilful as 
ever!'* 

" No, Uncle Roger, it is as you like! I won't have 
the responsibility thrust upon me! For a year I am 
going to drift. I have dumped off all my burdens, and 
I am not going to make anybody do anything they don't 
like for any reason whatever — Fm sick of responsibility! 
All the same, I think it would be a variety for you to do 
a little coaching. He seems by his letter keen to come, 
and you know you would delight in initiating a young 
mind into the joys of your beloved Hebrew! Think what 
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a rank failure I have been. This young de Renegil may 
be a man after your own heart." 

"I am sure, as Francis says, it would be a nice 
variety," put in Mrs. Purcell, who, although the day was 
warm, was seated near a small fire turning the letters over 
in a rather shaky hand. 

"And such firm, straightforward writing too," she 
continued. 

"He'll be a treasure!" laughed her nephew, poking 
his head round the doorway, but carefully removing his 
pipe as he did so. 

"De Renegil — de Renegil!" murmured his aunt. 
" A vefy odd name — I am afraid it sounds rather " 

" Oh, what— Aunt Jenny? " 

"Well— worldly!" 

Francis Purcell laughed, knowing his aunt's idiosyn- 
crasies. " It sounds to me. Aunt Jenny, as if he might 
possibly be a gentleman! " 

'" My dear," she returned, reprovingly, " do you im- 
agine that I don't know what you mean? " 

" What a shame to tease you, Aunt Jenny; but I know 
you yearn after the flesh-pots of gentility, though you are 
such a dear little devoted ' sister ' ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said his uncle, sharply, looking up from 
his writing. 

But Francis was a privileged person, and he con- 
tinued unabashed: 

" Now I verily believe that though you have been five 
months in this house you know no more about the peo- 
ple than I do — I mean any outside the Meeting Brothers 
and Sisters. I don't suppose you have ever asked whom 
the land belongs to — ^who the chief families are, whether 
there is any shooting to be had this autumn, any possibil- 
ity of getting hold of a good hack — or in fact anything! " 
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" Francis! " cried his aunt. " Oh, I can see that it 
has been very bad for you to live as you have been doing! 
I am sure you are deteriorating. I won't say that it is 
absolutely wrong to shoot tigers in India. They do per- 
haps kill the poor natives, and their skins certainly save 
the carpets; but I consider that for a Christian man to 
waste time and money in shooting tame birds and 
beasts " 

"Oh, I know, Aunt Jenny!" he interrupted good- 
naturedly. " But you must not worry yourself about my 
point of view. I know it is disgraceful. But let me 
begin my leave by discovering Langbarrow Hall for you, 
and finding out more about this young Frenchman, Rene 
de Renegil, as he signs himself. I must see that he is 
not likely to contaminate you! I would not have you 
spoiled for the world! " 

The words were bantering, but the tone was respect- 
ful. Francis Purcell knew that he owed all that was best 
in him to these, his only near relatives, who had brought 
him up in a narrow school so far as this world was con- 
cerned, but in one which tended to develop the spirit of 
a man, and to create a large independence of purely 
material advantages. 

Roger Purcell was not the mere zealot he appeared in 
the eyes of the casual onlooker or of any who feared 
his outspoken invective. If he had not turned into the 
straight walks of Brethrenism he might have been a 
leader in the High Church movement, to which Breth- 
renism is fundamentally collateral. As a guiding brother 
he held those ecclesiastical opinions which are at once 
the broadest in principle and the narrowest in practice 
in the Church. To Roger Purcell there was only right 
and wrong in morals, in doctrines, and opinions. 

" I hold that which I hold because I believe it to be 
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the truth of God! If I did not believe it to be so I 
should renounce it on the instant!" he was wont to 
argue; and when some puzzled but conscientious friend 
pleaded for compromises, he would retort fiercely and 
dogmatically, "God never compromises!" 

Happily, owing to an extraordinary life of thrilling 
adventure and heroic effort among earlier missionary 
effort in India and the Far East, Roger Purcell had faced 
too many practical problems to sink to the level of a 
mere word debater. Beneath the surface there lay se- 
creted depths of common sense, acute wisdom — ^worldly 
wisdom, which only those who were admitted into the 
still waters beneath the hasty, irascible temperament, 
below the mysterious shibboleth of the ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, ever discovered. 

He, in order to bear strong testimony against the pre- 
vailing " systems " and " sects," and to demonstrate his 
belief in the degeneracy of the world as shown by the 
study of Dispensational Truth, unwittingly disguised 
part of his nature and his creed, and in so far as he did 
so his testimony failed. 

But his nephew saw through all disguise, and loved 
and reverenced the man himself, who had taken him as 
an orphan into his childless home and brought him up 
in the strictly religious views which narrowed life down 
to an almost monastic cell on earth, and enlarged it to 
the Heaven of Heavens above — ^to the heights and depths 
of the Glory of the Father. 

The ambition of Roger Purcell was to live " in the 
bosom of God," and to hear him use the expression was 
a revelation of the man. He had hoped that his nephew 
might carry out some of his own missionary ambitions, 
but somehow Francis could never bring himself to the 
missionary attitude. 
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His aunt sighed, as year by year the boy had showed 
his ambition for what she called a worldly life; but the 
uncle, wise in practise, felt that the Lord had not called 
the boy to the glory of the forefront ministry. He was 
disappointed, but he would have felt it sacrilege to press 
the claim. 

" Francis," he had said many years before, " remember 
this : God has no forced laborers in His higher paths of 
service. The honor of the service is too great, its rewards 
too glorious, its fellowships too deep for unwilling hearts/' 

So with rare tact for so dominating a nature he had 
expended every penny of the small sum the boy's father 
had left him, in giving Francis such an education as 
passed him with honors into the Indian Civil Service, 
with the result that the man was now serving his God 
and country as one of the most respected young offi- 
cials in India. He had now come home on a year's 
leave preparatory to taking up his judgeship on his 
return. 

After years of keenly enjoyed grind amid the prob- 
lems of an empire which taxed his every power to the 
utmost, he had returned, light-hearted as a boy, full of 
interest in his work, earnest for the good of his beloved 
India, and moreover was determined, in spite of all warn- 
ings from hopeless colleagues, to thrust certain matters 
within the ken of the India Office. 

It was a refreshment to the uncle, worn with "the 
care of all the churches," to receive from his nephew such 
an outpouring of ardent life, as he asked his advice, or 
marched through his prejudices, confident not only in his 
uncle's interest, but in receiving a fresh baptism of those 
firm upright lines of conduct which had served him as 
such a sheet-anchor in his joumeyings through the op- 
portunism of Indian official life. 
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" Francis, Francis, you are worldly ! " his aunt had 
said, with^ it must be confessed, a shade of satisfaction 
in her voice, as he had described to her his official func- 
tions, the number of his servants, the degree of his state 
as commissioner, and other details of his life which he 
thought might amuse her, or beguile her tedium. 

Francis, having found his aunt, come of an ancient 
Irish stock, set down among the Blay Moss villagers as 
the acknowledged Leading Brother's wife, but without 
any of the social status that belongs to the very feeblest 
parson's lady, decided that part of his mission must be 
somehow or other to compass some decent society from 
somewhere, and he was now jumping at an opportunity 
afforded by a polite letter from a young Cambridge under- 
graduate, who, writing from Langbarrow Hall, had ex- 
plained that, being deeply interested in oriental lan- 
guages, he should esteem it a great favor if he might 
have the privilege of studying with Mr. Purcell while he 
was down. 

" If you would like me to go, I had better make 
haste! " he suggested, for though there was a particular 
brilliancy in the southern view, Francis noticed a strange 
purple shadow darkening the far-»away brightness of the 
northern valleys and fells. 

He laid his pipe on the rail, and came into the room. 

" You do not mind my going really. Uncle Roger? " 
he asked, respectfully. 

His uncle finished ruling a fine line in purple ink 
under a verse in Isaiah. 

" No! no! off with you! The young rule the old now- 
adays ! It used to be, * Likewise ye younger submit your- 
selves unto the elder! ' " 

"Uncle Roger, I am ashamed of you! Finish the 
verse! ' Yea, all of you be subject one to another! ' " 
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Now, as he rounded the sands, and was pounding 
along under the Scar, against which the rain was shoot- 
ing in wide slanting torrents, which lost themselves in the 
larch woods at the base, an almost simultaneous flash of 
lightning and clap of thunder suggested to him that he 
had better dismount. 

" Eye, lad, thoo's best on thy legs i' this! " remarked 
a passing laborer, who was stolidly plodding along 
against the wind. 

"Which is the nearest way to Langbarrow Hall?" 
asked Purcell. 

" T' first turns thoo comes at will take tha straight 
there," said the man, not stopping in his walk to 
reply. 

"Thank you!" called Purcell, and hurried on. 

Almost immediately he came to a wide, rough-looking 
track to his left. He stood perplexed. Now he remem- 
bered the man had never said whether the turn were to 
the right or left. He had imagined that the Hall lay to 
his right, round the head of the Scar, but the man had 
said the first turn. It did not much matter. He would 
try this one. 

So he wheeled his bicycle along the wet sandy track, 
and became so occupied in guiding it over the ruts that 
he never perceived, until he looked up, that he had 
indeed got into By-Path Meadow. His face was almost 
toward the way he had come. 

"This is no good!" he laughed to himself, and 
paused to prospect. 

The storm was as violent as ever, though passing 
over, for the thunder was growing more distant. Never 
had he seen such a tangle of rough hedges, peat bogs, 
birches, yellowing corn, copsewood, potato and turnip 
fields. And there were the buff sands quite close to him. 
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creeping up to his right, with a ridiculous little muddy 
stream cutting him oflF from the eastern shore of the bay, 
along which he saw a distinct road. 

"This is too absurd!" he ejaculated. "I won't be 
done, and I certainly won't go back." 

So, lifting his bicycle through a broken gap in the 
hedge, he determined to ford the tiresome, interfering 
stream. 

So he crossed the piece of reedy grass-land, went 
down over the slimy mud to the edge of the water, and 
struck boldly across some dozen yards, lifting his bicycle 
high on one shoulder. Then mounting the opposite 
bank, he found a high grassy ridge, skirting the reedy 
margin, where he could walk with some degree of com- 
fort. And as the thunder rolled fainter and fainter, the 
rain gathered itself upward, the sun suddenly broke 
forth merrily, laughed at his plight, and burnished all 
the dull purple-tinted sands brazenly, turning the deep 
channels and pools to tracks of silvered blue. It sparkled 
also on the white tails of the gulls as they screamed up- 
ward across the sands, and intensified every drenched 
blade of grass and yellowing reed. Purcell turned to 
look back at the thundery north, and lo! the black- 
ness had lifted, and all the valleys and fells were ex- 
quisitely veiled, though not concealed in a wonderful 
sunlit mist. 

" Like Bunyan's ' Heavenly Country,' " thought Pur- 
cell, as, with artistic eye, he gazed at the study in con- 
trasts between this ethereal beauty and the few angry, 
discomposed cloudlets passing over. 

But he was in no condition to stand, so plodded on, 
cheered by the sight of some farm-buildings, where he 
thought he might get directions as to some easier way 
back to the main road. 
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As he approached, he saw a girl leaning on a gate, 
looking out across the bay. 

" I suppose I am not anywhere near Langbarrow 
Hall? " he asked. 

The girl, who was of medium height, very dark, with 
roguish black eyes and untidy, picturesque hair, laughed 
gaily. 

" Why, naa! Happen two mile and a half! Wha was 
it you was wantin'? " 

The question was asked calmly, and with such 
authority, that Purcell found himself promptly satisfying 
her curiosity. 

" Mr. Rene de Renegil. He lives there, I under- 
stand." 

" Eye — ^yon's all right. But if you want Mr. Rene, 
youVe only to go round t' comer, and you're there. It's 
yon house on this side them rocks, under yon li'le wood. 
I seed him and his sister goin' in there, happen an hour 
since! " Kit Tyson looked Purcell up and down admir- 
ingly. She decided that he was a " bit aged," and not so 
good-lookin' as her Joe, but a fine enough lad, and 
gentry. " Bin a bit droppy! " she volunteered. " You've 
not mannished to keep yoursell or your bike dry 
shod! " Her amusement at his condition danced in her 
eyes, and leaked out at the comers of her quivering 
mouth. 

" No, your storms are tremendous about here. I am 
much obliged to you for your information," and raising 
his soaked cap with a grave politeness, he followed her 
direction. 

" Well, yon's a cool chap! " she exclaimed, wrathfuUy. 
"And never a smile nor nowt!" 

Purcell, ignorant that he had lost an opportunity, de- 
cided that, under the circumstances, he would venture 
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to ask for his man, do his business, and get back as soon 
as possible. 

Imagining that the building he had already seen was 
merely a farmhouse, he was surprised to find that he had 
jumped to another blunder. This two-storied house with 
the wide mullioned windows, the leaded lattices, the ir- 
regular gables, the round rough cast chimneys, the 
trained creepers, the trim garden, was no farmhouse, or 
if it were, it was something more. 

He decided at once that he could not possibly intrude, 
yet even at the moment of decision, the door opened, and 
a tall, fair young man came out, and looked around him, 
evidently to see what had happened to the storm. 

In a moment Purcell guessed that this was the man 
of his search, especially as he noticed King's colors in 
his tie. So he came forward and raised his cap. 

Rene, seeing a drenched pedestrian struggling with a 
bicycle, also stepped forward. 

" I beg your pardon, but my name is Purcell. I have 
come with a message from my uncle to Mr. de Renegil, 
and I was told " 

" Oh, how do you do? " said the other, holding out 
his hand ; " do come in, please. What a terrible storm 
this has been ! " 

"Delightful, rather! But if I might just give my 
message. Really, I am not fit for anywhere — ^but possibly 
a kitchen or a stable! " and he laughed. 

"Oh, nonsense! My aunt will only be delighted. 
You must come in, and I'll send some one to look after 
your bicycle." 

The welcome was so cordial, and the young man 
seemed so thoroughly at home, that Purcell could not 
resist the adventure, and being, as Kit observed, a cool 
hand, he determined to make the best of the situation. 
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He was, however, somewhat outfaced to find that the 
porch ushered him directly into a kind of hall sitting- 
room, where he caught a quick impression of blue- 
flagged floor, Turkish mats, old oak, weapons, shields, 
antlers, and a highly polished oak table, on which was 
laid a dainty tea which three ladies and a small boy were 
evidently enjoying. 

He had stooped under the doorway, and stood to his 
full height. 

" This is Mr. Purcell, Aunt Maud," said Rene, bring- 
ing his guest forward. "The nephew of Mr. Purcell, 
whom I want to give me the lessons, you know. Mr. 
Purcell, Lady de Renegil — my cousin. Miss de Renegil 
— my sister — and last and least, my cousin, Sir Bobbie." 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The ladies bowed, and Bobbie, a small boy of about 
six, rose from a low stool by his mother, and held out his 
hand cheerfully. 

Purcell's apologies were promptly dismissed by Lady 
de Renegil. 

*' Oh, not a word, please, Mr. Purcell, on our account ! 
We are used to all kinds of weather effects here; but I 
am certain you ought not to remain a moment in those 
wet clothes. What can you suggest, Rene? " 

" Why, he can put on Cousin Rene's flannels, which 
he keeps in my bottom drawer ! " said Bobbie, as he stood 
with his back against the table, surveying the stranger 
from head to foot with exceeding interest. 

" You're bigger than he is, Cousin Rene — but you're 
not so fat!" 

They laughed, and Purcell, who had never considered 
himself as verging on stoutness, received an unexpected 
shock; but Rene, to prevent more personalities, carried 
his new friend off, remarking that he always did keep a 
rig out at this house in case of emergencies. 

" I hardly know myself as a King's man ! " said Pur- 
cell, as, clean and comfortable, he surveyed his tie and 
blazer. " I was a black and yellow Clare man — dear old 
Clare!" 

" Did you enjoy Cambridge? " 

"I did — ^but I enjoy India more! Cambridge is all 
very well. Much preparation for much that never comes 
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off. It may be necessary, and good for one, but I prefer 
the real active service. It pulls you to pieces, but it dis- 
covers yourself to yourself ! " 

Rene was immediately interested, and before they 
came down-stairs the men had become almost intimate. 
The older one considered that this fair-haired, intelligent 
yotmg man could not but please his uncle, and, with 
quick insight into character learned in his years of study- 
ing men and manners, he already foresaw the old seer 
and the young disciple fascinating each other in their 
enthusiasm over the picturesque old languages; and 
Rene, looking up at this dark-complexioned man who 
had seen the world, and actually controlled some of its 
forces, liked him thoroughly on the spot, which was a 
very long length for Rene to go. 

" What an age you have been ! " said Joan, as at last 
they appeared. " You hardly deserve this nice, fresh tea, 
and — oh ! the scones — fancy forgetting the scones ! " 

She ran out of the room, and returned with a large 
plate of hot scones, which she handed round, coming last 
to her cousin. 

" There, Rene. I made them this morning for you, 
and I only hope you will appreciate them ! I couldn't let 
you come to tea for the first time without hot scones ! " 

" You will make Mr. Purcell think, Joan, that I view 
life as consisting in hot scones ! " and Rene laughed 
happily. 

" If Mr. Purcell knows anything of life, I am sure he 
will admit that happiness depends vastly on what one 
eats ! " she retorted. 

" I rather agree, Miss de Renegil ! Even a thunder- 
storm drenching sinks into unimportance under the in- 
fluence of tea — ^and scones ! " 

" As an old woman near here says, ' Eye, Miss Joan, 
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gie me me meals reggila, and then it don't mek mitch 
odds what comes ! ' " 

" Oh, Joan ! " ejaculated Bridget, under her breath. 

So over the teacups they grew friendly, and Joan 
especially, glorying in the delights of having Rene home 
once more, discoursed as was her wont. 

From a complete outsider's point of view, Purcell took 
his impressions. 

He fell in love instantly with Lady de Renegil. She 
was dressed in simple mourning, and he concluded that 
she could not be much over forty. She seemed to treat 
her daughter and little boy more as if she were their elder 
sister than their mother. 

Joan, the tall, dark girl, amused him at once. Yet he 
wondered that mother and daughter could be so utterly 
unlike. " She seems half a boy ! " he thought as she ran 
in and out restlessly. But what large, dark eyes she had, 
and what a comical twist in her mouth. Her plentiful 
hair added to her distinguished appearance, though he 
had to look several times before he could satisfy himself 
that he was right as to the strand of white that curled to 
one side of the brow, and ran over the top of the head, 
and reappeared in the coils behind. Perhaps the white 
strand had something to do with the scar which he could 
trace distinctly when she puckered her forehead. 

Sir Bobbie, as his cousin Rene invariably called him, 
was a strong, sturdy boy, very like his sister; evidently 
the pet of his mother, whose motions he watched, and 
upon whom he waited with great assiduity. 

But it was when he looked across at the girl whom 
Rene had introduced as " My sister," that his heart failed 
him. 

As the conversation passed from one to another, he 
found himself looking at her with increasing interest. 
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She was seated sideways to the light, so that he could 
only catch half her face unless she turned her head. 

She seemed to him the most perfect type of Saxon 
womanhood conceivable. Complexion tender as a rose's 
petal, pointed little chin, a finely cut mouth, lips sensi- 
tively mobile, her fair hair was fine as silk, hanging low 
on the snowy neck, visible under the embroidered muslin 
frock, and then the eyes ! Big violet eyes which looked 
him through and through with sweet seriousness from 
under the long tilted lashes. 

Every motion of the girl was full of grace, quite in- 
describable. And her voice. Joan's laughing nonsense 
was mere clattering beside the low laugh of de Renegil's 
sister. The brother was handsome — very; like his sister 
in general features, but while his brow was puckered 
with thought, his sister's was smooth atid calm. 

" She is a woman," thought Purcell, " who would 
grace any station," and then his sallow countenance grew 
ruddy as he realized the distance to which his imagina- 
tion had leaped. Instinctively he looked at the woman 
of his thought, and she looked straight into his eyes, half 
smiled, then dropped her lids, and put out her hand for 
another of Joan's scones. 

Purcell had already noticed that the room was littered 
with sketches of all sizes and of very varied subjects. 
They lay on the wide window-seat, they were stuck on the 
oaken mantel-shelf, they were reclining against the high- 
backed mahogany chairs — everywhere, in short, where 
perching room could be found for them. 

Tea over, Joan explained to the visitor that he had 
come in for a " Private view," as she always had an ex- 
hibition of her sketches for her cousin when first he came 
down. 

She forthwith proceeded to entertain them all, Rene 
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in particular, with accounts of the sketches, when she did 
them and what had been her conception, showing an un- 
conscious joy in her work which might have been con- 
sidered by those who did not know her to be rank 
egotism. 

" Now, Rene, confess! Isn't that a gem? Haven't I 
caught mother exactly?" 

" My daughter is without the bump of reverence," said 
her mother; " ever)rthing is material for her brush ! " 

The drawing referred to was rough, but exceedingly 
clever, as Purcell, who was something of an artist, in- 
stantly perceived. There were the sands and the rushing 
tide, with Joan herself gesticulating in a small boat to 
her mother, who was standing back irresolutely, while a 
small white terrier was barking furiously at the boat. 

" It is very well drawn, Miss de Renegil, and with 
artistic spirit ! " he said, decidedly. " You have the 
gift." 

"Oh, do you really think so? And do you know? 
My Manchester master says I have, but then I have no 
chsince of comparing myself with others — ^that is the 
bother." 

" How far ' I know ' is not perhaps for me to say ! " 
and he laughed. " But I sketch a little myself, and hap- 
pen to know some first-class water-color men, and all I 
can say is that I think these sketches show power quite 
out of the common, and in fact — ^that you are to be con- 
gratulated." 

Rene gave Joan a delighted smile, and the girl's face 
flushed with pure pleasure at the encouragement, and as 
she passed sketch after sketch to him while Rene stood 
looking over his shoulder, his interest grew exceedingly. 

"Do excuse my going on showing them," she ex- 
claimed at last. " It seems so egotistical, but it is de- 
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lightful to find some one who really knows. My cousin 
is my only real critic, for my mother is perfectly hopeless 
— but even he is not altogether satisfying. He hardly 
ever finds fault." 

" Joan — what an awful hypocrite you are ! You know 
perfectly well that if I make the least suggestion you are 
up in arms, and declare that I know nothing whatever 
about it!" 

" You are right ! " and she shook his arm, round which 
she had clasped both her hands. " Do you know, Mr. 
Purcell, that when I have done a drawing I can't bear any 
one to make a suggestion! It's awfully weak-minded, I 
know. I don't mind them saying they don't like it, but 
I can't bear the suggestions ! " 

" I think I understand ! I have the same feeling my- 
self. It is all wicked pride, of course. If you were the 
Government you might feel exactly the same." 

"I shouldn't wonder! But you see he turns my 
things upside down when once he begins, and wants to 
know why I put the sky at the top, and the tide at the 
bottom, and so on ! Once I threw one at him — don't you 
remember, Rene? I told him he might as well do the 
whole thing himself ! " 

" I don't remember any special time ! I would not 
limit the occasion to once ! " 

Purcell turned to Bridget who had been looking at the 
sketches without comment as he handed them on to her. 

" Do you sketch at all ? " he asked. 

" Oh, no. I don't do any of these clever things ! " she 
returned, sweetly. 

" It is a good thing we all have our different talents ! " 
he said, readily. 

" I am one of the ordinary kind. Contented to move 
in my quiet path, without panting to excel." 
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*' But you surely do not object to a little healthy am- 
bition ? " he asked. 

" Oh, no— not in a man, of course ! " 

There was a short exclamation from Rene, and they 
both looked up. 

" Oh, Joan, not really? " Rene repeated, half proud- 
ly, half deprecatingly. 

" Yes, I have, really. Isn't it fun? Why, I thought 
you would be pleased." 

" And I rather thought that Rene would have to get 
over it ! " said Lady de Renepl, as she looked up from 
her embroidery. " But I think it will be nice for her — so 
don't object, there's a good boy I " 

" Why, of course, you mustn't object! " put in Bobbie, 
" for Joan's frightfully silly about it, and when the letter 
came " 

Bridget and Purcell could not help looking inquiringly 
toward Lady de Renegil, who remarked at once: 

" My dear children, this is all Greek to the others. 
Mr. Purcell will wonder what has happened to us in 
these backwoods ! If you learn to know us as I hope you 
will, you will find that a little excitement goes a very 
long way." 

" May I not participate in the excitement? " he asked, 
frankly. 

" Oh, it's only Joan and her editor-man ! " laughed 
Bobbie. 

"What do you mean?" asked Bridget, suddenly 
alert. 

Joan looked at Rene and laughed. " Shall I tell? " 

" My daughter seems unusually bashful I " laughed 
her mother. " She has just had the audacity to send up 
some of her sketches for inspection, and has had a chil- 
dren's book sent her to illustrate, with promise of more 
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work if satisfactory ! " Lady de Renepl looked at her 
eager daughter, proud of the small success. " So, of 
course, we are very pleased with ourselves, aren't we, 
Bobbie?" 

" Yes, because she'll get a heap of money ! And she's 
promised me a lop-eared buck when the editor-man pays 
her!" 

Bridget's face grew slowly scarlet. 

" You don't mean, Joan, that you have actually " 

" Oh, indeed I have ! " she interrupted, " and Bobbie 
and I together are going to make up the funniest pictures 
you can possibly imagine, and I never was so pleased 
about an)^hing in all my life ! " 

" Joan ! " expostulated Rene. 

"You scolding too, you wretch! Ach, what's that? 
There, I knew it! " and she sprang to the door. 

" What now? " asked Bridget. 

"It will be that black cat!" cried Bobbie, "after 
her chickens. I'll go and help her. Cousin Rene, you'll 
have to shoot that cat, now you've come ! She said you 
would!" 

" All right ! We'll do a little cat-stalking with pleas- 
ure ! " he returned. " I suppose you shoot? " he asked his 
visitor. 

"Yes — I'm very keen. We get a good deal out 
there." 

" Tigers and things, I suppose," said Bridget. 

"Yes — I have some beautiful skins — more than I 
know what in the world to do with. My aunt implores 
me not to bring her any more, so I keep them packed up 
in London, with lots of other things. Homeless men have 
to manage in homeless ways." 

" Are you staying long? " asked his hostess. 

"Just a year's leave. My uncle and aunt, my real 
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parents, live across your sands. So I am staying with 
them during the times when I am not looking up the rest 
of my friends." 

"I suppose it feels delightful to be in England 
again?" 

"Delightful, Lady de Renegil. Yet I have an odd 
feeling of how strange it is that the dear old place has 
been jogging along pretty much the same, for all these 
seven years. There are changes, of course, but in the 
main it feels to me the same as ever ! " 

" I suppose you think that nothing ever happens to us 
at home?" 

" No, I don't really think so. A great deal must 
happen in seven years; but perhaps one gets foolish, 
exaggerated ideas of the changes we shall see." 

"Yes; a good deal may happen in seven years!" 
said she, seriously. " But come, Mr. Purcell, you don't 
mean to infer that all the great events of the world hap- 
pen abroad ? That is an opinion we islanders are bound 
to combat!" 

" Perhaps not ; yet I acknowledge that from my point 
of view it seems to me as if they do ! " 

" You will be a healthy antidote to those of us who 
feel that nothing of real importance happens outside the 
British Isles ! " 

" There are some who think that nothing of real im- 
portance happens outside London," remarked Bridget. 

" I hope, Miss de Renegil," returned Purcell, turning 
to her, "that you have not the insular feeling very 
strongly developed?" 

" Oh, dear, no ! I am most weary of the dull conven- 
tional English round. Year by year it becomes to me 
more insufferable ! " and her smile took away from the 
bitterness of the words. 
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" And I, on the other hand, cling to the dear old 
places increasingly," said Lady de Renegil. " I don't 
suppose you see much resemblance between me and my 
daughter, Mr. Purcell; but I think it Is Joan who has in- 
fused her strong devotion into me, for not only do I 
prefer England to any other country, but I prefer Lang- 
barrow to any other spot in England ! " 

" Don't you think," said Purcell with his serious 
grown-up tone, " that it is a blessing to thank God for, 
to have any preferred spot in the world? Those of us 
who wander from station to station in India, China, 
Africa, and the rest of our boasted Empire, tearing up our 
roots, if we stay long enough to grow any, with a ruth- 
less yet compulsory tug, flatter ourselves no doubt that 
we live a large, well-filled existence. Those who remain 
year after year in some far-off post, eating their very 
souls away in isolated loneliness, have lost all illusion. 
Yet in each class the homesickness creeps away below, 
biding its time to rear its head unexpectedly, and some- 
times at unfortunate moments. Why, I have known a 
strong man burst into a perfect passion of anger and 
discontent at anything and everything around him merely 
because a few white violets dropped out of a letter from 
home. Yet his surroundings were as they had been, and 
he was a marked man for a rise. It was just the * Heim- 
wehM" 

"And then the women!" suggested Lady de Rene- 

gil. 

" As for the women — ^the nice ones, I mean — ^they are 
generally suffering from children-sickness; and if ever 
you have seen the havoc this works in a woman's face, 
you have stepped deep down beneath life's surface." 

" I think it must be quite the most terrible suffering 
in the world," she said. 
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" Not quite," he corrected. " I have known more pas- 
sionate anguish among men on duty who have parted 
from their wives. Yet perhaps the mother-hunger is the 
more pathetic, inasmuch as it seems the more purely 
natural. That hungering and thirsting of the women 
for the guardian's letter, and the large-hand scrawls from 
the little ones, with the rows and rows of X kisses, is one 
of the most heartrending phases of life it has been my lot 
to witness. They seize the letters — ^the eager impulsive 
ones — ^with a bright unnatural laugh ; but the quiet ones 
lay them aside and go on with their work. In three 
minutes you look up and they have left the room, 
and the letter has disappeared. I know, because I have 
seen." 

Lady de Renegil looked at her visitor with ever- 
increasing interest. 

"You have evidently gone about the world looking 
beneath the surface, Mr. Purcell I " 

" I have thought at such times that the British Em- 
pire has been built up by the tearing asunder of human 
hearts and by their passion for reuniting again ! " 

Having been carried away into expressing himself 
strongly, Purcell recovered himself and laughed. " Ex- 
cuse me. Lady de Renegil, but your attention has been 
quite alluring ! " 

" Feeling as you do, you must have thanked God 
sometimes that you are a bachelor ! " 

" As to that — ^yes ! Yet even I with no one to think 
.of but myself have cried out at times, ' Oh, to be in Eng- 
land, now that April's here ! ' Yet, bom a wanderer, my 
heart aches more for many of these English boys and 
prls, who have come out from settled homes. Yes, in 
spite of the apparent luxury of their surroundings. As 
for the missionaries — ^well, God help them ! " 
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" You don't think, then, that their work is a delusion 
— ^an easy-going way of getting out of a good old 
English grind ? " asked Rene. 

" I tell you, de Renegil, as from one who has looked, 
and seen, and blamed, and cheered, that, take them all 
round, the missionaries are among the noble of the earth 
— if not the noblest. But they are human ! That's where 
we make such a blunder. Things hurt a missionary as 
much as they hurt you or me ! Why, I have come across 
true love and broken hearts even among missionaries I " 

" Then you should write their missionary reports for 
them ! " said Rene, " and keep some of the human side 
to the front!" 

"Yes — why are missionary reports so dull?" asked 
Bridget, sedately. 

" Partly because we have not perhaps eyes to see the 
hidden meaning under the stilted phrases ! But, do you 
know, I met a regular wicked little missionary the other 
day. So wicked, so comical, so refreshing ! She was so 
full of eager interest in life as she had found it in her 
travels, yet full of such a noble goodness and self-sacri- 
fice and enthusiastic spirituality, that — ^well, she just 
shamed me to the earth ! Yet she raved over the scenery 
of her native county as much as the most hardened " 

" Langbarrow inhabitant ! " laughed Lady de Renegil. 

"Yes — ^you should really see Langbarrow between 
Easter and Whitsuntide ! " said Rene, who was oc- 
cupying himself during this conversation in collecting 
Joan's sketches and laying them carefully according to 
their dates in a portfolio he had brought for her. "I 
won't trouble you with a worded description — ^but I as- 
sure you it is like an ever-growing dream. You must be 
sure to make arrangements to be here. Mustn't he. Aunt 
Maud?" 
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"Yes, indeed. We think we are charming in the 
autumn, but the spring ! But Rene, dear, wouldn't it be 
nice to step outside and show Mr. Purcell our view? " 

"Very, Aunt Maud! And we can find out at the 
same time the iniquities of the cat ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

They strolled out to the front, through the little 
gate by which Purcell had entered the garden. The low 
wall was built without mortar, and during the years the 
uneven stones had gradually sunk together, fitting into 
each other with accommodating affection. The mosses 
and the stonecrops had taken possession of the crevices, 
and clung so tightly that they seemed to be part of the 
stony surface themselves, and the bright five-lobed ivy 
bound the stones together harmoniously. 

Joan had clung to the old wall pertinaciously, in spite 
of Mr. Dunstan's hints after something more distin- 
guished looking. " Why, darling, we can't move a single 
stone without ruining it! " she had cried. And that was 
nearly seven years ago, and the old wall broke the wind 
for the flowers nestling behind it still. 

Beyond this garden wall was a short stretch of sun- 
burned turf, which terminated in a line of yellow and gray 
lichened rocks which reached out like a miniature cape 
into the bay. Round to the left lay the farm buildings, 
the stable, the kitchen-garden, and Joan's chicken-runs. 

Rene led the way out into the sweet afternoon air. 
All the storm was clean blown away, the scent of the 
rising moisture was over all, and one glance at the sky 
foretold an exhibition sunset. 

Rene knew exactly where to find his cousin, and in a 
minute they came upon Joan, Bobbie, and Joe Dodd, 
evidently in earnest committee over the action of the cat. 
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" Look ! '' cried Joan. " The beast ! " 

She held up two dead chickens for inspection. " Oh, 
Rene, you must go for it ! Joe says it belongs to—" 

" Never let on, Miss Joan, who it belongs to ! " inter- 
rupted the young man. " With them mak of cats, folk 
has nowt to do but to give 'em a bat over t' head with 
owt that comes handy — ^grave 'em into t* ground, and 
say nowt to nobody ! " 

They all laughed, and Lady de Renegil remarked: 
" You see we are old-fashioned in our morals ! " 

" Perhaps a little advanced ! " laughed Purcell. 

" And I really can not see, Joan, why you bother so 
much after the chickens," said Bridget. " I am sure they 
wear you to death ! " 

" Now, really, do I look worn? " retorted Joan. " Be- 
sides, we must keep poultry, and there would be loss 
indeed if I did not look after them ! " 

" And me ! " interrupted Bobbie. 

" Oh, yes, of course, and you, Bobbie. He is my head 
man, Mr. Purcell. He is even better than Joe, for he 
does absolutely what I tell him. Joe keeps to his own 
ideas, unfortunately. That is the worst of being 
clever!" 

"What is your last wickedness, eh, Joe?" asked 
Rene. 

" Can't say, sir ! There's no tellin' with Miss Joan I " 
he remarked, in a low voice, sure of appreciation. 

Meanwhile Joan was carefully placing the chicks in 
Bobbie's hand, and their little heads hung down limp 
and soft. 

" Run along, you blessed boy, and bury them decently. 
To-morrow we'll plant some white rock over their 
graves I " 

"You must understand, Purcell," said R^ne, "that 
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Joe is the head man of this establishment. He keeps 
everything in order except, I believe, my cousin ! " 

" Miss Joan, Mr. Rene, will never be kept in no order 
by nobody. Folk might think, sir, as she might do as 
she's telt, but all in a minute she ups and does something 
quite different. She's a caution is Miss Joan, as my 
grandmother will tell any one that asks her. She's been 
t' same ever since t' master. Sir Alan, set me to go all 
over t' country after her and you, Mr. Rene I Eh, what 
sets there was in them days I " 

" I believe we did keep you going, Joe ! " and R&ie 
suppressed a laugh at the remembrance. "You see, 
Purcell, my cousin and I are in rather a curious situation. 
We were both bom on the same day, and we were 
brought up, or rather brought each other up, together, 
and Joe here was our big boy nurse, who scoured the 
country for us whenever we lost ourselves, as happened 
pretty frequently, didn't it, Joan ? " 

" What are you talking about? " she asked, coming up 
to them. 

" It was Miss Joan, sir, as generally what thought out 
the mischief, and Mr. Rene that followed her like — like 
t' needle runs after t' north ! " 

" Oh, well done, Joe ! You are coming on ! " cried 
Joan. " And now I know what you are talking about I 
But just pump Joe on his own affairs, Rene I " 

"Yes — how is Kit?" asked Rene, promptly. 

Joe's face assumed instant g^vity, in which laughter 
lurked. 

" Kit Tyson, Mr. Rene, is not a lass as will be 
drove!" 

"Your black-eyed, black-haired beauties never will, 
Joe!" 

" I wonder if by any chance the young lady you are 
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referring to is the one who directed me here?" asked 
Purcell. " She spoke rather as if she were a family 
friend." 

" A lass, sir, with black eyes, and a li'le red mouth, 
and a vast of hair, something t' color of peat ground in 
trashy weather. Bides in yon house, yonder ! " and Joe 
pointied with his thumb to Wastell's farm. 

"Exact description," said Purcell. "A very fine- 
looking young person." 

" Eye — Kit's a bit of a switcher, and an upstirrin' li'le 
body and all when she's a mind. We'se do gaily weel 
if nobbut she would bide of t' same mind two days to- 
gether!" 

"Joe's courting her, you see, Mr. Purcell," said 
Joan. 

" Happen I is ! But it was her that was courtin' me 
for t' start. Every lad in t' town gate would tell ya. 
And now when Fse getten t' house, and t' brass saved 
for t' furniture, and a deal bought at sales up and down, 
she has t' cheek to say as she never meant nowt — ^and I'se 
landed!" 

The tall, handsome fellow did not somehow look quite 
heart-broken over Kit's variableness, but spoke as 
though he had still a card or two to play. 

" If you take my advice, Joseph," said Lady de Rene- 
gil, smiling, " you will leave the girl alone for the pres- 
ent, and go on with your house furnishing. She will 
never refuse to have the banns published when the time 
comes." 

Joe touched his cap respectfully to his mistress, and 
immediately modified the dialect. 

"Thank you, my lady, but it's the banns as is the 
trouble. Kit says she's never goin' to make a fool of 
herself among the neighbors for three weeks while she's 
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asked in church. It's the askin' as is the trouble, my 
lady." 

" A special license then, Joseph, or the registrar on a 
market-day ! " 

" I'd rather, my lady, as it was done regular. I'se 
bide through this back end, and then happen she'll feel a 
bit different in t' fore end. We'se get through t' plowin' 
and lambin', and run t' weddin' in, happen afore Wastells 
get throng among t' hay !" 

" I'm sure we wish you every good luck! " said Rene, 
cordially. 

" And you too, sir ! " and he touched his cap sig- 
nificantly, as he went off to his foddering. 

" Surely Mr. Purcell can go across the sands, Joan," 
said Lady de Renegil, when at last her guest said that 
he really must go. 

" Why, of course ! " said Joan. " Joe will ferry you 
across the channel, which is close in just now, and if you 
don't mind a damp walk you will be over in no time I " 

Purcell gladly acquiesced in the arrangement, and 
after talking a few minutes longer with Rene about the 
projected studies, began to take farewell. 

Joan was frankly pleasant, and thanked him warmly 
for his criticisms, expressing the keenest delight at the 
thought of seeing his sketches some time in the near 
future. 

Lady de Renegil inquired after Mrs. Purcell, and ex- 
pressed her desire to call with Joan. This acquaintance 
seemed indeed to have ripened as quickly and unex- 
pectedly as Purcell was accustomed to in India. 

When he came to Bridget, she treated him with an 
almost wistful graciousness, and he took the slender hand 
in his great brown one with a quiver of pleasure. 

" This is not good-by. Miss de Renegil, I feel sure ! 
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Your brother has kindly asked me over to Langbarrow 
Hall, and I shall lose no time in taking him at his word." 

" Don't," she said, quietly. " You must come to lunch 
and tennis. Do you play tennis ? " 

" A little. I used to fancy myself a good deal, but am 
now shockingly out of it." 

" Then we must arrange some serious play," she said, 
warmly. " Now that my brother has come down there 
will be more attraction. He plays rather a good game, 
and he can't work at Hebrew all day long, I presume." 

If the laying of a good foundation for future inter- 
course had been Purcell's object, the day had surely been 
a great success. 

When he returned to the Cross House, he bent his 
mind to entertaining his Aunt Jenny with thrilling ad- 
ventures, and good-naturedly received her little jokes 
about the good looks of the young ladies, among whom 
he naturally included Kit. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

" Oh, Rene! You dear, darling boy! I have you all 
to myself at last ! " and Joan flung her arms round his 
shoulder, and half pulled, half pushed him into the 
house, after they had seen Bridget off in the dog-cart. 

That young lady had remarked to her brother with 
uplifted brows and smiling mouth, " Then you are stay- 
ing, Rene ? " To which he had replied, shortly : 

" Of course." And Bridget had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him order the dog-cart to be round again for him at 
ten o'clock. 

"Alone at last!" again remarked Joan, with deep 
satisfaction in her voice. 

" Not quite, surely," laughed her mother. " A little 
premature, as usual ! " 

"Oh, Darling, and what are you, pray? A tree, a 
mere white rose-bush — something to enjoy, but not to 
mind! You don't mind mother, do you, R6ne? " 

" Oh, dear, no! " and he planted a kiss on the soft yet 
firm brown cheek beside him. 

Joan laughed joyously, and faced her mother without 
a blush. " You see. Darling? Well, and how did we all 
like him?" 

"Thoroughly. A refreshing type!" said Lady de 
Renegil. 

" An able man without pretensions," said Rene. 

"Rather dull, don't you think?" 

" I don't ! Quiet, but far from dull, and certainly no 
fool. That man has a mind full of well-selected treasure. 
He only needs exploiting. You should have heard him 
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wax eloquent over India, and missionaries, while you 
were cat-hunting." 

" It might be as well if you two children took your- 
selves off for the present ! " suggested Lady de Renegil. 
" Late supper, so consider yourselves de trop until sun- 
set!" 

" All right ! then we'll go and watch for the tide ! " 
cried Joan. " Come along. Oh, what a sweet evening to 
welcome you, Rene ! " 

The evening air was indeed refreshing, and the quiet 
solitary prospect lay calm and restful — ^an evening in 
which a soul might grow. 

They turned northward, along the grassy margin of 
the sands, then inland over a field or two, entered a 
copsewood through which they passed warily, for fear 
of disturbing young pheasants and fat little partridges, 
and out upon a rocky emiilence, up which they scrambled 
after the fashion of the olden days, and all the time they 
talked — ^talked as if the end of all things were upon them. 

For what an eternity of weeks they had been sepa- 
rated! What a world there was to discuss and inquire 
about ! 

Joan's ideas came out so fast upon one subject after 
another that Rene had now and then to give a laughing 
call to order, even though all the time he was, after his 
own quieter fashion, passionately enjoying the uncon- 
trolled intercourse. Yet through all the gaiety he, who 
was sensitively alive to every gradation of mood in this 
woman, knew that all was not perfectly right and clear. 
He bided his time, knowing that before the evening was 
over he would know everything. 

"You know, Rene," she remarked, presently, "you 
are not quite cordial about those sketches! Now, you 
aren't, so don't pretend! And it's distinctlv horrid of 
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you, after all my toiling and slaving and enormous ner- 
vous anxiety! " 

" Cordial ! I'm awfully proud of you ! I am indeed. 
I always told you that you ought to go on. And Vm 
very pleased with what Purcell said, for he seems really 
to understand. Only, Joan, darling, you do know what 
I have always felt about the money business ! " 

" The old quarreling subject ! " and she laughed. 
This was evidently not the real trouble. " But, Rene, 
aren't you glad that I'm an artist?" and she shook his 
arm violently. " Aren't you glad that this great delight 
has come to me? Aren't you glad that I can earn real 
solid money for good work done — ^not amateurish bazaar 
sort of money, but money got in competition with all the 
world? Why, I shall be a professional, Rene! A real 
proper professional. Now, aren't you glad?" 

"You know I am glad about anything that pleases 
you ; but you know also that I would much rather give 
you all the money you want than have you worrying 
along in the crowd to grub it up." 

" Rene de Renegil, you are still a boy, and I am a 
woman grown ! " 

" Indeed ! A woman grown would understand that a 
man in my position must think as I do." 

" Not at all ! If I were the rich man, and you were 
the poor woman, I hope I should have the perception to 
still think as I do." 

" Oh, unconvincible woman ! " 

" For a 'varsity man to descend to that silly kind of 
argument is nothing less than a scandal," she mocked. 
" To beg the question is, I understand, the chief vice of 
a woman, according to the most self-approving author- 
ities. Now, you would no more accept a heap of money 
from others if you could stand on your own legs, and 
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had brains to work with, than you could do any other 
mean, weak-backed trick. So can you think that mother 
and I would have been happier all these years if we had 
been accepting money from any one when we could live 
decently on what we have?" 

" You could have done heaps of things that I know 
you have been dying to do. You have pinched at every 
point — ^why, even yet you will hardly let me do anything 
for you, proud Mistress Joan ! " 

" Oh ! And I let you give me Gray Jock ! And he's a 
perfect dream for going." 

"Only because I threatened you with a diamond 
bracelet worth double the value if you refused ! It is not 
the least use arguing. There is a lot of right-down 
wicked pride at the bottom of your heart, and I don't 
think it is quite fair of you not to let me act by you as 
you would want to act by me." 

" Are you trying to quarrel with me at last? " and she 
looked up at him with a half-comical seriousness. " Be- 
cause if you are it's no use. We are not lovers d la the 
popular novel. We don't quarrel and make it up. We are 
not going to let silly misunderstandings creep in which 
the veriest fool might see could be put straight with half 
a word. The one blessing in being married will be that 
then we can drop the wretched money question. When 
I'm your wife — oh, then I shall have no more scruples! 
I'll spend your money like — ^as if it were my own ! You'll 
see I shall be as reckless with your sovereigns as I am 
with my coppers! Now are you satisfied?" 

" You will have to do a great deal at it before I shall 
feel that you have made up." 

"And you won't mind if I want to spend it on all 
kinds of queer things that others might mock about? " 

" The queerer, the more characteristic ! " he retorted. 
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" Do you believe in Providence? " she asked, abruptly, 
as hand in hand they leaned against a little stile leading 
out of the copsewood. 

" Sometimes I do, and sometimes I don't. At present 
my mind is in a muddle on the subject." 

" I don't believe in the kind of Providence that your 
mother often talks about. As if everything in the big 
world could be forced to fit in with our little wishes ! I 
should be ashamed to pray if I thought that my prayers 
could in any way upset any one else. It would seem like 
taking an unfair advantage, and making the grand, 
marching world dwindle into a mere Joan de Renegil's 
slave!" 

" I know what you mean," and he looked down almost 
adoringly at the half-mirthful brown eyes raised to his. 
"Yet suppose we drop the expression Providence and 
substitute God. How does it strike you then ? " 

"God and me," said the girl, slowly. "A big 
thought, Rene ! " 

" What made you ask the question ? " 

" Oh, nothing ! " Then she started off over the stile, 
independent of his help, and when he caught her up, she 
began again, disjointedly: 

" I am awfully glad I have tasted the pinch ; it will be 
the best possible training for being a rich man's wife. It 
has cured me forever of wanting to be a fine lady. Per- 
haps you will be sorry for that! " 

" Sorry ! you know I hate fine ladies ! All fine ladies, 
as such, have brushed away the bloom of their own 
womanhood ! " 

"And how do you find Bridget?" 

The connection in thought was obvious. 

" Oh, much as usual. Don't let us spoil our first walk 
by discussing my family!" 
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" All right ! " she returned, and they walked on with- 
out speaking. 

"Rene!" 

"Dearest!" He perceived that what he had been 
watching for was coming. 

" Have you ever had the feeling that, somehow or 
other, Aunt Louisa would work and work until she had 
succeeded in stopping us from being married ? " 

He started as much at the tone as the words. 

" She could not possibly do it, darling ! " and he held 
the hand which rested on his arm in a strong g^p. 

" No — so I keep thinking. And you are quite sure 
you won't let her ? " 

" Tell me about it. What has mamma been doing or 
saying?" 

" We never do talk about Aunt Louisa," said Joan, 
inconsistently drawing back. 

" But we will to-night, please." Rene's voice had 
grown a trifle hard. 

" Oh, it's nothing special, really nothing! Just the 
little odd slaps she gives. Tells me how clever you are — 
what a position you might take in the world — ^trusts you 
will act with wisdom — ^meaning, of course, that marriage 
with a harum-scarum woman like me would be fatal ! It 
seems, you know, as if everything I did irritated her, or 
else, worse, pleased her, as showing that she had been 
right in the diagnosis of my character. Both with Aunt 
Louisa and Bridget there is an indescribable ' I told you 
so' in all their manner toward me, and then there are 
the regular discourses on the first-cousin business." 

She paused for a moment, and her companion made 
no reply. 

" It was for better, for worse, wasn't it? " she pleaded. 
" We can't help ourselves about it now? " 
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" Help ourselves ? I should think not ! " The words 
came slowly, and he looked down at her, expecting an 
upward glance; but instead the lids drooped, and he 
could have sworn there was a tear scurrying down the 
sunburned cheek. 

" Why, Joan, my sweet, you have surely never ques- 
tioned it yourself? " 

" No — ^never ! Never when I am alone with you ! I 
have always thought that you and I were one soul, 
but" — and a great thick blush surged over the brown 
cheeks, up to her forehead, and down into her neck — " I 
couldn't really do you any harm, could I ? " 

" You have not done so yet," he said, grimly. 

" And Rene, dearest," she went on, arguing out the 
questions which had evidently been occupying her 
thoughts, " it seems more perfect to me — ^this way of 
ours — ^than these sudden courtships. I have been falling 
in love with you deeper and deeper all my life, and, per- 
haps " — she paused, and raised her eyes with a trace of 
the old glance — " perhaps, though I can't imagine it, I 
may learn to love you still more." 

" And when do you think anything else? " 

" When I sit and look at Aunt Louisa, or rather when 
she sits and looks at me, I feel as if she were slowly 
dragging us apart — ^that she will never rest until she has 
torn us from each other forever ! There, I have no busi- 
ness to talk to you like this of my silly troubles, but we 
always have told each other everything, haven't we?" 
He could feel the girl's breast heaving as she clung to 
him. 

He had the greatest difficulty in restraining himself 
from kissing her passionately; but even the mosses were 
a little too public for any such demonstration. So he 
began his reply slowly, and almost judicially, breaking 
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away into his impetuous style as he was carried for- 
ward. 

"As we say, we never talk about mamma. No one 
regrets more than I her attitude toward you and Aunt 
Maud. I suppose it all results from the refusal of that 
money, which was, of course, a matter of opinion. But 
as if mamma's attitude altered anything between us ! " 
Rene's severity gave way before a radiant smile. " Why, 
my dear child, don't you, of all people, grow morbid ! It 
is so utterly unlike you to be thinking all kinds of dreary 
imaginings ! Remember that whatever any one else says 
or does, I am the same as ever. Talk about love at first 
sight ! Why, there never was a time when we did not 
love each other. We were breathed into by God, at the 
same moment, for one special purpose. You are quite 
right. We are one soul, Joan, darling! " 

" Go on ! " she said. 

" I will go on ! Tell me — ^who cheered me through all 
my early childhood, and put the pluck into me, and 
roused me from a useless sentimentality, but you, Joan? 
Who wrote to me, and filled up for me the measure of 
love that was never mine, to protect me through that 
awful awakening I had to the sin of the world, when 
I plunged headlong, unwarned and unarmed, into the 
hell of school life? Boy as I was, I would not have 
sullied your pure childhood with the hideous misery. 
And yet how I suffered! You never knew that those 
regular letters, full of incident, and nonsense, and plucky 
spirit, and little queer touches of affection, were like pure 
spring rain to a dying plant! And later, dearest, who 
has been my stand-by, my inspirer, my ever-intimate 
chum, yet my strong ideal of womanhood through this 
struggling life at Cambridge, which makes the most 
powerful draw the breath hard, and pull body and soul 
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together for the battle, but you, Joan? Do you think I 
ever make a plan or dream a dream without seeing you 
in it and through it? Do you think that heaven itself 
would have any joy for me, if you were not there? 
Darling, be your old self, and let us be happy ! " 

He drew her down on a nature-formed rocky seat. 

" Oh, I know, I know, Rene, bless you I But it is the 
set antagonism which consumes Aunt Louisa that ter- 
rifies me! I never speak of it to Darling. What is the 
use of worrying her ? We only laugh together over the 
little innuendoes, which we both understand so clearly. 
So I ought not to speak of it, even to you ! Only — ^if you 
could break the nightmare for me! " 

A dangerously fierce anger was rising up in the man's 
mind against the disturbers of his sweetheart's peace. 

" Good heavens ! I wish I could marry you right 
off ! " He dug his stick into the ground, and sent a piece 
of mossy turf flying. 

And then all in a moment Joan began to laugh at 
herself for her fearfulness. 

"But you can't, of course, my dear boy! Oh, you 
needn't think that anything would make me spoil your 
career ! Not all the old nightmares in the world ! What 
a brute I am to worry you like this ! I, who pride myself 
on my rhinoceros hide ! " 

" Poor old Joan ! " said the man, softly. " If you 
could but take a look right down into the gulf of my great 
love, you would never fear a fall. When I was a boy, I 
thought I loved you. I wrote many a little poem about 
you that I never let you see. I have them hidden away 
somewhere. I used to be afraid that you would laugh, 
as you did often ! But now — oh, I wonder why I, of all 
people, should have been chosen for such happiness — ^the 
happiness that you care for me still!" 
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And Joan, who had never doubted in her life her 
absolute security in her cousin's affections, nestled her- 
self up against him, all the little puckers of anxiety 
smoothed from her face, and the hard rock became a 
throne, and the sunset blaze a canopy over these two 
alone. 

"Look, Rene, the tide! I see the white head gal- 
loping, glistening under the sunset. Oh, for my brush to 
catch that effect ! Have you forgotten the old saying : 

When Sir Roland sails up and t' sun sails doon. 

Poor old Dad, I used to fancy that I heard the bells that 
afternoon ! I suppose it was a girlish fancy." 

" I don't know ! At Cambridge one learns, or is sup- 
posed to learn, that everything is provable, but the same 
unprovable mysteries come to me still! I think I am a 
born mystic. I would give a tremendous lot to be able 
conscientiously to throw myself into mystical religion. 
Sometimes I feel as if I could ' follow the gleam ' to- 
morrow! I envy the Methodist enthusiast his prayer- 
meeting, the High Churchman his fald-stool, even the 
peasant his belief in the unknowable mysteries around 
him. We men talk and talk — oh, you should hear how 
we talk, on every subject in heaven and earth. We prove 
and we disprove, to our infinite dissatisfaction, yet I 
remain where I was. I must have something higher 
than myself. I can't even play the fiddle without believ- 
ing in God ! " 

" And sometimes I think I can't sketch either. But 
I'm a vague heathen, all the same ! " 

" Do you remember, dearest, how we used to plan our 
lives together to fight for the right — ^to live the hard, 
strenuous life for the world around us ? " 
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" Remember ! I used to think that my little shoulder 
was quite equal to pushing the world and all the people 
in it, in any direction that seemed best." 

" What slender ideas we had as to what we meant," 
said Rene, meditatively. 

" With me, it was ' Lead, and I follow ! ' then, and it 
will be the same now ! You shall be the saint, and I'll be 
the practical sinner, jogging along behind ! " 

" Oh, don't ! " he ejaculated, as if she had hurt him. 
" Even at twenty, a man who has been at a public school, 
and to Cambridge, has quite ceased to believe in the in- 
herent saintliness of human nature ! If he be honest, he 
will subscribe to original sin and human depravity with- 
out a saving clause ! " 

" But we can help still — ^you and I together ! " 

" No man can help when he is sunk to the neck in his 
own humanity! Talk about nightmare, dearest, the 
nightmare of trouble from without is nothing to the 
nightmare from within! I have looked at the sin of the 
world around me. I have found it creeping right into 
my being. I can neither work, nor read, nor play, nor 
dream, without touching the vile thing! I can under- 
stand now, in part, what those men felt who fled for soli- 
tude to wrestle alone with what they found upon and 
within themselves! And feeling this, is it any wonder 
that I cling to your love and confidence as a drowning 
man clings to his rescuer?" 

" I have never felt myself so very wicked," said Joan, 
with her usual honesty. " But I have never, never 
thought myself good. But, Rene, we'll try ! We'll work, 
we'll watch for the right, and finding it, we will do it. 
We can't do more, can we ? " 

" No — but it is unsatisfactory! I have never lost my 
love of the ideal, but I have lost all hope of it." 
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" If one were certain about God, everything would be 
simple," said Joan, thoughtfully. 

"Everything." 

They lingered a few moments longer, and then Joan 
suggested that they should go down toward the sands 
on their way home. 

A north wind was blowing lightly, tipping with white 
the more distant wavelets toward the center of the bay, 
and as they reached the margin they watched the great 
uneasy waters as they swelled higher and higher, gradu- 
ally covering the "yellow lichen-covered rocks, and lap- 
ping up in little heaps, over the sand edges cut by the 
last ebbing tide, till they swelled up over the reedy land 
on which the cousins were standing. 

The evening was so still that there was nothing to be 
heard but the lap and swirl of the waters, a dog barking 
far across on the Blay Moss shore, the gulls* screaming, 
mocking cry, and their own quiet voices. 

" You know, talking of the future," said Rene, " I 
find the idea of settling in Langbarrow Hall more and 
more distasteful. In the first place, I should not like to 
turn mamma and Bridget out; in the second, I still feel 
that in the end it is Sir Bobbie who should bring his bride 
there, and in the third, I could never work out my career 
with a great place like that to keep up." 

" And you still lean to the Bar? " 

" Yes. I must have a profession for my own peace of 
mind. I can't endure the idea of mere country gentle- 
man idling! And just you look up in Moses, Job, 
Proverbs, the prophets, and see the stress that is laid 
upon justice and judgment. The mighty loathing which 
God or these writers seem to have for injustice, and 
oppression of the fatherless, the widow, and all that are 
oppressed. It seems we are condemned not only because 
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we stand aside from what comes before us, but also be- 
cause the causes we know not of we * searched not out ' ! 
Think of the awful legal injustice in England alone! 
The impossibility of coming at the right without huge 
expenditure — ^the patient acquiescence in wrong in every 
department of life ! If I could only help in the smallest 
possible manner to abate the evil ! I have determined to 
work at my profession as if my living depended on it, 
and then constitute myself a poor man's barrister, search 
out my own causes, plead freely, and pay my own juniors 
and solicitors." 

" You always were fond of arguing," remarked Joan, 
affectionately. "But you shall do your barristering to 
your heart's content! Oh, you will look charming in a 
wig, with your clear profile, and your intellectual cast of 
countenance ! " 

He blushed under her half-playful admiration. 

" Blushing suits you, too ! " she mocked. " Oh, you 
are rather a pale-faced creature. But you are handsome 
— ^you can't help it! That is not a sin, and I — ^I am so 
glad!" 

Arm in arm they turned toward the house, and the 
tide swirled, and the sun and the clouds played on its 
restless surface at will, and a few pale stars crept forth 
into the faded blue, ^nd lo! the night had come. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

The smile on Bridget's face faded as the dog-cart 
bounced away over the rough road. The lines grew hard- 
er, and the lips straightened themselves firmly over the 
shining little teeth. 

" It has always been the same, and always will be ! " 
she thought, desperately. " Forever and ever Joan turns 
up to push herself in the way." 

During those early girlhood days she had pretended 
to herself that she had succeeded in snubbing Joan into 
her rightful position. Yet all the while she had known 
that Joan had captured her brother's deepest love. 

And for long there had grown up a miserably mis- 
managed state of affairs between the brother and sister. 
Rene, on his part, worried himself to act rightly toward 
Bridget. He loyally felt that she belonged to him, and 
that she had a claim to his services. Yet all his atten- 
tions and faggings seemed like so much waste effort. 
The blinding, heated smoke of her own jealousy choked 
off the brotherly affection he strove to give her, and she 
had no conception of the withering effect her cool, sar- 
castic hits had on such a nature as Rene's. 

And now Joan had caught her up on her own field of 
grown-up young ladyhood. And it was useless for Brid- 
get to disguise from herself that here again she had been 
worsted. 

In spite of every insinuation, every experienced move 
on the part of Mrs. de Renegil and her daughter, the old 
worry of Rene and his infatuated courtship was as much 
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to the fore as ever. No carefully laid plans, no judicious 
introductions had induced Rene to give way one hair's- 
breadth from his set purpose. 

As Bridget watched Joan's secure occupation of the 
first place in her brother's heart, the mad feeling pos- 
sessed her that at all costs she must bring about her fall. 

Her old power over the girl had for the most part 
left her, yet now and again she was flattered by seeing 
that she could still bring the half-bashful, half-deprecat- 
ing flush to Joan's proud cheek. 

Joan's position as prime favorite among the country 
people did not seriously trouble her. These farmers 
might prefer Joan. That was all in a piece with their 
absurd devotion to her late father. Still, it was not alto- 
gether pleasant to realize that Joan, poor, independent, 
driving in the modest trap, with nothing to give but a 
cheery word, a smart bit of repartee, or a smile, received 
a respectful greeting that was never vouchsafed to her 
mother or herself, as they stylishly swept along the lanes. 

But the galling trouble was that Joan enjoyed also a 
friendly intimacy with many families who contented 
themselves, as far as Langbarrow Hall was concerned, 
with the strictest conventionalities. 

Mrs. Simon de Renegil's grandeur had brought its 
accustomed success. There were none who refused to 
partake of her lavish hospitality, or swell the records of 
her entertainments. And Mrs. Simon, inviting her own 
family down to note her successes, tasted the cup she 
had so carefully prepared, and deceived herself into 
thinking that she was content. 

But Bridget knew better. In bitter self-torture she 
looked beneath, and found not only what was there, but 
a great deal that never existed outside her own jealous 
imagination. 
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Joan was so aggravatingly ready for an)rthing. She 
hunted, rode, shot, boated, went otter hunting, sketched, 
danced, romped with the village school children, got up 
entertainments for them, did anything and everything 
that happened to be going, and enjoyed it all unaffectedly. 
Girls seemed to like her as much as men, and she was in 
constant request to enliven dull dinner-parties or dubious 
picnics. 

Bridget was invited by rule, when an invitation was 
owing to her, and wore a fresh well-thought-out creation 
each time. Joan was invited whenever she could be per- 
suaded to come. She admitted her impecuniosity shame- 
lessly to her girl friends, and appeared in the same frock 
until Bridget could have blushed for her. 

For six years now Bridget had " waited for the duke," 
as Joan in the secrecy of her confabulations with her 
mother remarked. Possibilities had appeared, and flut- 
tered round the heiress. A few nerved themselves to risk 
the light sarcasms of Miss de Renegil for the chances 
%f{ her wealth; but Bridget was not yet engaged, and 
people were beginning to suggest that the time was get- 
ting on, and Bridget knew it. Some of the most possible 
had wavered through having been drawn off by Joan — 
at least, that was Bridget's story. 

Yet the accusation was unjust. Faithful to Rene, she 
never misled, and never received an offer. Yet Bridget 
may have been right in the effect produced. It was pos- 
sible that Joan did not make a good foil to the heiress. 

Bridget, however, insisted on feeling that it was quite 
bad enough for Joan to have ruined Rene by keeping 
him fixed to her side, without drawing other elig^bles in 
her triumphant procession. 

Yet to-day what had Joan done? 

For a short moment Bridget had thought that pos- 
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sibly — ^and then Joan had come in with her interminable 
sketches, her money-making designs. In short, the girl 
was madly, unreasonably jealous. She refused to analyze 
her feeling^s. Joan was an ill-natured, pushing, egotisti- 
cal, badly bred girL 

What Rene could see in her, she could not conceive. 
It was desperate to think that he proposed to force them 
to receive her. 

So Bridget was very angry. So angry that she could 
not prevail upon herself to go to bed until Rene had 
come in that night. 

She was so angry indeed that she quite forgot that a 
sister's power over a brother is exceedingly limited; 
that the most foolish little word from his sweetheart 
will overthrow all the accumulated wisdom of the wisest, 
the most loving sister. What chance then had any re- 
monstrance from such a one as Bridget had been? 

" Poor boy, how late you are," she said, solicitously, 
when he came in. 

"Why did you stay up?" he said, quietly, ignoring 
the inward meaning of the remark. 

" I wanted you to find it cheerful when you came in! " 

He looked at her. She was lolling in a window-seat 
against a half-drawn curtain. There was a yellow cush- 
ion behind her, and her slender figure was clothed in a 
soft rose-colored robe, shimmering in the light. Her 
fair hair was tumbled, and, as she spoke, she raised her 
hands to push it into order. 

"Why must you lie, Bridget?" he asked, throwing 
himself down beside her. 

She moved just perceptibly farther away, and turned 
her eyes upon him reproachfully. 

" Because — ^perhaps because you are making the posi- 
tion quite unbearable I " 
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" I ? " 

" Yes! You never seem to consider how disloyal it is 
to mamma to go on as you do." 

Rene's eyes gleamed. He was not in the habit of 
being rude to Bridget, and he was determined not to 
quarrel if he could help it, for the sake of the future. 
His voice, therefore, was very cool. 

" Do you know, I have thought a great deal about this 
family of ours lately. I wish we could be happier to- 
gether!" 

" Naturally, it might be pleasanter," she interrupted. 

" I might be so much more to you, than I can be — so 
long as you feel as you do I " 

"Of course I appreciate that it is all entirely my 
fault!" 

" I do not say that! Our temperaments are — ^well — 
different! But you know I am going to marry Joan — 
and — if you only could learn to love each other! " 

Bridget smiled. " You poor, infatuated boy ! No 
doubt Joan complains of the sufferings I cause her. 
Perhaps there is another side to it. Perhaps it is I who 
tremble when I see my only brother delivering himself 
body and soul into the care of a " 

" I wouldn't ! " he said, wamingly. 

"But I will! Oh, Joan is not the innocent darling 
you fondly imagine, you poor boy ! Of course she clings 
to you when you are at home. Joan always was an ex- 
celletit actress! But you don't see when you are away! 
You never noticed, probably, even this very afternoon, her 
desperate efforts to attract attention, and " 

Rene rose. He had never a doubt of Joan's faith. 
Foolish Bridget, to think that by such naked stratagems 
she could murder the confidence of a lifetime. It was not 
the doubt of Joan's faith that caused the sudden paleness. 
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With a quick sense of misery he was seized with a 
realization of the hopelessness of his sister's attitude of 
mind. Tender-hearted, loyal to his mother and sister, 
they had no conception of how the thorns with which 
they ever pursued him festered. Yet it was like casting 
of pearls, indeed, to seek to assure this woman of the 
other's honor. 

Yet what a magically beautiful woman this sister of 
his was ! What a strange pity that she should be so set 
on spoiling her life. The thought quenched the rising 
fire in his soul. What need for the happy to quarrel with 
the unhappy? 

" As you think, you will think, I suppose ! I am very 
sorry. That is all I can say. No— one thing more. I am 
going to marry Joan. I never promised mamma any- 
thing more than that I would not definitely announce the 
engagement until we were of age. J think, however, that 
all the countryside is pretty well aware how matters 
stand between us. And Bridget — I should like to ask 
you to remember in your intercourse with her that Joan 
is my affianced wife." 

"Oh, very well!" 

She caught her breath. He wondered if he could 
have heard a sob. She could indeed have howled with 
passion. 

In the brother's opinion, any compliance consistent 
with loyalty to Joan was allowable. He stooped and 
kissed her as she sat there. 

" Pull with me, dear ! And show me how to pull with 
you. Why need we drift apart?" 

But she did not speak. 

His pride rose. " Good night, then," he said, coldly, 
and turning left the room. 

She rose and crossed over to the tall pier-glass. She 
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noted her every point under the brilliant electric light, 
and gazed deep into her own violet eyes. They glistened 
for a moment, then flashed madly. 

" The viper ! " she breathed, turning away. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Lady de Renegil kept her word about calling on Mr. 
and Mrs. Purcell, and took the first chance she saw of 
persuading Joan to the effort. 

She was immediately charmed with little Mrs. Pur- 
cell, and came away overflowing with designs to add to 
the pleasure of what seemed to her such a solitary, un- 
interesting existence. Mrs. Purcell, on her part, prayed 
earnestly, when her visitor had gone, that she might 
be the means of bringing the Light of Life to that 
sweet "worldling." 

Mr. Purcell was keenly alive to such influence as 
Maud spread around her, and treated her with an old- 
fashioned indulgent courtesy, and so deep was the effect 
that the long call made on mother and daughter, that, as 
they drove away, Lady de Renegil remarked, seriously: 

" Joan, I feel as though I had been in another world. 
These people have something that we have never had! " 

" Yes. You would think by the way they speak that 
they possessed the whole world." 

"And yet quite incidentally, as they talked, I felt 
ashamed of every worldly ambition I had ever indulged 
in. I felt lowered deep down in my own estimation. 
Yet there was no cant. I shall certainly cultivate them." 

" I think they rather inspired me, too. You know, 
Darling, I always have had a theory that Life was more 
than Meat! And what a dear old man he is! How I 
should like to paint him! Perhaps he will let me try 
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some day, if I'm very good. He looks as if he could be 
tiger fierce if he liked. What a study he would make for 
Elijah!" 

Lady de Renegil laughed right out. 

" Why, my dear child, what do you know of Elijah? 
Joan, I declare that we are a couple of materialistic 
heathen, and we are bringing up Bobbie on our own 
pattern!" 

" We are! But I'm far the worst! Rene is pushing 
and scrambling after the light. Oh, I can see that, 
though Tm in the pitchy blackness myself! " 

Now Rene had made his arrangements with Mr. Pur- 
cell, and Francis Purcell had certainly not exaggerated 
the delight with which the two men discovered their 
common ground. 

Rene had not the faintest conception, when he took 
up his Hebrew hobby, what contact with such a mind 
as Mr. Purceirs would mean to him. 

In the first place he was startled at the depth of the 
teacher's knowledge of the Old Testament. 

Rene had made any little study in this direction 
somewhat apologetically, and founded his opinions in 
the light of the English versions. To Mr. Purcell the 
books existed in Hebrew. The English versions were 
mere text encumbrances. 

Like a hunter sure of his reward, he seized the Eng- 
lish text, ran the Hebrew expression to earth through 
all its English disguises, skimmed through the worn, 
brown leaves of his Bible, accurately knowing where the 
hidden treasure lurked; opened it out, illustrated it, 
and presented it to Rene's astonished view clothed in 
the rugged strength of a true Englishman's soul, yet 
adorned with the beautiful abandonment of pure orien- 
talism. 
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Rene allowed the refreshing stream of this enthu- 
siasm to pour deep into his soul, and learned to follow 
his Master with increasing keenness. 

The old man spread out his favorite ideas, rioted in 
the books of Job and the prophets, drew forth all kinds 
of strange truths and theories from the books of Moses, 
and opened up the Psalms in all their Messianic and 
prophetic inner meaning, until Rene stood back, awed. 

And he was so sure! That was the charm. Con- 
stantly Rene found his own point of view bluntly antag- 
onistic. Yet he did not seem to care in the least. His 
desire to prove his point dwindled. He reveled in the 
strange certainty of the teacher. 

Rene smiled to himself sometimes as Mr. Purcell 
pushed impetuously aside his tentative comments. 

" Nonsense, my dear fellow ! The text never meant 
that! Look for yourself!" and away they would go 
full cry. 

Rene certainly enjoyed the new irregular style of 
study, so different from his dry text-book endeavors. 
Perhaps more than anything else, he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of dashing himself and his doubts against this rock- 
set man who knew what he knew and scorned com- 
promise. 

At first, hearing from his nephew what strong views 
Mr. Purcell held on separation from the world, Rene 
thought he had stumbled on a true ascetic, but he was 
profoundly mistaken. He discovered that few things 
raised the ire of this man so hotly as any infringement 
of the Christian's full liberty. 

" The Son of man came eating and drinking, my dear 
sir! Read your Bible! Men don't know these things, 
because they don't read their Bibles." 

" Yet you would preach separation from the world! " 
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" I would preach the narrow path ! The highest at- 
tainment in the Christian life is to walk with a very large 
heart, in a very narrow path! No one ever trod so nar- 
row a path as our Lord, and no one ever trod it with such 
a universality of sympathy and tenderness of step! With 
you and me, in our one-sidedness, the desire to walk in the 
Narrow Path degenerates into narrow-heartedness, and 
the seeking after large-heartedness leads us to widen the 
path of obedience. Let conscience stir us up to walk the 
path with all strictness, yet let us cultivate a breadth of 
spiritual sympathy, not narrower than the heart of God, 
and not less forbearing than His love!" 

Rene sat silent, trying to grasp the full meaning of 
the impetuous sentences. 

The old man turned on him solemnly. 

"De Renegil — ^this is worth while! The time is 
short. The Bridegroom is even now approaching! It 
behooves the Bride to adorn herself for her husband! 
Oh, that our young men would gird up their loins, and 
run with a mighty patience the race that is set before 
them — ^that our maidens would look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are unseen! 
Yet all things are ours. Life, Death, things present, 
things to come. And having all things, we possess 
nothing! Yes, my brother — ^that is one of God's grand 
paradoxes! 

" It remaineth that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none; they that weep as though they 
wept not, and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced 
not, and they that buy as though they possessed not, 
and they that use this world as not abusing it, for the 
fashion of this world passeth away! Yet remember, 
the Son of God made wine — real wine — and people at 
wedding feasts got drunk!" 
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" Yet, Mr. Purcell, you often talk of things that we 
do as worldly, and, therefore, presumably anti-Chris- 
tian/' 

Mr. Purcell gave an impatient shrug. 

" What are you aiming at, my brother? That is the 
question? Are you striving for the forefront? Are you 
prepared to endure hardness? If any man desire to 
come after Me, let him deny himself! Our Lord ad- 
dresses this word to all His disciples. Yet the way is 
too rough for the tender-hearted, self-centred young men 
of the present day. The thoughts of the natural heart 
find expression in Peter's words: * Pity Thyself, Lord, 
this shall not be to Thee!' Yet what is our Lord's re- 
tort? ' Get thee behind me, Satan M " 

" I think I see," said Rene. 

Mr. Purcell looked at the tall, handsome figure before 
him, and unconsciously influenced by the mere human 
beauty of the young man, exerted himself, if, perchance, 
the Master had given such a soul into his keeping. 

" To gain or win Christ was the object of Paul's life! " 
he continued more gently. '' Paul never desired to make 
the path broader than his Master had made it, and he 
could not make it narrower! Paul never left a strict 
Judaism for a lax Christianity! His Christianity was 
all the stricter because the foundations on which it rested 
were the more glorious. My brother," he pleaded, '' Paul, 
walking the Narrow Path saw the unseen! The glory 
of the world to come shone so brightly that its narrow- 
ness was forgotten in the glory, and its strictness made 
light and easy through fellowship with his Lord." 

Rene looked up, curiously moved. He seemed to 
feel the overshadowing presence of the Divine in the 
quaint little room — to feel that this man, speaking to 
him, held the key to companionship with God. 
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*' I agree with joa^ that everything would be worth 
while if one were sure of God's companionship! ** 

** At the present time Christendom curiously fails to 
realize Dispensational truth," said Mr. Purcell, appar- 
ently edging away from Rene's last remark. ** In the 
old Dispensation God chose Abraham and a nation for 
Himseli In this Dispensatigii God is choosing out His 
Bride for His Son« He is even now making up the num- 
ber and preparing the Wedding Feast. The cry has 
already gone forth, ' Behold the Bridegroom cometh '! " 

'' And those whom God has not chosen for His Son 
are lost? " 

Again Mr. Purcell fidgeted impatiently. 

" Read your Bible! There is the Bride and there are 
the virgins. The Coming of Christ is no event of a day. 
It is a mighty development. Where in this modem, 
lightly thinking, laxly conceiving century do we find 
even a primary idea of the great mysteries connected 
with the Bride, the Nations, the Kingdoms over which 
the Saints shall rule, the Jewish glory? Every jot and 
tittle of God's word shall be fulfilled to the amazement 
of all, and God will be justified in all His acts! " 

" Yet you have not answered my question," said 
Ren6, respectfully. 

The old man rose, and paced the room for a few min- 
utes. Then he came and stood over his pupil. 

" Every one who has rejected the call of God has re- 
jected it. Every one who has accepted it, has accepted 
it!" 

Still R6n6 waited, questioningly. 

" But millions have done neither the one thing nor 
the other." 

" And, therefore — " began R6ne, hastily. 

Mr. Purcell frowned. 
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"There is no therefore! Beware of deductions as 
you value the Truth of God! Never say 'therefore/ in 
dealing with Almighty Truth. Leave God's paradoxes 
alone. In Him the paradoxes of our life as well as the 
paradoxes of our creed find their solution! And remem- 
ber, it is not for man by puny deductions from Truth, 
which he but incompletely understands, to supplement 
God's mighty silences." 

And when Rene would argue the old worn question 
of free will and election, Mr. Purcell stretched out his 
fists straight in front of him. 

"Parallel lines! Parallel lines meet in infinity! It 
is for want of a conception of the possibilities of parallel 
truth that man rushes hither and thither driving himself 
to despair." 

Another day Rene ventured to broach his half- 
finished thoughts of the unseen world around him — 
thoughts which had grown up with him from boyhood, 
yet which of late he had kept hidden from the eyes of a 
materialistic world. To his surprise, he found that his 
teacher had been all over the ground before him, and was 
ready to carry him further than he had ever dared to 
reach after. 

He found that this man believed in direct communica- 
tion with the Unseen. That to him conversations with 
God were not only possible but occurred. That the 
Devil was real, and that Mr. Purcell had met him. He 
believed, moreover, in angelic ministry, and walked ever 
in the consciousness of the unseen beings who sur- 
rounded him. 

And perhaps greater than the power of this mysticism 
was the influence of the man himself, in his courageous 
avowal of a courageous God. The Lord Jehovah grew 
under Mr. Purcell's revelation in might and majesty, and 
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in adorable tenderness and truth, until Rene felt abased 
at the pettiness of his own views; his miserably incom- 
plete realization of the contrast between Sin and Right- 
eousness, between Grod and himselt 

And larger and larger grew the aspiration to find 
this God — ^to mold his life after the larger, clearer, pat- 
tern — ^to aim higher and higher, to be content with 
nothing lower than the highest life could give. 

" Joan, I am finding a New Heaven and a New Earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness," he said to her one day, 
as they were wandering on the Scar. 

" I know! " she returned, " and you will leave me to 
grovel!" and half petulantly she turned from him; but 
he, gathering her into his arms, was not content until 
she laughed again. 

The friendship between Francis Purcell and Rene 
ripened quickly. Purcell undoubtedly watched the 
brother to gain thereby some sort of second-hand knowl- 
edge of the sister. 

He gladly accepted Mrs. de Renegil's invitations, and 
during the vacation there was constant coming and going 
among the young people. 

" Everybody seems to be having a high old time at 
Aunt Louisa's," remarked Bobbie one day to his mother 
when they were left alone. 

Purcell's tennis immediately improved, and when not 
playing it was delicious to rest between the sets, looking 
across at Beethnot, and smelling the fragrance of the 
summer flowers. What enjoyment could be greater 
than to listen to the sweet tones of Bridget as she talked 
from the low chair beside him. 

Then during long afternoons there was plenty of time 
to wander away on any simple pretext, and Bridget was 
always gently obliging. 
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There was, Purcell felt, nothing forward about her, 
nothing to set him on his guard. To watch her move- 
ments was a continual delight. The fact that all these 
years abroad he had resolutely cast himself out from 
the serious contemplation of women increased the 
present intoxication. He was in love at last! He 
would enjoy it to the full. The turn of the head, the 
complexion, and above all those marvelous eyes were 
completely satisfying. And the voice — he believed that 
he understood women's voices — and Bridget's was 
adorable. 

And so as she sat under the somber-toned beech, 
which threw up her beauty to perfection, she asked him 
of his beloved India. He told her all his plans and ex- 
plained his theories, and laid bare his thoughtful, honest, 
indefatigable nature to her gaze with gratifying candor. 
He was greatly moved by her ready sympathy, her acute, 
appreciative remarks. He was convinced that this 
woman would round off his life. 

Mrs. Simon watched the growing intimacy with sat- 
isfaction. 

She was not getting on very well with her daughter. 
It seemed as though they were growing tired of each 
other. She felt it was time that Bridget made a move. 
This man was evidently in earnest. He was of good 
birth, in a rising position. There must be no mistake 
this time. 

So intercourse between the families was wonderfully 
easy, until in September Rene went back to Cambridge, 
and Purcell came to wish good-by before going down to 
Scotland for some shooting. 

"And I can only hope. Miss de Renegil/' he said, 
seriously, " that we shall all gather together again toward 
Christmas." 
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" Yes, indeed," said the girl, impressively. " Of 
course." 

" It is extremely good of you to say it like that! " and 
his face flushed. 

" Is it? " She glanced up at him for the moment, 
then caught his flush on her own cheek, which dyed itself 
crimson. 

He could then and there have proposed to her and 
settled it, but he was under promise to his uncle and 
aunt, who had urgently besought him to wait. 

They did not get on with Bridget. Mrs. Purcell was 
frankly irritated with her, and Mr. Purcell thought more 
than he said, and spent some of his early morning vigils 
in praying for the " lad." He perceived that this thing 
had gone deep, and he groaned in spirit. 

" Only in the Lord, only in the Lord! " he pleaded. 

" But, uncle, you do believe in love at first sight. 
You have told me so often! " 

" I know. Yet the sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair," he said, solemnly. 

" But I have never had the smallest doubt! I don't 
say that she has been brought up like I have, but I 
know my highest wishes would be hers! Of that I am 
sure! And, uncle, think how you like her brother!" 

" You are not proposing to marry the brother, Fran- 
cis," said his uncle. 

Yet so strong an influence had the older man, 
that when Bridget asked the little question " Is it? " 
at parting, all Francis Purcell was able to reply 
was: 

"Yes, indeed, it is! And I shall take care to re- 
member!" 

" It is very good of you! " said the girl, convention- 
ally, and she held out her soft white hand calmly. 
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But when he had gone, she rushed to her room, and 
locked the door upon herself and her own heart. 

"Oh — oh!" she gasped, as if she were in intense 
bodily agony. 

She rushed to the window with a vague feeling that 
even yet she might catch sight of that strong figure. 

But no. All was quiet. A few autumn tints were 
creeping along the tops of the trees, and a group of 
sparrows were chattering under the eaves. 

" He — ^he is good! " she moaned. " I am not fit for 
him. I know that! If he asked me — I have no right 
to accept him. He does not know that I have been de- 
ceiving him from the beginning until now! He has 
believed every word. He thinks I am good and true 
and sweet — like Rene!" 

She covered her face with her hands in her lonely 
humiliation. Then she raised her head. 

" Yet I can — I will keep it up! I must! It is my 
life. I love him — ^love him — ^and he shall never know — 
me!" 

Then she took a book to calm herself, and presently 
went down-stairs to wrangle with her mother for the 
remainder of the evening. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

The gardens were heavy with moisture, and the birds 
had been busy for hours among the succulent worms, 
and sticky slugs and sleepy moths, busily attending to 
their own family business, regardless of the glories of 
the day before them. 

Yet it was still deliciously early, and Rene stood for 
a moment or two on the terrace walk, looking over the 
morning beauty, ere he hurried off to greet Joan on her 
birthday — ^to claim her as his acknowledged bride. 

Only for an instant did he note the young green 
world, the rain-glistening hedges, the sleepy daisies still 
hiding under their own pink finger-tips. 

Then he bounded down the steps, and wound his way 
in and out among the gnarled trunks of a fruit orchard, 
now bending his head to avoid a bough, now stepping 
aside from the lush grass, while above him, delicate 
greens and pearly whites, rosy pinks and deep reds 
had broken forth from the hard old wood to decorate 
the tender misty blue of the morning sky. 

Presently he entered the road leading through the 
woods. 

Everywhere the trees had been thinned, and the 
boughs of willow and hazel were lying in heaps where 
the foresters had left them, while the red pine trunks, 
already barked, lay stretched out at length, to be 
scrambled over by the eager green world, while fantas- 
tically shaped rocks reared themselves up among the 
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brambles and ferns and creeping ivies, and far as eye 
could pierce between the larger oaks, birches, elms, and 
firs, hung the deep blue of the hyacinth, with patches of 
delicate primrose lemon. 

Rene hurried for nearly a mile through the wood, 
enjoying its spiritualized earthly beauty. Then he 
crossed a rocky field, showing richer tints of cowslip 
yellow, purple orchises, and golden gorse, and so out 
into the road wet with last night's rain, where the lords 
and ladies showed their little brown tongues, and stars of 
Bethlehem and dog violets and ragged robins displayed 
themselves in the tangled hedgerow. 

The season was very early, and Rene noted with 
something like exultation the beauty and fragrance sur- 
rounding this pathway to his love, and as he turned 
down to the mosses he gave a lingering look back- 
ward at the White Scar, which had also decided to be 
gracious, and to allow the greens and ambers and crab- 
apple blossoms to deck its stormy bosom. 

And Rene rejoicingly realized that this cool morning 
peace and the subdued moist light of the atmosphere 
foretold a perfect day. 

All the district was exciting itself over the coming 
festivities. The Hall was crowded with visitors. Invi- 
tations had been sent to high and low. There were to 
be games for the children, sports for the men, bands, 
and dancing and illuminations — in fact Langbarrow had 
never conceived such excitement as coming within its 
borders. 

" Grand doin's," so all had decided, and if the wealth 
and lavishness of the hostess and the popularity of the 
chief actors could insure success, success was insured. 

It was characteristic that in spite of every effort on 
Mrs. Simon's part to limit the honors of the celebra- 
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tion to her son, the day was invariably spoken of by 
the people as " T' li'le twins' birthday." 

They had always made festival of their birthdays 
together. It was impossible to separate them now. 

Rene had had a battle with his mother and come oflF 
victorious. She had threatened and pleaded, and waxed 
sarcastic, and played the injured parent, all to no pur- 
pose. 

At the exact moment when Mrs. de Renegil perceived 
she had lost her cause, she surrendered gracefully and 
rose to the occasion. 

So when Rene quietly insisted that all his part in the 
festivities depended on the full cordial acknowledg- 
ment of Joan as his aflSanced wife, Mrs. de Renegil 
gave in. 

So this morning he was joytul indeed. Ever since 
the days when Rene had learned choice methods of 
escape, he had run away to give Joan her birthday posy, 
and to-day of all days he did not intend to miss the joy. 

He gathered a spray or two of hyacinths, with a little 
greenery, and stuck them in his coat. 

And Joan, rising early also, was awed to find that a 
new strange shyness was creeping over her. 

Rene would come. He had never said so. But she 
knew. 

She watched from a small side window down the Syke 
Lane, and across toward the White Scar End 

Twice she rearranged her scarf, and at last she noticed 
the tall figure striding along in the distance. 

For once a wave of color surged over her. She de- 
liberately looked in the glass, gave herself a little shake, 
and laughed. 

She ran down-stairs and out across the garden, over 
the moist turf, toward the rocky headland. 
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Hastily she stooped and gathered a few yellow rock- 
roses and sea-pinks. Then she stood upright on the 
grassy mound, and waited until he saw her. 

"Hullo! Many happy returns!" she called, jubi- 
lantly. 

Rene's radiant smile lighted up his face. He raised 
his cap and ran toward her. 

"Many, many happy returns!" and he kissed the 
flushed face reverentially. 

" Here you are! " and she held up the tiny posy, and 
unpinned the one in his coat. Then they went forward, 
and seated themselves facing the sands on the Birthday 
Rock, as they called a certain large rough stone. 

Rene lost no time in getting to business, and at once 
brought out the ring. 

" Now you are mine forever and ever! " and he took 
her yielded hand. 

" I always was, Silly! " she returned. " Oh, you pre- 
cious boy! What a beauty! And how could you choose 
it all by yourself? " 

" It is the very last thing I intend to do ' all by my- 
self! Then you like it?" 

" Perfect! " and she twisted it round and round her 
finger. " I have always despised rings until to-day! " 

Then his face assumed a half-serious, half-anxious 
expression, as he placed a small paper in her hand. 

" It's awfully dull," he apologized, " but I wanted to 
give you a birthday present as well." 

" Five thousand pounds! " she ejaculated. Then she 
turned on him, and suddenly her brown eyes dimmed. 

" Be nice, dearest," he half pleaded. " It is only 
something to go on with! You promised faithfully that 
when we were settled, we would never separate our 
money matters." 
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Joan yielded to the tone rather than to the words, 
and resolutely subdued her first impulse. 

" Bless you, Rene! " she said, comically, though her 
lip trembled, " and thank you awfully." 

"I breathe freely once more!" and he laughed. 
" And just one other thing, and then the business is over. 
I have made my will, and sign it to-day." 

" Oh, Rene, you haven't! " 

"Yes, dearest. It is the right thing to do, and I 
want to explain, if you don't mind, very much! " 

"Oh, explain away! You are taking everything 
your own way now!" and she smiled contentedly. 

" Poor Joan! Well, I don't know if you realize how 
very rich I am for our position. I have left the main 
part of what I possess to you, but for the present I have 
left Langbarrow Hall, and the property that came 
through Uncle Alan, to Sir Bobbie." 

Joan turned on him a big bright smile. 

" You angel! That is what I would have done if I 
had had it!" 

" I thought you would not mind." 

"Mind!" and she thumped him in the old way. 
" You know you could not please me better, if you must 
go and make a horrible will! " 

" Then now we may both be happy. And we won't 
talk any more about the ' old worrying subject/ as you 
used to call it." 

"AH right! Besides, think what a frightful amount 
we have to get through to-day! Oh, I do love a fuss! " 

" I know — and you will be in your element! " 

" Not until I have got through my first official greet- 
ing with my future mamma-in-law." 

" Oh, mamma will be all right. You'll see! " 

" And you will be really jolly all the time, won't you? 
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Not think of an3rthing but making fun and being 
with me?" 

" You make the fun — and 1*11 certainly be with you! " 

They looked away over the sands. The tide was far 
out, and the still waters of the twisting channels reflected 
the blue sky, and the greens and grays of the opposite 
shore. 

The buff sands were hard and clear. The blue curl- 
ing smoke far across the bay showed that the world was 
awakening, and the gulls were busily searching for the 
little pink shell-fish to carry to their young on the mosses 
behind. 

At their feet the slow waters loitered round the rocks 
with a gentle aimlessness, making the faintest possible 
lapping sound, and the early morning trance was over all. 

" This is the last moment of peace we shall have to- 
day," said Rene, presently, as he held her hand. 

" The very last. For you must come in now and see 
my present for you, before mother and Aunt Margaret 
come down to breakfast!" 

She put her arm in his, and pulled him with some 
eagerness toward the house, and up-stairs into what she 
called her " den." 

"There you are!" and she uncovered the painting 
dramatically. "Behold the Parable!" 

Rene saw before him a bold venture. Not perfect, 
but powerfully effective. The subject was peculiar, 
needing very considerable skill to give effect to the idea. 

There was the Great White Scar, radiant in noonday 
heat. The sky was deep and clear above, while far below 
lay the sands and mosses. 

Joan had managed the atmospheric effects of the 
height of the Scar and the long distances admirably. 

But the striking power of the picture rested in the 
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delineation of a boy and girl seated arm in arm on a 
wall, up on the Scar, gazing southward toward the sunny 
distance, while behind the unconscious children was a 
dim, misty figure of an angel stretching out his wings 
to shield them from a strange purple shadow that was 
gathering behind them. 

Rene looked at it point by point in his serious, ac- 
curate manner for some time in silence, until at last Joan 
said, anxiously: 

"You do like it?" 

"Like it?" he repeated, slowly. "Joan, my dear 
child — ^how did you know all that?" 

" It is not half what I wanted it to be! You must 
dream the rest into it yourself." 

He kissed her passionately. So passionately that she 
wondered. 

" But tell me! How did you do it? What a labor it 
must have been!" 

She laughed gleefully. 

" I have toiled! And I have been frantically excited; 
almost as excited as that blessed old Miss Milton. She 
is so awfully keen on my artistic doings. The master, 
Mr. Meyer, you know, has been down several times from 
Manchester, giving me hints, and snubbing and encour- 
aging me by turns. The angel was the worrying part. 
You see I had never seen one! " 

"What a rippling shine you have given to the 
wings ! " 

" Yes — I got that by watching the tide with the sun- 
light on it." 

Their meditations were cut short by Bobbie, who 
suddenly without warning came prancing into the room. 

" Many, many happy returns to you both! I saw you 
spooning away down there. Well, and what do you 
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think of it, Cousin Rene? Isn't she clever? Hope you 
kissed and all that for it? " 

" I've tried to do the right thing! " and Rene laughed 
good-naturedly. "And what have you been up to, 
young man? You're in a shocking mess!" 

" Only ratting! Had a rare bag! Seven old ones 
and a nest of youngsters! It's rather beastly, killing 
the kids, but it has to be done." 

Bobbie spoke so like an embryo general that they 
both looked at each other and laughed. 

"Come on down!" he said, persuasively. "Break- 
fast is ready, and you've had quite plenty of birthdaying 
and lovering! " 

"All right!" said Joan. "Aunt Margaret arrived 
last night, Rene. We want to give her as jolly a time 
as ever we can, so mind you pay her proper attention! " 

"At your command, with pleasure!" he returned. 
" Hope she is pretty well? " 

" Aged dreadfully! " said Joan, and seeing that Bob- 
bie was out of hearing, continued, " I suppose I should 
age if I had to live with a certain person we won't soil 
our lips by mentioning! " 

" Your hand gripped mine as if it were a riding- 
whip!" murmured he. 

" I wonder why such men were ever invented! They 
are such shocking waste of good material!" 

" Perhaps there is a mill somewhere for making such 
humanity rags into nice clean paper again! " 

" Uncle Denton would be a very squashy kind of rag," 
said Joan, with deep disgust in her voice, as they reached 
the breakfast hall. 

The usual birthday excitements were to-day increased 
by the public exhibition of the ring, and acknowledg- 
ment of the engagement so long foreseen. 
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" You have won her, Rene! " said Lady de Renegil^ 
clasping his hand in both of hers. " As you have perse- 
vered to claim her, I know you will persevere to keep 
her! And if I oughtn't to approve of such a match — 
well, I do!" 

" Thank you. Aunt Maud," and he kissed her affec- 
tionately. " May I be worthy of your trust — ^that is all! " 

And then Mrs. Denton had her congratulations to 
give, which she did, with unaffected pleasure. 

" Of course the whole business came about because 
I wanted a legal right to call you Aunt Margaret," said 
he, with smiling ceremony. 

Mrs. Denton acknowledged the compliment so in- 
sinuated, but retorted, " You really did it, Rene, out of 
sheer obstinate self-will!" 

" I did it," said Joan, " because I knew that Rene 
would be a rank failure without me! " 

" And you are all wrong! " quoth Sir Bobbie. " For 
Joan and Cousin Rene did it just so that they might go 
off larking together whenever they wanted! Never 
mind, mummy, well stick together! " 

Then they fell to discussing the day's program, which 
occupied them until a shadow across the window an- 
nounced that Francis Purcell had arrived from over 
the sands. 

" Hullo! " cried Bobbie, leaping up to welcome him, 
and take his horse. " Now the fun's really beginning! " 

Purcell laughed, and gave his birthday greeting. 

As the accepted lover of Bridget, he had drawn upon 
himself some amount of responsibility for the day, and, 
full of enterprise and energy, had undertaken the whole 
organization of the illuminations and fireworks, so he 
refused to dismount, being in a hurry to press forward 
to his work. 
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"And how are you feeling?" asked Rene. "It is 
awfully good of you to fag as you are doing! " 

"Monstrous responsibility! But we'll pull through 
all right. I saw my stock up from the station last night, 
and I'll soon get the business in order!" 

" It's going to be the jolliest thing I ever saw in all 
my life! " announced Bobbie, capering round. 

"And what's this youngster going to do!" asked 
Purcell, laughing. 

"My duty!" said Bobbie, solemnly. 

"And that is?" 

" To take care of my mother! " His sudden gravity 
was droll. 

" Until the fireworks begin, eh? " laughed his mother. 
" Good intentions, Bobbie, but I won't worry you to 
keep them when the time comes ! " 

" Of course I could give you a hand any time, Mr. 
Purcell!" he said. "And I say, need I call you Mr. 
Purcell, now? If Joan marries Cousin Rene, and you 
marry Cousin Bridget, we shall be brothers, sha'n't we? " 

"Have another try. Sir Bobbie!" laughed Rene. 

And shortly afterward, Rene, riding Joan's Gray 
Jock, went off with his friend, after a hot argument, in 
which he scored, as to Joan's picture being sent up to 
the Hall for exhibition among the other presents. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Bridget had succeeded. She was engaged to Francis 
Purcell, and they were to be married in the summer. 

That she should have misled a man so astute as Fran- 
cis Purcell was strong evidence of her surpassing ability; 
yet that she should have cared to masquerade in a char- 
acter conceived of as likely to hold the love of this man, 
was proof of a passion on her part which stood as her 
only excuse for the consummate deception. 

Bridget was not one to let herself drift. She had 
always definitely done what she intended to do. Her 
eyes were very wide open just now, as alone with herself 
she argued and probed deep down into her nature to 
discover what was the real Bridget that this man loved, 
and whether, after all, this new development was pure 
masquerading, or whether it was an instinctive reaching 
forth of some hitherto unrealized better self. 

Yet as he poured forth all his manly devotion to 
her on Christmas Eve, with a force and magnificent 
abandonment which awed her, Bridget was never more 
honest than when she gave him what he wanted, and 
acknowledged in an agony of trepidation that he was the 
love of her life — adoring his simple belief in her — ^vowing 
in her heart to change herself into that which he thought 
her to be. 

From that hour, with a desire bom of her great love, 
she had been struggling to live up to this new strangely 
developing self. 
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Yet the battle was fierce, and Purcell had no idea of 
the self-tortures he inflicted by his simple trust in her 
truth and unselfishness. 

"Don't idealize me like that!" she had burst forth 
one day. And that was the first outward sign of a pos- 
sible regeneration. 

In his presence she was ashamed to show her intoler- 
able self-seeking, and the sarcastic cuts died on her lips. 
Her jealousy was now concentrated round her lover. 
She watched him feverishly, and he yielded to her de- 
mands with a surprised bonhomie; viewing every exac- 
tion in the rosy light of devoted affection, and supposing 
that the chain this beautiful woman was weaving around 
him was part of the process he was now in for. 

Never before had any woman devoted herself to him 
as this woman did. Never before had he known the ex- 
quisite delight of being the one object in life of such a 
being. The situation humbled him, and he went on his 
knees daily, praying that he might be worthy of this 
great trust. 

Naturally the result of Bridget's absorption in Francis 
Purcell was that the old warfare against Joan became 
less acute. 

Joan could have Rene now if she wanted him. In 
the light of her own brilliant future, all these petty do- 
mestic worries dwindled into insignificance. 

It must be confessed that Joan and Rene watched 
Bridget's "conversion" with exceeding interest; and 
when Francis held forth to his friend on the value of the 
prize he had won, Rene carefully abstained from de- 
stroying the illusion. 

Only the first time he was alone with his sister after 
the engagement was announced, he had felt it his duty 
to say his say. 
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" I need hardly tell you, dear, how awfully pleased I 
am for you." 

" Of course, you think me lucky," she returned. 

" You will be good to him? " 

Perhaps a boyish remembrance of his father's dis- 
appointed life was present with him at the moment. 

She had flushed hotly, and looked him straight in the 
eyes — silently — knowing that he knew. 

" I think I understand," he continued. " Yet under- 
standing, I have been true to you. You will be the girl 
he thinks he is engaged to — ^won't you? " 

" You are very brotherly, as usual! " she had returned 
with all her characteristic scorn. " It is not many elder 
sisters who would let their younger brothers speak to 
them as you are doing! " 

"I know! But I am the only brother you have, 
Bridget. Mamma has pressed the match because of the 
position, and once I thought perhaps that weighed with 
you, too " 

" It never did! " she cried, fiercely. 

" No; and I want you to forgive me for ever think- 
ing so. You have brought me into suspense so often, 
and I have been so anxious lest you should make a 
mess of your life. I know now that you love 
him." 

The intense solicitude of his manner nearly broke her 
down. She would like to have unburdened herself then 
and there. She would like to have cried out, " Rene, 
help me to be good! " But her pride fought within her. 
She rose from her seat, and from that hour kept him at 
arm's length. 

Yet it was decided in the neighborhood that Miss de 
Renegil was very much improved by her engagement. 
Secure in her position, she had dropped all her inde- 
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scribable competition with other girls. She let them 
alone, or admired them with impartial frankness. What 
did all the little gossips of the neighborhood matter now? 
All she wanted was for them to see her glory before she 
took wing. She was wholly absorbed in her lover, and 
developed a good-humor with herself and all the world, 
which had been thought to be entirely foreign to her 
nature. 

When Rene returned to the Hall with Purcell, and 
called for congratulation on his definite engagement to 
Joan, Bridget was heartily cordial, and the day grew 
brighter for this break in the old cloud. 

Punctual to time the Thorpel Syke party drove up to 
the Hall. 

Rene had been anxiously looking out for them, and 
hurried up to the carriage. 

"I say, how jolly you look!" he said, under his 
breath, as he looked down at the glorified girl, in her 
long trailing cream silk frock, and big black hat Her 
clear complexion was enriched by the flush of excite- 
ment, and her eyes sparkled with expectation. 

"Yes, haven't I got her up nicely?" said Lady de 
Renegil, softly. "Such a troublesome child as she is! 
You like her then, Rene?" 

" Need you ask. Aunt Maud! " 

" And I'm going to be awfully proper all day in con- 
sequence!" laughed Joan. "See — gloves and a sun- 
shade! But, come along. Let me take the awful plunge 
and get it over!" 

He seemed to know what she meant, but remarked, 
" There will be no plunge." And he led all of them into 
the house, with the exception of Bobbie, who dashed 
off to prospect. 

Mrs. de Renegil was gloriously costumed in violet 
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and black; and the motions of her neck, shoulders, and 
waist betokened immense self-importance. 

She smiled impressively, and hurrying forward, be- 
stowed a weighty kiss on Maud, and after shaking hands 
with Mrs. Denton she turned to Joan. 

" And many happy returns of the day, my dear, and 
a hearty welcome! " 

Mrs. Simon preferred the top of the wave, and to-day 
she was determined to shine first as hostess, then as the 
mother of Bridget, about to make an excellent match; 
as the prospective mother-in-law of Francis Purcell; as 
the mother of Rene, the heir ; and as the future mother- 
in-law of Joan, the acknowledged favorite in the 
district. 

If only the title had been there! Unconscious little 
Sir Bobbie was the only fly in her present pot of rich 
ointment. 

So she was her most cordial self, and after kissing 
Joan's glowing cheeks, proceeded to talk fast and furi- 
ously of the weather and the day. 

She brought Joan forward, and introduced her point- 
edly to those of her own relations who had not seen her, 
complimented her on her artistic talents, and paid her 
altogether such unbounded deference that Joan was 
completely confounded. 

" And you will help me, Joan, dear, won't you? I am 
most anxious that none should feel neglected, and I can- 
not possibly be everywhere. You know them all so well, 
and that is such a comfort. I shall depend on you to 
look after people." 

" We will do our best, mamma! " said Rene, coming 
to the rescue. "And it is such a fine day that every 
one will be gpod-tempered." 

" I have been obliged to put all arrangements for the 
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games and sports into the hands of Dodd and his son. 
They seem extremely capable; but there — I must leave 
you, for I have several little things to see to yet ! " And 
Mrs. de Renegil gave a sigh of importance and hurried 
away. 

The house party strolled out upon the terrace, and a 
Mr. Lessington, Mrs. de Renegil's brother, took polite 
possession of Lady de Renegil, and the others, guided 
by the excited Bobbie, wandered afield to see the prep- 
arations for the visitors, who were expected shortly. 

" There's a Volunteer band in the park! " cried Bob- 
bie, in rather a high-pitched voice, "and a real Blue 
Hungarian on the lawn, and the wrestling begins at five, 
sharp! It's on the program, and the children's races 
are first, and I'm going in for the obstacle, and a three- 
legged race with Billy Dodd. He's bigger than me, but 
he's going to lift me along under his arm — and tugs of 
war between the five townships, and the ox is getting on 
awfully well — do come and see him!" 

No one could help smiling at Bobbie's incoherence, 
and with one accord they turned away to where some 
gray smoke was rising from the lower grounds. 

" It has been going every minute since this morn- 
ing! " explained Bobbie, prancing along in front of the 
amused party. "And he has a pole right through his 
body, and there's a wheel to turn him round, and they 
built a fire on purpose, and the man came all the way 
from — I don't know where — ^to roast him. He's a very 
nice man. I have been talking to him, and he's promised 
me a rib to take home to-night, and a thousand people 
can get their dinners off him! " 

" Poor man! " said Joan. But every one was walking 
far too slowly for Bobbie, so after carefully examining 
the party, he picked out a nice little girl in a pink frock 
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and black velvet ribbons — ?l niece of Mrs. de Renegil's 
and seizing her by the hand, remarked enticingly: 

"Come along, do! Don't mind the grown-ups! If 
you stick to me, I'll get you fun every bit of the time! " 

Belle Lessington looked at him critically for a mo- 
ment, then gave in to the little baronet's engaging smile, 
and delivered herself into his keeping, in spite of her 
superior age of two years. 

But very soon the rolling carriages through the woods 
and up the drive told that guests were arriving. Farm- 
ers were driving their families in heavily laden traps 
through the park gates, and cyclists and pedestrians were 
appearing from all sides. 

It was indeed time to return to the terrace. The 
bands were striking up festively, and soon the grounds 
were gay with the youth and beauty of Langbarrow. 

" Every one " was there, and Joan, as Rene had fore- 
told, was in her element. 

Commanded by her aunt to help her to receive her 
guests, and friends with all the neighborhood, she was 
gay and brilliant, accepting her share of the birthday 
greeting with ingenuous gratitude; ready with the right 
word for the stately dowager, the young man or maiden, 
and even possessing that rare ability of setting at ease 
the shyest schoolboy, or most governess-subdued girl, in 
her happy nonsensical way. 

It was impossible for Joan to suppress her critical 
faculty, and her aunt's many labored speeches kept her 
in a fever of subdued amusement. The compliments 
about herself struck her as so inexpressibly funny that 
she might have done desperate things had she not now 
and then taken a chance moment to confide a word or 
two to Rene, who also stood stanchly on duty by his 
mother's side. 
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Once she even managed to whisper an aside to her 
Aunt Margaret 

" Do look at my prospective mamma-in-law! She is 
swelling bigger and bigger every moment. Look! 
There's the Countess of Newby— do watch!" She had 
only time to twinkle her eyes into Mrs. Denton's face, 
when she heard Mrs. de Renegil calling her impressively. 

" Joan! Joan, my dear, where are you? " and as Joan 
came hurrying forward, she continued: 

"Ah, here she is. Lady Newby. My son's fiancie! 
You may perhaps have heard that to-day is my niece's 
twenty-first birthday also. This is an auspicious occa- 
sion for us all." 

And Lady Newby, who knew Joan a great deal better 
than she knew her aunt, kissed her affectionately, and 
gave her heartiest good wishes. 

Joan was very much struck and gratified with the 
admiration which her painting called forth. 

" They all positively make me shy! " she confided to 
Rene. 

When Miss Milton appeared, stiff and awed, she ran 
off with her to the Hall where the picture was hung, 
and in spite of all expostulations, insisted on explain- 
ing over and over to visitors that if it had not been for 
Miss Milton's encouragement she would never have 
done anything. 

" It was you, dear Miss Milton, and you can't deny it, 
who first set me hankering after the paint-pot! " 

" My dear," said the aged and rather agitated school- 
mistress, "I only, happily, conceived that you were 
endowed with extraordinary ability, and advised her 
ladyship that it would be well for you to have superior 
instruction to that which either I or members of my 
staff were capable of bestowing. And I can only con- 
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gratulate myself that I have had the honor of assisting 
in so small a degree to such a development." 

And then Joan pointed out a few last touches she had 
given the painting, and instructed Rene to take Miss 
Milton away and find her some tea. 

But Miss Milton waved him aside as he offered his 
arm. 

"There are others— others on whom it would be 
more suitable for you to confer your attentions!" she 
began, anxiously. 

" Oh, go along, Miss Milton! " he laughed, and seiz- 
ing her hand, drew it through his arm. " Now, who 
could possibly be more worthy of my noble attention 
than the one who has reduced my future wife to some 
sort of order, and brought her up to her present pitch of 
perfection? " 

After tea Joan and Rene managed to escape into the 
park to receive the congratulations that awaited them 
there, and many admiring glances were thrown at them 
as they wandered round from one group to another. 

They discovered Mammy seated in high hbnor on the 
grand stand, which had been arranged for the gentry 
when the sports began. 

" Hullo, Granny! What, thoo looks as fresh as bot- 
tled beer!" laughed Jossie, strolling up to her. 

" How old are you. Mammy? " asked Joan, though 
she knew perfectly. 

" Six-and-eighty come Whissuntid, if Fse spared! 
It's nut sa long since we called you ' them li'le twins '! " 
and she laughed heartily, in her gayest humor. " Eye, 
Master Rene, but you look right suited!" 

" Rather, Mammy! " 

" Bom on t' same day, you'll likely be wedt on f same 
day! " and she chuckled at her own wit. 
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" And have you seen all his presents? " asked Joan. 

" Eye — ^he took ma round this momin', and told ma 
about them!" 

" But you should tell her the rude thing you said! " 
said Rene. 

Mrs. Dodd's eyes twinkled. 

" I nobbut said, Miss Joan, as I didn't see an)rthing 
there but what I could do well enough without! " 

" But ril show you something that is better than 
ever)rthing else put together! " and she unbuttoned her 
glove. 

" Grand! " said the old woman. " It 'ull be a case of 
asking in church now! " 

"Eye, Mammy! and that reminds me. What about 
your Joe? What is this story about Kit having come 
up to the scratch at last?" 

Mrs. Dodd laughed and was about to speak when she 
was interrupted by a person with black eyes, a white 
muslin frock, and a rose-covered hat. 

"You, Kit!" said Joan. 

"Eye — and Joe 'uU not be far off neither! Here, 
Joe!" called his grandmother. 

The man was busy with finishing arrangements for 
the sports, but came hurrying up. He was very smart, 
and wore a white rosette of office in his coat. 

"Here — ^thee tell Miss Joan and Master Rene how 
it come as thoo's getten it settled! " 

Kit pulled away, and made an indescribable face, 
which settled into a " don't care " kind of grin. 

" May I let on? " asked Joe, dutifully. 

" It makes no odds to me! " 

" But it made a deal to me! You see. Miss Joan, she 
couldn't make up her mind whether Joe was t' right lad 
or not. She never heeded as how she'd promised — ^but 
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lasses' promises reckons nowt!" Here Kit darted a 
fierce look at him, which he bravely withstood. " So she 
heard as if a lass walked backward three times round t' 
church of a May night, and then sat in t' porch and bided 
a bit, t' lad as she was to wed, or rather t' lad's ghost, 
would come!" 
"What a ghastly idea! Well?" 

" I'd done a deal of things before! " interrupted Kit. 
" I got t' first chicken egg and roast it on t' tongs, and 
set it under my pillow, and walked backward to bed, 
but I dreamed of nowt but my Aunt Barbara, asking 
what was to do. Joe there never come near. Then I cut 
all t' letters in t* alphabet, and put 'em in a basin of 
water overnight. Folk say as t' letters of t' feller you 
wed will be atop in t' momin'." 

"And were they?" asked Joan. 

" There was J. B.! " said Kit, scornfully. " Happen 
for Jossie Bell, as has been wedt this twenty year, and 
his wife not likely for dyin' neither! " 

The group laughed, and Jossie's handsome features 
twitched. 

"And so you tried this other dreadful thing?" 

" She's a rare plucked un! " said Joe, proudly. " And 
she went and I follered her along t' Syke Lane " 

" Go on, thoo dafty! What, thoo's let out t' tale afore 
thoo's telt it! " 

Joe admitted the impeachment, but continued the 
story. 

" She went straight as an arrer, and I kep' behind. I 
would never have had t' pluck mysell! Why, Miss Joan, 
yon lass walked three times round t' church backward, 
her as t' first time I saw her had getten a hidin' because 
she daren't go and shut t' yard gate after dark! And 
then she sits hersell down in t' porch, bidin' of me! " 
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" Was I! " interrupted Kit. " And then, Miss Joan, 
when nobody come, I was that flate of seein' t' coffin 
that comes when t' feller's ghost doesn't, that I shut 
my eyes and started roarin'. And then suddenly there 
was summut claps me on t' shoulder, and there was Joe 
— ^great dolt — ^aside of me, with a face as white as butter- 
milk!" 

" And then they did a gay lump of courtin'! " laughed 
Mrs. Dodd. 

" Nay! What, I was that mad with t' start he gave 
me, that I set off past him and ran happen a mile! " 

"Happen twenty yard, Kit!" said Joe. "And then 
I landed her back safe without her Aunt Barbara being 
no wiser! After she'd promised to be asked in church 
onSunda'!" 

"It's a beautiful story!" said Joan. "Then you'll 
have the chance of eating each other's health in the bul- 
lock to-night! I hope. Mammy, that you are looking 
forward to the bullock? " 

" Miss Joan, I'd rather have one good pinch o' snuff, 
nor all t' bullocks as was iver roast! " 

Here Rene pulled Joan by the arm. " There are Mr. 
and Mrs. Purcell. We must go and see after them, 
especially after the hard work Purcell has had to per- 
suade them to favor us." 

Rene insisted that Mrs. Purcell should take a com- 
fortable seat near the band, where he could introduce her 
to his friends. 

" You know, Mrs. Purcell, you are a very important 
person here. You will soon be quite part of the family! " 

Mrs. Purcell gazed anxiously round, and eyed the 
gay throng with immense suspicion. 

" My dear boy, are they dancing down there ? " she 
asked, fearfully. 
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" Not to say dancing — only hopping round a little/' 
said Rene, peacefully. " Don't, please, look at them if 
it worries you. Let me tell you who some of the people 
are!" 

And presently Bridget came up, beautiful indeed in 
her light blue dress and white hat — an embodiment of 
the wonderful summer-like feeling of the spring day. 

She kissed her future relation with empressement, saw 
that she was provided with tea, and did her duty to per- 
fection, assisted by Francis, who turned up at the 
moment 

Joan had wandered off with Mr. Purcell, partly 
because she admired him, partly because she perceived 
that he was in exceedingly uncongenial surroundings, 
and she wanted to make him feel at home. 

"So this is your birthday, too, is it?" he said. He 
wore a thick overcoat, and carried an umbrella. 

" Yes, and my engagement day, too! Rene and I are 
going to be married some time. Do give me your con- 
gratulations." 

" My dear, I wish you the blessing of the Lord that 
maketh rich." 

" Thank you," said the girl, seriously. " I want the 
blessing of the Lord if I am to be any good to 
Rene!" 

Mr. Purcell looked at her in all her young healthy 
charm, and then around at the gay throng through which 
she was leading him. 

" And this is your world, child? ' The world passeth 
away and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever!'" 

" But all this is not wrong, Mr. Purcell? You surely 
admit that we are social animals?" and she beamed at 
him cheerfully. " And music, for instance. Oh, I could 
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not live without music — ^nor could Rene — ^nor could the 
birds!" 

" The time is short, child. The Klingdom of God is at 
hand! The sound of His chariot wheels is already echo- 
ing among the hills!" Joan glanced up at the tender 
beauty of White Scar, all adorned with the spring. " As 
for music! What is earthly music? There will be 
abundant music in Heaven. Arise, let us be doing while 
it is called to-day. The night cometh when no man can 
work." 

" Oh, but — " The girl stopped herself. This was not 
the place for argument " Mr. Purcell, would you mind 
coming in to see the picture I have done for Rene. 
And then I want to ask you an immense favor! " 

" Well, well, child! " and he let himself fall under the 
spell of her enthusiasm. 

" Rene and me! " she explained, as they stood before 
the painting. " Both our spirits were sent out of Heaven 
on the same day, you know. So we were only provided 
with one Guardian Angel between us. That is partly 
why we are bound to marry! " 

" Child — ^you jest with deep things." 

"I don't really!" she returned, reassuringly. "I'm 
so solemn in my mind sometimes that I could shriek." 

" May the Lord be thy keeper, the Lord be thy shade 
about thy right hand! " 

"And round Rene, too!" 

" Yes — round that dear boy, too." 

Then Joan, thinking that she heard other visitors, 
rushed in her question. 

" And now for the favor— quickly. It is a birthday 
favor — so you must grant it!" 

" I can not promise in the dark," and he smiled. 

" Well, then — ^will you let me come across whenever 
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it is convenient to you, to paint you? I want your 
head." 

She had astonished him at last. 

"I don't mean like Herodias' daughter!" and she 
laughed. " But I want to make a study of your head, 
Mr. Purcell. Perhaps you never knew what a wonderful 
study your head would make ! Perhaps, you know, some 
day I may want to paint you in a great picture — ^as 
Elijah, or Samuel, perhaps. I have been looking them 
up. 

The old man was preparing a full broadside of oppo- 
sition, when Rene arrived opportunely. 

" Rene, make him! I want his head! Do persuade 
him. Mr. Purcell, ni promise faithfully to destroy it, 
if I don't do you justice! " 

The idea that she thought him too proud to give her 
her way worked on the man. 

" It would be awfully good of you, if you would," 
urged Rene. 

" And I should get to know you better, Mr. Purcell, 
and find out what you have been doing to Rene. For 
we could talk all the time. There might be a chance, 
even, for me to grow up a better woman! " 

She had wisely hit him in a vulnerable spot. Uncon- 
sciously flattered by the girl's genuine admiration, and 
certainly influenced by the thought that peradventure 
the Lord had through him somewhat to say to the child, 
he agreed at last, and Joan was triumphant. 

As soon as the grand supper and the trying ordeal 
of speechmaking were over, Francis Purcell's efforts 
began to culminate. 

He became unbearably active, so his friends chafF- 
ingly remarked, and as the light faded, he was absorbed 
in setting going the arrangements which be had thought 
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out with such businesslike accuracy and determina- 
tion. 

Purcell, though a stranger in the district, had won his 
way easily into that favor which is generally given to a 
genial spirit with a strong power of initiative. 

Illuminations outside the line of crackers, squibs, and 
catherine-wheels, that refused to revolve on their bend- 
ing pins, were quite beyond the Langbarrow range, so 
the array of young farmer lads who banded themselves 
under his authority trusted him with enthusiasm. 

Large stories had circulated as to this Indian judge, 
who was going to marry Miss Bridget. It was said that 
even generals out there had had to knuckle under to him, 
that he traveled far grander than the Prince of Wales, 
and could string up natives by the score at his whim. 

There was a real military feeling about him, they 
said. And the young men stood up straighter as he 
approached, and took their clear orders with the inten- 
tion of actually fulfilling each his appointed task, as if 
the whole business were a most critical and far-reaching 
military maneuver. 

Even Sir Bobbie pleaded for an appointment, and 
saluted respectfully when he was given a box of matches, 
and orders to light up on the top of the old tower when 
the signal was given. 

So at the appointed moment there were none of those 
exasperating hitches which are the almost invariable 
accompaniments of amateur pyrotechnic displays. Long 
before expectation had turned into impatience, the fairy 
lights began to appear. 

They outlined the gardens, twinkled down the dark- 
ening woods, turned the Hall and the giant tower into 
a palace of fairyland. 

Up on high the magnesium lights tracked out the 
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Scar, and then suddenly above the sound of the gay 
band, and the hum of voices, a gun from the Scar shot 
a quick double shot twenty-one times. 

" An honor fpr both of you! " said Purcell, who was 
now resting his hand on Bridget's arm, surveying with 
great calmness the results of his past effort. 

"We were bound to include Joan, weren't we, 
dear!" 

" It would have been very incomplete without a salute 
for Joan," said Bridget, in a cordial voice. 

And then in a moment up leaped the bonfire on 
the White Scar End, blazing upward into the indigo 
sky — the rockets hissed through the air, and the 
Roman candles puffed their bright balls upward with 
soft leisurely breath, and innumerable lights and fire- 
works were let off by qualified youngsters all over 
the place. 

Many a g^est climbed the tower to get a fuller view 
of the transformation scene, and found Sir Bobbie and 
Belle Lessington on guard, consumed with a sense of 
their own importance. 

Then came the set piece, carefully covered from in- 
quisitive inspection. 

This seemed to be the climax, for the band began to 
play " Should Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot," imd Rene 
and Joan's faces blazed forth to the delighted audience 
— first, two childish faces, then as a boy and girl, and 
lastly, Rene and Joan up to date, smiling down upon 
the onlookers, framed in a massive shower of falling 
gold. 

Then, indeed, rose a cheer such as the old Scar had 
never heard before. 

Purcell laughed his boyish delight at the astonish- 
ment of the hero and heroine of the demonstration. 
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" Taken you in nicely, haven't we? But I must say 
it's rather a libel, and I ought to apologize! " 

" I think it is splendid! " cried Joan. " Fancy being 
framed in gold! " 

" Fire, dear! " said her Aunt Margaret, at her elbow. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

Immediately after the birthday festivities, Rene was 
obliged to hurry back to Cambridge, after promising 
Joan that he would run down for Whitsuntide. 

On the evening of the Friday before the holiday he 
had been enjoying a smoke and an argument with a 
particular friend, but having some work still to finish he 
rose early. 

" Good night! " he said, earnestly, as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe. " Probably we are both partly 
right. The old story of both sides of the shield. You 
come at it from the material, I from the mystical stand- 
point. Both of us are doubtless considerably out of the 
square!" 

" No doubt," said the other. " And the odd thing is 
that I infinitely prefer your approach — if I could achieve 
it — but I can't. Ah, by the by, there was something I 
knew I wanted to tell you, only these arguments knocked 
it out of my head. My landlady — she's desperately in- 
terested in you — ^was a nurse before she married. I 
promised, her faithfully not to let you go out to-night 
without letting her pay her respects! " 

Rene's face brightened. 

"Why, she must be one of those who nursed my 
father. I wonder which it is of them. I was quite a 
small boy at the time. Yes, of course, I shall be de- 
lighted. Fancy her remembering me! " 

" Remember! Why, my dear fellow, she is positively 
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sentimental over your charms! You appear to have 
been quite a beautiful boy in those days. See what 
comes of being handsome!" 

None could accuse Mansfield of being handsome, 
for he was a particularly plain, gawky youth, with an 
odd expression about one eye which his friends had to 
get over. But, once got over, they set him down as a 
good old sort. 

Rene shrugged his broad shoulders. " I know I was 
a dreaming little pup in those days — in want of a good 
shaking!" 

" Well, Fll ring the bell and disappear. I want to 
look a man up before I turn in, and I wouldn't witness 
the affecting greeting for a kingdom!" 

So saying, he seized his battered cap and rusty gown 
and fled. 

It was the " Night Nurse " who came in, clothed in 
the dignity of being Mrs. Burton. Rene good-naturedly 
asked her to sit down, and entering into a pleasant 
conversation, told her all the Langbarrow gossip he 
thought would interest her — ^about his birthday party, 
and Bridget's engagement, and then asked whether she 
were comfortably settled herself. 

" I am most comfortable, sir. My husband is in a 
good way of business, and then we have the under- 
graduates. I shall always remember, sir, your father's 
kindness in leaving me that legacy. I put it by at the 
time, and it gave me a grand lift with the furnishing. My 
husband won't touch the housekeeping money — ^we put 
it all by." 

** I am very glad it has been so useful! " said Rene, 
heartily. 

" Ah, sir, I shall never forget that night ; you'll excuse 
me speaking of it sir?" Rene smiled encouragingly. 
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" He lcx)ked at me so wearily when I came on duty — 
and no wonder — ^talking business as he had been doing 
all day. I remember I was really angry about it, and 
when I told him that it was quite time he calmed down 
for the night, for he had terrible restless nights, he re- 
peated the words after me, * Yes, Nurse, it is quite time 
I calmed down for the night/ It almost seemed as if 
he knew." 

"Yes; it was very sudden at the end," said Rene, 
musingly. 

" And then to think that he troubled about those two 
codicils, only that very evening! He would do it, so 
Martha told me afterward. Mrs. de Renegil wanted to 
spare him, but he wouldn't! Your father, sir, was one of 
the most determined patients I ever nursed. He signed 
both of them that night — and all for us! " 

" Only one signature," corrected Rene, who was 
always accurate. 

" Oh, no, sir, excuse me. Don't you remember? but 
how should you? There were two of us. Miriam and 
Martha witnessed both; and we — that is Nurse Butler 
and I — send them a present every Christmas in remem- 
brance. It is a little joke we have, sir," and she laughed. 

At Mrs. Burton's unconscious words, a strange feel- 
ing thrilled through her listener. 

" I see! " he said, quietly. 

" And you don't look so well yourself, sir," said the 
woman, solicitously. " Don't you work too hard, sir. 
The gentlemen who do it never get on so well afterward 
as those who go easy and take plenty of exercise." 

" I expect you are right! Yes, I shall be quite glad 
of my holiday." 

" And if youll kindly remember me to Mrs. de Rene- 
gil I should be much obliged, sir." 
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"Certainly I will!" he replied, politely, as he rose. 
" I am very glad I have met you, Mrs. Burton; and I am 
sure it is most kind of you to remember me! " 

Mrs. Burton bowed herself out, and Rene was alone. 

"Two codicils!" The room swam before his eyes, 
and he put up his hand to his head to steady himself. 
Now he knew perfectly well that both the nurses' legacies 
were on the one codicil. He had been made fully ac- 
quainted with his father's will in his many recent busi- 
ness talks with Mr. Dunstan. He had, moreover, been 
made acquainted, before he made his will, with the sub- 
stance of the last conversation which the lawyer had had 
with his father. 

" If there were two codicils — ^what was the second? 
and where was it? " 

Mechanically he took up a book — ^the words of a new 
play Mansfield was getting up. 

But the words were blurred, and his mind was busy 
seeking to pierce into that " dark backward and abysm 
of time " this woman had referred to. 

He sat on in the growing darkness, deep in thought, 
until the door opened, and Mansfield burst into the room. 

He started back on seeing his friend still there. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon! What, all in the dark? 
Why didn't you light up ? " and he struck a match on his 
trousers. 

Rene pulled himself together. 

" Sorry — I ought to have gone long ago." 

Mansfield looked at his friend, noticing something 
unusual in the tone. 

" Good heavens, de Renegil, is there anything the 
matter?" 

" Oh, no— that is ^" 

" Now, look here, my dear chap," and he pushed him 
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down into the one great chair in the room, " I don't 
want to pry into your feelings, but you're hit about some- 
thing, or else — By Jove! are you ill? Have some 
brandy? " and he leaped to his cupboard. 

Rene smiled a ghastly smile. 

"Brandy would not help! No, Mansfield, thanks, 
I'm sorry I am such a feeble reed — ^but, fact is, I've just 
heard rather a nasty thing from Mrs. Burton — quite un- 
conscious on her part. It has given me rather a blow — 
I mean if it is true. It might make some difference to 
me. One of the things that take it out of a fellow to 
hear, don't you know. It's lucky I go down to-morrow." 

"What a beastly nuisance I ever introduced you," 
said Mansfield, much perturbed. " I'm always doing 
stupid things. The very mischief comes of doing any- 
thing in this world! " 

Rene could not keep a glimmering smile from cross- 
ing his face at his friend's point of view. 

" No, if there are things to come out — ^they had 
best come out. Festering sores are worse than open 
wounds." 

" As bad as that, old chap? " 

" Yes — I am afraid, as bad as that! However, I may 
be quite wrong, and in case I don't feel inclined to men- 
tion this business again — you'll keep it quiet?" 

"As the grave, old man! I took you unawares, and 
I'll keep my own council." 

The two men stood together for a few minutes, and 
then Rene held out his hand, which the other took with 
a big, sympathetic grip. 

" Good-by, good-by, old chap. Beware of taking 
things too seriously — ^that's your besetting sin! And 
the best of luck to you! " 

On reaching Dudness station the following day Rene 
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went straight home, and greeted his mother and Bridget, 
before hurrying off to keep his appointment with Joan. 

" I am afraid, dear Rene, that you are working dread- 
fully hard," said his mother, anxiously. "You look 
quite worn out." 

" That is just what Mrs. Burton said," he returned, 
watching his mother carefully. 

" Mrs. Burton? A new flame? " and Mrs. de Kenegil 
gave her little " neigh." 

" No — quite an old one, mamma. You'll remember 
Nurse Colville? She is married, and lives at Cambridge. 
We had quite a nice chat over old times last night." 

Rene spoke in his slowest style, turning his eyes full 
on his mother. " She asked to be remembered to you," 
he added. 

Whatever Mrs. de Renegil felt, she certainly made not 
the least sign that would lead her son into thinking that 
she was remotely conscious of any evil 

" She was an excellent nurse, I must say that," she 
said, cheerfully. " I was always glad that your father 
left her the little remembrance." 

" Yes — she said it had been the greatest help in her 
house-furnishing. I am sorry to run away now, mamma 
— but don't sit up for me. I will tell John." 

" Quite right, dear. We understand first claims! I 
did invite Joan to meet you, but she seemed to have some 
excellent reason for preferring not to come." 

" The reason, mamma, that I wired her that I should 
go there." 

Rene had made up his mind distinctly what he in- 
tended to do. He remembered that Miriam had married 
the postmaster, a man he particularly disliked, and of 
whose inquisitive tendencies he must beware. If there 
were the faintest truth in the suspicion that had been 
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chasing through his brain like a fiery serpent, Johnson 
must receive no hint. 

Entering the post-office, he was relieved to find that 
Miriam was alone. 

She greeted him heartily as she served him with 
stamps, and, by way of introducing his subject, he told 
her that he had seen Mrs. Burton, and had found her 
most comfortably settled. 

"I'm very glad to hear it!" said Miriam. "She 
writes me every Christmas, and sends a present and all! 
Just along of Martha and me writing on them codicils 
for Master!" 

" Yes, she told me she owed you a great deal. Did 
you sign both of them?" 

" Yes — ^we put our names twice — ^that's the law, sir. 
But you'll know — you going to be a lawyer, so they 
say." 

Rene laughed. " Well, they ought to be grateful to 
you," and he gathered up his stamps. 

" And, begging your pardon, sir, and when's the wed- 
ding? " 

" Miss Bridget's? Oh, some time in August." 

" Oh, no, sir — but yours and Miss Joan's? That's 
the wedding that all Langbarrow is waiting for! " 

" All in good time! " he said, pleasantly. " You will 
be quite certain of an invitation when the day does come, 
so make your mind easy." 

He remounted his horse, astonished a small boy, who 
had been holding it, with a shilling, and rode straight 
into Dudness again. 

It was, he knew, past office hours, so he went on to 
Mr. Dunstan's private house. 

On that early June evening Rene rode hard, with his 
lips set, and his eyes exceedingly bright — ^yet he nodded 
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genially to the children who joyfully welcomed him with 
a touch of the cap. 

Mr. Dunstan was at home, and able to see him. 

"Why, Rene!" he said, with the familiarity of one 
who had known him from childhood. " Late for busi- 
ness — ^but what can I do for you?" 

" I hardly know, Mr. Dunstan — ^probably nothing to- 
night. I just want to tell you a story, and ask you one 
question." 

Something in his visitor's manner awakened the pro- 
fessional side of the man instantly. He noticed that his 
client was certainly excited, in spite of his suppressed 
manner. He appeared to him overwrought. It was his 
business to listen. 

" It is very short, and I will tell it shortly." 

The lawyer nodded gravely. 

Rene leaned forward with one elbow on the table, and 
struck right into the heart of his subject. 

"The night my father died, he had something he 
wanted to say to me. Boy as I was, I knew it by the 
look in his eyes, and by the voiceless movement of his 
lips. I reached over the bed to hear — I put my ear to his 
lips. But I heard nothing. I was, in fact, forcibly com- 
manded from the room. That is the first part of the 
story." 

Again the lawyer bowed. 

" After my father's funeral I was miserable and rest- 
less. I could not sleep at nights. I read for hours, or 
only fell asleep to dream. One night I walked in my 
sleep. At least, I suppose I did, for I remember I found 
myself in my mother's private sitting-room. I awakened 
suddenly in a nightmare, trying to hear what my father 
had to tell me. She was burning old letters — spiles and 
piles of them. I remember sitting in the chair in my 
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night-shirt, listening to the crackle, and feeling the hot 
glow on my bare feet. 

"There was a paper l)ring on the fender stool. I 
stooped to pick it up. I might not have remembered if 
it had not been that she snatched it from me, and glared 
at me, and thrust the paper into her pocket. I half won- 
dered at the time, but I often fell foul of her somehow. 
So I forgot all about it That is the second part of the 
story." 

There was an intensity of interest in the lawyer's 
manner which made him fold and refold his fingers in 
spasmodic clutches. 

" Yesterday, at Cambridge, I happened to meet my 
father's nurse, one of those who received a legacy. She 
told me incidentally that she and the other nurse sent 
Christmas presents regularly to the two witnesses who 
signed the two codicils." There was a sharp unpro- 
fessional start from the lawyer. 

" I suggested that both legacies formed part of the 
one codicil. She contradicted me explicitly. This after- 
noon I have been to Mrs. Johnson, one of the witnesses, 
and find the nurse's story accurate. There were, in fact, 
two codicils witnessed that night. That is the end of the 
story, Mr. Dunstan." 

There was quiet in the room, broken at last by the 
lawyer, who pushed his chair back from the table. 

"And the question?" he asked, abruptly. 

" You would consider that such a story might involve 
serious consequence?" 

" Certainly— certainly." 

" That is all I wanted to know to-night. You will 
consider the matter absolutely confidential until you hear 
from me — ^until I am prepared to take action. I am now 
going over to Thorpel Syke. Good night! " 
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When Mr. Dunstan was left alone, he marched up and 
down the room in the strongest agitation. 

" What a fool the woman was — ^what a fool! And as 
for you, John Dunstan! " Words seemed to fail him in 
expressing what he thought of himself. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

In spite of Rene's merry sallies and eager conversa- 
tion over the supper-table, there was something in his 
manner which filled Lady de Renegil with vague alarm. 
Several times she noticed him lapse into absent-minded- 
ness, out of which he raised himself with a start, and the 
paleness of his face was ghastly. 

It was not long, however, before he gave her a touch 
of his confidence. 

" Aunt Maud, I have heard something that makes me 
think I am in for an uncomfortable time, and I seem to 
want a good long talk to Joan. You won't mind if we 
keep you up beyond the orthodox hour? " 

" As long as ever you like, dear! I am glad you tell 
Joan all your troubles. Never keep them to yourself. 
It only makes the grief greater afterward." 

Rene looked at his aunt thoughtfully. He had won- 
dered sometimes how much she knew or felt of the 
troubles her husband had brought down upon himself 
and his family. Sir Alan's doings were part of an old 
story now, and it was astonishing how Mr. Dunstan had 
managed to pull things round — still it had puzzled him 
sometimes how his aunt could live her life so uncon- 
scious of wrong or grievance. 

But when at last alone with Joan, sitting by the win- 
dow in the half-twilight, all his forced reserve collapsed, 
and she was amazed at the passion that .fought for ex- 
pression on his face. 
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" Out with it, dear/* she said, simply. " Is it any- 
thing real? " 

" Listen! " and he told his tale vehemently, and with 
a hardness running through the direct cogent words that 
made her tremble. 

In all her bitter thoughts about Aunt Louisa, Joan 
had never dreamed of anything like this. Yet her first 
idea was to shield Rene from the misery involved, not 
to fight for herself and family. 

" Rene, darling! " and she put her arms round his 
neck, and kissed him passionately. " Couldn't we some- 
how " — ^and she nerved herself to give expression to her 
first wild thought — " couldn't we let it all pass ? " 

Poor Joan! The question roused all the lion in him, 
and he leaped to his feet and flung her from him. 

"Let it pass? Oh, Joan!" 

The anguish in his voice was appalling, and again she 
trembled. 

"You don't understand! You can't understand all 
that this means to me!" He spoke roughly in his 
abandonment. " She has deceived a dying man — ^my 
father — she has cheated Aunt Maud — ^and you — ^and a 
little unborn child!" 

" Yes, yes, I know! " said Joan, soothingly. 

" And it is I — I who am bound to expose her. And 
she shall be exposed! " 

He marched up and down the room until the old floor 
shook. 

" Yes — ^nothing shall prevent me doing my duty! 
The truth shall be known — she shall be confronted with 
her own sin!" 

The hard tone in his voice cut Joan to the heart. 
She could, she thought, bear anything rather than this 
revelation of Rene. And she tried again. 
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"Oh, don't, darling — I — we can bear anything, 
mother and I and Bobbie — ^rather than that you should 
feel like this. It is wrong, Rene! " 

" No— it is not wrong! You may all acquiesce in the 
evil — ^but does that affect my duty? Men have gone 
through worse duties than this. If the furnace is to 
be heated seven times for me — I must go through 
with it!" 

A rash simile, from which even ignorant Joan was 
able to make a point 

" But, Rene — in the furnace — ^the form of the fourth 
was like unto the Son of God! " she said, reverently. 

" The Son of God! " The young man bowed his head 
in his hands. " God is not in this thing! " 

" Then, if it's the devil — haven't you pluck to meet 
him on his own ground? " 

Rene groaned. 

" Oh, you can't understand! " 

But Joan was not so to be put off. She seated her- 
self on the arm of the chair to fight for this man. 

" I understand that this is a question of sin — ^wicked- 
ness, if you like. Something that touches us all — that 
we can not get away from. But you are in the wrong 
too. God would not be God unless He were with us 
even in the furnace of sin! " 

The girl's faith had leaped upward for the emergency. 
She did not know herself. 

But Rene was beyond argument. The foundation of 
his life had been swept from under him. The miserable 
horror of the inevitable exposure of his mother, the 
downfall to his pride to think that all these years they had 
been living on the property of others — ^it was all over- 
poweringly distressing. 

Walking up and down the room his eye fell on a 
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sketch of Joan's, an illustration for a current magazine. 
The sight drove him frantic. 

" And you have worked and toiled, and Aunt Maud 
has suffered, and Bobbie '* 

But Joan had had enough. 

" Now look here, Rene," she said, severely, " sit down 
and talk sensibly. Tell me a great deal more, please. 
I don't in the least properly understand. What on 
earth's the use of going on like this! It is absurd. Sit 
down!" 

But he still continued his rapid walk. 

" Sit down! " she reiterated. " You can't talk to me 
when you are walking about like that." 

The well-known turn of raillery had its effect, and 
with a great sigh he obeyed her. 

"That's better!" and she seated herself beside him. 
"Now then!" 

And she made him tell her more about it, and she 
Hstened as she had once listened to another painful story 
— once when she was a child. 

"And you jump to the conclusion that the codicil 
would contain what Uncle Simon talked about to Mr. 
Dunstan? " 

" Of course! " said Rene, fiercely. 

" And you feel that we have been cheated, and Bob- 
bie?" 

" Disgracefully cheated." 

" But you have so awfully little proof! Rene, dear, 
you must excuse me, but why bother? Couldn't it be set 
right without any fuss?" 

" Oh, why will you keep saying that? Don't you see 
that it is impossible for me — one of the people benefited 
by the fraud — to compound the felony? Why, we have 
no right even to be living at the Hall! " 
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Joan had been talking desperately against her sense 
of right, and after a pause she was compelled to say: 

" Poor old Rene! I believe you are right! And yet, 
don't be hard. I can't bear you to be hard. I think I 
may be able to forgive Aunt Louisa for the other, but 
never for making you hard! " 

He drew her to him. 

" The curious horror of the whole thing is, dear, that 
ever since I heard it I feel as if I had done it myself." 

She put her hand in his. 

" It seems to have stained my very soul, Joan." 

" You were always such a boy for tearing ahead into 
regions where I could never follow you — ^but, Rene! " 
He looked up at the quick change in her voice. " You 
must not mind my saying it — but what a real fool Aunt 
Louisa seems to have been. What an awful risk — ^and 
for what?" 

" Yes— that's the hideous part of it! " 

" I am sure I should have managed better myself. 
So that's why she wanted to give mother that money! " 

And so they talked on into the night, but in the 
open discussion with a person like Joan the nightmare 
vanished, and Rene felt considerably ashamed of his 
breakdown earlier in the evening. 

Yet, as he rose to go, he could not help saying, dis- 
mally: 

" This is the worst thing that has come into our lives 
yet." 

" It is! But we'll pull through; and mind you keep 
well behind the line where you might go! You know 
what I mean." 

^' I shall be bound to leave no stone unturned for full 
restitution." 

" But if the codicil is really destroyed — ^we can't do 
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anything. We can't have the two witnesses swearing 
against Aunt Louisa. I am sure there' will never be 
enough evidence to go upon, and we can't have a family 
scandal like that." 

" You quite forget Sir Bobbie! " 

Joan sighed. It seemed so hopeless to think that the 
best intentions in the world could not put the thing 
straight. 

"Anyway, there is one thing!" she said, stoutly. 
" Now we won't have the holiday spoiled. You are not 
to make aily disturbance until after Sunday — ^now you 
promise!" 

" Wouldn't it be best to get it over? " 

"Oh, no!" she pleaded. "Remember, it is Whit- 
sunday to-morrow." As she spoke the clock chimed 
midnight, and she dropped her voice. "R6ne, it is 
Whitsunday now! The coming of the Holy Ghost, you 
know!" 

He kissed her tenderly. 

" Very well. We will let it rest over Whitsunday." 

" That's right. We will have a quiet day to-morrow. 
If you and I could learn what is meant by the Holy 
Ghost we might be able to walk in the right way or find 
the right path." 

It was a new thing to Rene to hear Joan talking in 
this strain. It brought him to his senses. 

"Darling, forgive me! I am afraid I have been 
awfully selfish, and I have hurt you — hurt you more than 
I need!" 

" Oh, no! You may think I talk as if I did not care, 
but you know I am mad, too! So mad that I am afraid 
of myself. Madder than you can guess, with all my own 
side of the madness. Of course you don't mind my 
telling mother? " 
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" Of course not. She is one of the chief people 
injured." 

She went out with him to the stable. All the evening 
was scented with lilies, and hawthorn and syringa, and 
there was no moon. Only the high light of the sum- 
mer sky. 

"And remember," she called as he moved off, "a 
truce over to-morrow! " 

"It is the least I can do!" The bitterness was in 
his voice again, for he was very sore. 

" Rene! " she called, wamingly, and the appeal in her 
voice blinded him as he rode off. 

Joan turned quickly into the house, and met her 
mother in the porch. 

" Well, dearest, not an)i:hing very dreadful, I hope? " 

" Dreadful for Rene. But I will tell you." 

Joan told her story, minimizing the chief points as 
best occurred to her, wondering a little that her mother 
listened so silently. 

" It is pretty bad, don't you think. Darling? " 

"Very!" 

" And such a horrible surprise! But, mother, I don't 
believe you are surprised at all! " 

Lady de Renegil's face certainly expressed sorrow 
and distress, but not surprise. 

" I think, dearest, that somehow I have known it all 
the time." 

" Mother! " It was Joan's turn to wonder. 

" Yes, not definitely of course. I had no grounds for 
real suspicion, beyond a few words I once had with your 
uncle — ^and, perhaps, an indescribable manner your Aunt 
Louisa has always shown toward me. Yes — I am sure 
now that you have told me — that I knew it all along! " 

" Then, Darling— why ? " 
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" Partly because I had no shadow of real proof, and 
Mr. Dunstan never gave the least hint of thinking that 
anything was wrong; partly because your mother is a 
supremely laissez-faire kind of person; but chiefly, Joan, 
my sweet, because you are the dearest thing I have on 
earth — and you were going to marry her son." 

"Oh, mother, mother!" sobbed Joan, miserably, all 
her strength and control melting from her. " Isn't it 
awful! And even now, perhaps, if it weren't for Bobbie, 
you and I might have set it straight without '^ 

" I know. Bobbie is the difficulty. It is the thought 
that I was not doing rightly by Bobbie that has given 
me many unhappy qualms." 

"And you knew all the time?" Joan repeated, still 
overpowered with the wonder of it. 

"Yes— I think I knew!" 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

After a long, restless night, Rene walked up to 
the Scar before breakfast on Whit-Monday, for a breath 
of calm, refreshing air. 

A strange feeling of peace passed over him, as he 
looked into the distances. A numb sense of irrespon- 
sible blank possessed him. So soundless was the world, 
so intense the beauty, so vast the clear heavens around 
him in which those millions of invisible stars were 
nestling. 

Even the old questions of sin and its mystery ceased 
to grip, as he looked over the stainless landscape. 

And toward the miserable duty which he intended to 
fulfil that very morning his point of view had somewhat 
changed, since his grievous outbreak to Joan. 

He and she had driven round to the Cross House on 
the Sunday afternoon, with the unexpressed desire to 
get away from the shadow of the world, and the obscur- 
ity of their own bewildered thoughts. 

They had hardly, perhaps, intended to tell their story, 
yet they did tell it. In the presence of the white-haired 
man of God, this boy and girl were filled with a sense of 
their own unequalness to the task before them. It was 
possible that he might give them light. 

Roger Purcell had listened to the story as he had 
listened to many another; noticed how the sensitive 
pride of the narrator was wounded — ^felt the deep touch 
of the long, long sin revealed — ^and sighed deeply.. 
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Then he lifted his great kind eyes, and looked upon 
the young people. 

"CSiildren, children," he urged, gently, "and you 
would carry this burden yourselves?" 

And Rene and Joan had looked at each other and 
remained silent. 

" Is it, tell me — ^upon you that everything hangs? Is 
there no God in the case at all? " 

"You don't mean that this sin is God's will?" said 
Rene. 

"God forbid!" he burst forth, vehemently. "God 
forbid that any sin should be called God's will — ^as siq 
is called over and over again in this evil generation. But 
the circumstances caused by the sin may be God's will 
for you! Come, let us have a little reading of the 
Word!" 

And providing them with a couple of his worn Bibles, 
he had led them into the heights of Heaven — carried 
them, as it were, up on a high mountain, and shown them, 
as he saw it, the glory of the eternal inheritance — ^the 
Majesty of the King in His Beauty. 

And R6n6, walking the dewy turf of the Scar, remem- 
bered how entrancedly Joan had listened to the old man's 
picturesque insistence, as he filled them with belief in 
his belief of the immediate coming of the Lord. In vain 
Rene had struggled with his own preconceived views. 
As Roger Purcell talked, the thing was true. Christ 
might appear at any moment, to gather them all into the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb, as a step in the great prog- 
ress, when He should come in all His glory, with ten 
thousand of His saints to reign and subdue all things 
under His feet. 

And now it seemed to Rene, as he gazed down from 
the familiar height, upon the beauty of the world below 
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him, that it would be no such marvel if the Christ did 
appear indeed. A thrill of intense feeling passed through 
him as he realized that in spite of his battles and his 
doubts, this Christ would after all be no stranger-God to 
him. He seemed to have known Him all the journey 
through. 

" Yet here we are fighting and envying and quarrel- 
ing and cheating, and He coming! " he ejaculated, 
brought down to things terrestrial with a shock. 

And Mr. Purcell had been so seriously kind over the 
business matter. " Act rightly, my boy, and act at once. 
You must do the right and bear the pain. God never 
does for man what man can do for himself. Fools lay 
the burden of their self-willed blundering on God. They 
tumble along the first path they want to follow, and talk 
of the guidance of God! Blasphemy! No; we are men, 
my brother! and God knows it! Therefore, I say,' ask 
Him to give you strength to do your rightful work — and 
bear the pain. For there will be pain, my children," and 
he dropped his dictatorial tone. " And the Lord alone 
knows why. But drop the burden, the anxiety; drop the 
sense as if all depended upon you. Believe that Jehovah 
still lives! God, the Holy Ghost, is in the world to-day, 
whatever proud man may think, and you, dear children, 
can not live without Him! " 

And Rene and Joan had knelt together that night, 
and thrown the burden upon the Lord, and with the 
relief from the burden their eyes grew clearer to see. 

The countryside was very quiet, as Rene turned to 
go back to breakfast. It was Bank Holiday, and all who 
could had left the district early. 

All those, however, who were independent of public 
holidays stayed resolutely at home; and Mrs. de Renegil, 
eager for some sort of festivity, had arranged a picnic in 
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the woods for the afternoon, to which, among many 
others. Lady de Renegil, Joan and Sir Bobbie, and Fran- 
cis Purcell had been invited. 

On reaching home Rene found that Bobbie had 
turned up with a little love message from Joan, and an 
invitation to lunch. He read the note, half smiled, and 
put it into his breast pocket. 

Sir Bobbie was wild with the general holiday feeling, 
and discoursed with his aunt as to what she was going 
to do, and told her all about his latest joy, a light canoe 
which Joan had given him, with which he could ferry 
himself across the channel. 

" Dear me, Bobbie," said his aunt; " and you mean to 
tell me that your mother lets you go by yourself?" 

" Rather, Aunt Louisa! That's the whole point! " 

Bridget was silent and decidedly put out, because she 
had received no word as to whether or not Francis was 
to form one of the party. He had an engagement pend- 
ing with a prominent member of his department, and he 
had said he would let her know. 

It was too aggravating, and she let it be perceived by 
all that she took not the slightest interest in the picnic 
apart from Purcell's presence. 

" You may be quite sure," said Rene, " that he will 
come if he has not sent you word to the contrary." 

But Bridget was not so sure, and with a quick jealousy 
she felt that Francis had no right to let business arrange- 
ments come in between her and her pleasure. She had, 
indeed, rather surprised him by intimating this feeling 
the day before, but Francis had been quite good-natured- 
ly firm about it. 

Rene was not short of moral courage, and as soon as 
breakfast was over, he asked his mother if he might have 
a few words with her. 
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She agreed readily, and brought him to her morning- 
room. 

" Mamma," he began at once, " it is just that I want 
to understand about a matter which I hope you may be 
able to explain to me." 

" Yes." 

All his fierceness had fled, and he wanted to be very 
tender with her. 

" Did papa make two codicils or only one? " 

" You mean on that last night before he died? " 

" Yes." 

" Why he made one — ^but surely you knew that? " 

" It is very strange," he began, slowly. 

" How strange? Why, what are you driving at? " 

" Yes, so I understood, but " 

"Yes?" 

" Well, you know, mamma, at Cambridge I happened 
to meet Nurse Colville, and as she was talking " 

" My dear boy, don't stop like that! You make me 
nervous, and I have a great deal to get through this 
morning." 

" Well, mamma, she said that Miriam and Martha 
signed twice." 

Mrs. de Renegil looked puzzled for a moment, then 
her brow cleared. " And so I believe they did. I re- 
member perfectly." 

" But if there was only one codicil? " 

Mrs. de Renegil rose majestically. 

" I see! I see exactly, Rene, what is in your mind! 
Good heavens! " and she walked up and down the room. 
" So it has come to this! " 

Rene rose also. 

" I am only sorry " 

" I should think that sorry is a mild word to express 
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what you ought to feel ! My own son ! It would be well 
if you told me exactly what you have thought! That 
there were two codicUs! That I suppressed one, of 
course? Burned it, perhaps. She looked at him in fierce 
indignation. 

" If you did not — *' began Rene. 

" Ah, then you did think it? You and Joan together, 
no doubt! Joan, perhaps, with her practical mind ar- 
ranged this little conversation; or perhaps it was your 
Aunt Maud, to whom you pay far more attention than 
to your own mother! " 

Rene was growing angry. 

" I am here, mamma, because I think it is better that 
you and I should face this matter out together! " 

"And no doubt you have taken a lawyer's opinion 
first, and learned your lesson from Joan or Lady de 
Renegil, or perhaps even Sir Bobbie has had some- 
thing to say about it!" 

Rene's face flushed, and she saw it. 

" I should say, that in the face of the huge slander 
you have carefully set on foot, you could hardly expect 
me to waste my explanation on you. Perhaps it would 
be wiser if I reserved my defense! " 

She was cool again, and the smile played on her lips. 

" Oh, mamma, if you only knew what this has 
cost me!" 

" I know, Rene, that if you were any other than my 
own son, I should cast you from the house forever! But 
these extra perfect people with high ideals so often come 
to grief in little matters of mere right and wrong." 

But there was dogged persistence in Ren6 which ob- 
jected to be bluffed. He had expected that his mother 
might round on him, but he was determined that, having 
gone so far, he would see the thing through. 
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" Mamma, honestly, I have thought," and he blushed 
for her, and not for himself, " that in a moment of sud- 
den temptation — ^perhaps you did omit to produce the 
second codicil. If you will be good enough to let me 
have the explanation of the double signatures, I shall be 
deeply grateful." 

Even she could see that his suffering was real, and 
she changed her tone to one of easy indulgence. 

** Then take it — ^though you don't deserve it. Miriam 
and Martha did sign twice, as they would t^U you!" 
She shot a glance at him here. "Even I was agitated 
that night at your father's condition, and when I found 
that by mistake they had signed the rough copy we had 
made, I had to get them to sign the right one. I heard 
afterward that they thought they had signed for each of 
the legacies. It is never worth while explaining to that 
kind of people!" 

"And the rough copy?" said Rene. 

" I rather think I destroyed it. Is that a sin? I see 
now that I ought certainly to have kept it. If I had 
dreamed that any such question could arise, raised by 
my own son, I should certainly have done so! " 

She looked hard at him, but his head was bowed. 
Did he believe her? That was the whole question. 

But Rene's face was as white as paper. If this were 
true, what had he done? A revulsion of feeling broke 
over him. He was so infinitely glad to believe. 

Madness against himself was overpowering him, as 
he realized what a conclusion he had leaped to, and on 
such insufficient evidence. 

The necessity for apology was nothing compared with 
the contentment he felt in thus seeing his way out of an 
overwhelming position. For the moment, at any rate, 
he was glad to be at rest. 
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" I am not absolutely certain whether or not I ever 
destroyed the rough copy," she continued; " I will look 
through my papers with pleasure if it will satisfy your 
mind! I would not for the world have any uncertainty 
between us on this matter! " 

He rose. 

"Mamma, I can only beg your pardon. It is 
useless for me to pretend that I have not thought 
evil of you, for I have — ^to my infinite cost. But I 
am deeply relieved to hear what you have told 
me. 

" Oh, well, Rene," she said, magnanimously, " I can 
only hope that this will be a lesson to you, that's all. 
As for me, I am quite used to being misunderstood and 
misrepresented by my immediate relations; pray do not 
distress yourself on that head." 

" I can only repeat how very sorry I am, mamma," 
he said, seriously. Then he turned and kissed her, and 
left the room. 

Yet when he had gone, she trembled from head to 
foot, atid her eyes glistened as she rubbed the kiss from 
her cheek. 

" Poor Rene! " rose to her lips. Then a smile crept 
over her face. 

"But what a deliverance! And what a disappoint- 
ment for Thorpel Syke! " 

As to Rene, he returned to his own writing-room 
feeling extraordinarily perturbed. Greatly r lelieved he 
ought to be — ^yet if relieved, then surely he ought to 
have apologized far more. It was an awful thing he had 
done. He had thrown a damning suspicion at his own 
mother, and left her, merely remarking that he was sorry! 
And yet 

"I will believe her!" he said, energetically, as he 
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began to clear off some business correspondence, before 
setting off for Thorpel Syke. 

Presently the door opened. 

"Rene!" He looked up, surprised to see Bridget. 

" What time is high tide to-day? " 

" About half-past twelve. Why? " 

" Because," and she pressed her hands together nerv- 
ously^ " you know at breakfast I was worried about Fran- 
cis, and just now Bobbie begged me to let him take a 
message across. I said ' No,' at first, but he wanted to 
go— and I wanted the message taken so badly! " Her 
voice faltered. 

"And he has gone?" 

" Yes, just now," said the girl, shrinking from the 
look in his eyes. " Mamma heard us talking, and after- 
ward I asked her if she thought it would be all right. 
Oh, Rene, she laughed — ^you know how — she said it was 
best to leave the heir to Providence — ^and that is why — 
there isn't any danger, is there ? " 

He took out his watch, and leaped to his feet. 

" My God! How the time goes I " 

" Rene! " she cried, clinging to his arm. 

" Don't keep me! " and he flung her off. Then, re- 
lenting, he paused for an instant. 

"Forgive me, dear, I'll do my best! I shall be 
quicker than any one else. You might send any one 
whom you can find, in case we need a boat." 

He tore out of the house, and rushed for his 
bicycle. The tires were down. He pumped for life, 
and, mounting, dashed along in the direction of the 
sands. 

He left the Syke lane, taking a rough track down to 
the shore, leaving Thorpel Syke to his right. He forced 
his bicycle over the uneven turf, and gained the edge of 
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the deep channel that ran between him and the hard 
sand-bank. Thank God, the tide was only coming into 
view far to his right He could see the light sparkle of 
the head in the distance. 

He could also see the little canoe tied to a strong 
stake on the other side of the channel, and, about a third 
of the way across, Bobbie joyously chasing sea-gulls on 
the sands. 

"Coo-ee!" he called, and the child turned. He 
waved to him madly to return, but Bobbie only laughed 
a gay little laugh, and the shrill treble came back over 
the quiet sands: 

"Allri-ight!" 

Rene was in despair. The white head would run 
faster and faster as the estuary narrowed. There was not 
an instant to lose. 

The child was running on toward a second smaller 
channel, not more than a foot deep, and Rene saw him 
stoop to take off his shoes and stockings. 

"The tide! the tide!" yelled Rene. 

He saw the boy look round, and then toward the 
south, and stand irresolute. 

" Back! Back! " There was still abundant time if he 
would only turn, for once on the hard sand-bank he would 
be safe, for Rene could run round to Thorpel Syke and 
get out the boat. And then Rene saw something which 
made him throw off his thick shoes and plunge as he 
was into the channel at his feet. 

As he swam across, he heard an agonizing shriek 
from Bobbie. The child was caught in one of the quick- 
sands which lurk round the edges of the channel. 

Ren6 was very soon on the hard sand-bank, then over 
a watery stretch. How long the distance seemed, and 
how the sunlit pools splashed up into his face. 
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The tide was bearing along with quiet intention. He 
looked again and again toward his right. 

"Fm so sorry — so sorry!** wailed Bobbie, as he 
reached him. " I can't get out! " and he struggled help- 
lessly with his captive legs. 

"Keep still!" said his cousin, coolly. "Keep still! 
Don't struggle! I'll make it all right" 

And Rene knew as he spoke that it was his life for 
the boy's. 

"God give me pluck!" he breathed, and winced, 
thinking of Joan. 

The sands were so quiet and empty. No one seemed 
to have seen them at all. 

Nearing the boy, he walked carefully over the rocking 
surface of the sandy crust. 

" Your coat, Bobbie! Can you manage — ^that's right! " 
He laid his own coat and the child's down on the 
sand, so that they might give him some sort of lever- 
age. 

" Now, Bobbie, give me your hands! That's better. 
Steady— Now pull!" 

The more he pulled, the lower the child sank. 

" I'm going down! " he screamed. 

"Steady! It's all right! Be a brave boy. You may 
sink lower yet!" 

Again he pulled and strained, and down, down went 
Bobbie, until the soft gripping sand was nearly up to his 
armpits. 

" Courage, old boy! Don't give up. You are doing 
splendidly! That's better! Don't drop your arms." 

"The tide! " sobbed Bobbie, as the cool foam rolled 
past and gurgled round them and splashed up into his 
face. Then it passed onward over the yellow sands, and 
Bobbie was up to his neck. 
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" Now then! Your hands on my shoulders, and when 
I count three, pull!" 

As Rene counted the first two counts, he stooped 
and secured Bobbie under the arms. 

"Three!" and with herculean efforts he slowly 
dragged him up from the clinging mass, and tossed him 
upon the opaque water. And with the effort, Rene 
knew that he himself was sunk beyond relief. 

"You can float, Bobbie! Float and stick to me as 
long as ever you can, and afterward mind you don't 
struggle. Some one will see you. Keep floating — ^and 
show what a brave boy you can be! " 

"But you. Cousin Rene!" cried the child, clinging 
to him, and suddenly conscious of the danger. " What 
will you do? " 

"As God wills, old boy!" and as he spoke, the air 
rang with the sharp report of a gun, once, twice, and 
again and again. 

"If I don't see Joan again^ Sir Bobbie, dear, tell 
her '' 

And then a burst of rapture overspread Rene's face 
as he heard the well-known voice shouting from the 
shore. It seemed but a moment, and she was racing 
across the sand-bank. 

"It's Joan!" screamed Bobbie. "Joan will save 
us!" 

Having crossed the sand-bank, Joan plunged into the 
tide. It was shallow, yet she knew she could swim faster 
than she could have walked. 

With a magnificent overhand stroke, she cut through 
the water that separated her from the struggling pair. 
How she pushed it and beat it and tore it from her — ^this 
rushing, surging water, warm with the morning's sun- 
shine and gallop over the sands. 
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" Quick! Hold on to me/' she gasped, as she gained 
them, "and puU!" 

Rene smiled into her eyes. 

" I can't, my sweet, I can't! " 

"You can! You can! " 

" I can't, indeed! Hold on to Bobbie, Joan. Don't 
let him go with the tide — hold him. I can't do an)i:hing 
more!" Rene was using his arms to keep himself up- 
right. 

" Good-by, Bobbie, darling. She'll save you! " 

" Oh, pull! " screamed Joan, as she clung to him, 
working with one arm to keep the rushing tide from 
bearing her from him. 

Suddenly she realized how shallow the water was, 
and she stood upright beside him, staggering against the 
force of the tide. 

" I'm on the sand. Hands on my shoulder! Quick! 
Lift! Pull! Oh, you can, you can!" 

The waters were deepening every moment, and were 
over his shoulders. 

"And drown her too!" He smiled at the thought. 

She saw the smile and knew what it meant. 

" Never mind! " she gasped, fiercely, madly tr3ring to 
overcome his will. 

"Rene, don't leave me! Take me too, then!" and 
she flung herself on him. 

In the instant he looked up at the smiling Scar, the 
blue sky, the dazzling sunlight, and felt her warm breath 
against his cheek. 

" So soon ! " The ground was loosening beneath him. 

"Kiss! Mine— ever and ever!" Then a welling 
surge sweeping around them, he dragged her down in 
his death struggle. 

Yet even in that last choking agony, he let her go, 
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and she came to the surface gasping — ^to find Bobbie 
floating down the tide. 

Torn asunder in her anguish, she made for the boy. 

"All right! All right!" she cried, soothingly. He 
was mad with terror. 

"You aren't drowned too!" he screamed. 

" No — ^no! " she cried, furiously. Then she lifted him 
upon her breast, and helped him to recover. But during 
the moments the tide swept them onward, and when 
she looked back, there was no track by which she might 
find her love. 

And yet, supporting Bobbie on one arm, she turned 
and struggled back against the current; and again and 
again Lady de Renegil was doing her best with the 
gun. 

" Bobbie, we must get back to Rene! " 

"Yes!'* 

" Lie on your back, shut your eyes, keep still, and I 
will push you. You are quite safe." 

" I'll try," and Bobbie obediently shut his eyes. 

She looked for a certain sycamore, by which she had 
steered her way out. Yet how approximate was the 
place when she thought she had found it. Rene might 
be below, a score of yards in either direction. 

" Don't leave me! " sobbed Bobbie. 

"No, I won't leave you!" Bobbie might lose his 
nerve and go under any time. Her duty was intolerably 
clear. " No — I won't leave you." 

In another moment there were voices across the 
water. Joe and his wife Kit, whom Bridget had found 
at the Hall Farm, were dragging the heavy boat over the 
fast disappearing sand-bank, and very soon they were 
alongside of Joan and her exhausted little brother. 

" I thought," began Joe. 
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"Gone! Here, take Bobbie!" and she heaved him 
into the boat 

In a moment she was diving under the water. Vainly 
she stretched out her arms and peered through the dull, 
smarting water and crept along the sandy bottom. At 
the end of her breath she came up into the sunlight with 
empty arms. 

" Joan! " wailed Bobbie. 

" Miss Joan ! " cried Joe. He caught hold of her, and 
he and Kit dragged her unwillingly into the boat. 

" Quick, quick! Do you see an)rthing? " She stood 
upright in the rocking boat. " It was there, there! Let 
us go!" 

Joe looked helplessly at the vague watery waste. 

" Go on! " she stormed. 

" Steady, Miss Joan, or you'se have us all over." He 
spoke patiently, as to a worried child. "Ach, there's 
Mr. Purcell!" 

Francis, hearing the alarm signal, had pushed out 
from the other side, and was rapidly pulling toward them. 

"It was somewhere there! Just in a line with that 
tree and Thorpel Syke that he went down!" she cried. 

"Who?" 

"Rene!" 

"Ill throw out the anchor and dive!" said Purcell. 
"Take them home, Joe" — ^he spok^ with absolute au- 
thority — "and then come and bring " 

But the alarm shots had taken still further effect, for 
Jossie Bell was now putting out from the other shore, 
and Joe knew that he would bring all necessaries with 
him. 

"All right, sir." 

Joan groaned, but submitted. So Joe and Kit sent 
the boat gliding through the water with regular, steady 
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strokes, and the boat creaked, and the leaden water was 
all crinkled with silver light, and the sun warmed their 
dripping shoulders, and Joan sat staring with fixed eyes 
as she was dragged farther and farther from the fatal 
place. And thus Joan and Bobbie came home, and Maud 
de Renegil received them. 

With trembling fingers Joan redressed herself, and 
came down-stairs to find her mother standing over 
Bridget, who was weeping hysterically. 

" Oh! *' Joan stopped short. ** I want you, mother." 

Lady de Renegil came out and shut the door. 

" Darling, I am going out to watch — out there — ^and 
you — ^go up-stairs and pray — pray that they may find 
him. Darling. Don't let him go out to sea! " 

Lady de Renegil was about to remonstrate, but Joan 
cut her short. 

" I'm going to the rocks to watch — and you must 
pray — all the time until the tide goes down! " 

Maud let her go, and Joan seated herself on the Birth- 
day Rock to watch the swirling waters. Higher and 
higher the tide crept up the rocks at her feet. Far and 
near Joan's eyes darted, searching for Rene. 

She noted that other boats had put out, and that the 
few inhabitants left on that bright holiday were doing 
their best, and though the watchers increased along 
the shore, no one came near to the girl sitting on the 
rock. 

" Oh, Kit, ought I to let her? " 

" My lady, let her bide! He will never leave t' bay 
so long as she bides there! " The touch of superstition 
appealed to Maud de Renegil, and she returned up-stairs 
to pray. 

" It is woe to de Renegil o' Langbarrow Ha'," whis- 
pered Kit to Jane, the housemaid. " Poor, poor Master 
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Rene! T missis up yonder should ha' bided at Nether- 
beck!" 

At last the tide turned. Joan knew it by the uneasy 
change on its surface — ^the commotion, the hurrying of 
the currents and cross-currents, the long slanting ripples, 
the twisting and tangling of the waters. And she gazed 
on steadily as before. 

Presently she felt a warm, soft hand steal into hers. 
It was Bobbie's. He did not speak a word, but sat him- 
self down beside her, and rested his damp head against 
her shoulder. 

Suddenly Joan sprang up and sent forth a piercing 
shriek that rent her mother's heart as she heard it 
through the open window. 

" There! There! " cried she. But the boatmen had 
already seen what she had seen. 

Joan was staring in front of her when her mother 
came out upon the rock. 

" Now, dearest, you will come in. They will do the 
rest." 

"Yes — ^you can have me now!" 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Can't they bring him here, Dariing? " Joan had 
pleaded. 

" No, dear. It is better that they should take him 
straight home. Francis is in charge," her mother re- 
plied. 

" But he is mine, mother! " 

Lady de Renegil looked into the girl's face of anguish 
and understood. 

" I know, dearest. He is yours forever and ever. 
But let them take him home now." 

But before ever the boat with its burden reached the 
shore, Bridget had slipped from the house, seeking to 
get out of sight and sound of that which she could not 
bear to see or hear. So she turned down to the mosses, 
hoping to reach the main road without venturing along 
the Syke road. 

She fled as though a legion of devils was after her, 
away behind Wastell's farm, and direct toward the White 
Scar in front of her. 

She cared little where she went, so long as she could 
be alone. So she stumbled along through the deep ling, 
greatly impeded by her trailing summer gown. 

The gulls circled around her angrily as she went 
across their nesting ground. The peewits shrilled their 
piercing screams far above her, and a hen pheasant flew 
up from under her feet. Yet Bridget cared for nothing, 
saw nothing but acres of brown and greens, and felt 
nothing but a sense of hot desolation. 
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She was neither dressed nor shod for such a walk. 
She had had nothing to eat since breakfast. It was now 
long past noon, and the pitiless sun was sucking away 
her vitality, and presently she sank down upon a stump 
of willow. 

Then along the Syke lane to her left she noticed 
several forms moving onward with a regular steady 
tramp. It seemed to the excited girl that all the gulls 
and peewits with one accord broke forth into one deso- 
late funeral wail as Rene was borne home. 

She dared not look — she dared not listen. She closed 
her ears and her eyes, and found that she dared not 
commune with her own heart. 

Why was Rene dead? That was the fearful heart- 
sickening question. 

During those few minutes her whole life blazed before 
her in one long, fiery finger of accusation. 

Horrified as she was when her mother revealed her 
thoughts regarding the heir, she was madly conscious of 
having encouraged feelings that were the germs of the 
ghastly fungus which had come to fruition in her mother's 
soul. 

And Joan! She had always said that Rene should 
never marry Joan. She had loathed and hated the idea. 
Fate had taken her at her word. " He shall give thee 
thy heart's desire!" The soft tune and the beautiful 
words rang through and through her brain in devilish 
mockery. 

Bridget could not delude herself. She had gained 
triumphantly what she had longed for all her life. She 
had sought by every means in her power to spoil Joan's 
" game," as she had always called it, and now she had 
Francis, and Joan — she groaned aloud at a thought that 
would press itself upon her. " Had she Francis? " 
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She looked up. The group had gained the high road; 
they would soon be turning along by the Scar to the 
Hall. 

Seeing a cart track some acres in front of her, she 
rose and struck direct across the mossy land. The 
ground grew softer as she advanced, and now and again 
she felt the cool water through her shoes. But what did 
it matter? On she persevered, now stepping on a tus- 
sock of grass, now going down into the oozy bog. 

Once she sank to her knees, but struggled up by 
means of an overhanging willow bough. She had no 
idea what a dangerous thing she was doing in taking 
a direct line in utter ignorance over the treacherous bog, 
so riddled with " water holes," out of which in bygone 
times the peats had been cut. She went recklessly for- 
ward, glad to feel the cool spongy ground, feverishly 
exhausted with excitement, and the sun beating on her 
head. 

Perhaps Fate was kinder than she deserved. With 
an exclamation of pain, she caught her foot in a hole, 
and fell forward into the soft ground. She struggled up, 
saw her danger, but realizing that she had twisted her 
ankle, she sat back with a moan. 

Slowly she dragged herself under the twinkling shade 
of a birch, and leaned against the trunk. 

Sitting there in her pain, she vividly realized all that 
. would be happening at the Hall, and her misery reached 
its climax. 

The quivering air hummed and buzzed monotonously 
— ^the birds quieted down. She watched the green 
shadows as they danced round her — she shut her eyes, 
aching with weeping, and fell gradually into an ex- 
hausted sleep. 

Some time later, Purcell might have been seen plung- 
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ing actively through the ling, springing from tuft to tuft 
of grass, looking round him on every side and calling 
continually. 

Receiving no answer, all sorts of grim forebodings 
forced themselves upon him, and he was immediately 
relieved when at last he caught sight of a patch of blue 
which surely the mosses had never grown. 

He called again, but receiving no answer, he walked 
forward, to find her heavily asleep. Instantly he noticed 
the weary tear-stained face, and his heart was full of 
warm solicitude. 

Gently he awakened her, and she opened her eyes, 
staring. 

"You!" she ejaculated, shrinking from him. 

" Yes, dearest. You have been sleeping. It is get- 
ting late. Your aunt sent this," and he offered her a 
draft of wine. ^ 

" Oh, why are you here? " 

" Drink first, dearest, and when you feel better I will 
take you home." 

She looked at him half dazed, for the sun was slant- 
ing his low rays into her face. 

" Come, dear." 

" Oh, Francis! " She clung to him passionately — des- 
perately, as for a last embrace. Then she pushed him 
violently from her. 

" Oh, go— don't touch me! If you knew! " 

" Come, dear. Drink this, as I tell you." 

She gave in to his strength. " For one happy mo- 
ment," she thought, bitterly. 

She took the wine obediently, resting herself peace- 
fully in the strong anesthetic of the man's mere pres- 
ence. 

"Now, dear — shall we go?" 
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" Oh, don't move! " she said, quickly. She could not 
bear to break the spell. 

" But we can not stay here all night, child," he argued, 
patiently. " It is growing damp — ^very damp down here. 
Be reasonable, darling. I must get you home some- 
how." 

" Sit down, Francis. It is the last thing I shall ever 
ask you to do! " 

A troubled expression crossed his face. But still he 
thought she was only excited. 

" Sit down. I am better, I am quite myself. If you 
do not let me speak now, I shall go away and kill my- 
self." 

He sat down quietly, and would have taken her hand 
in his, but she refused it. 

"No— don't touch me!" 

" Have I hurt you in any way, darling? " 

" You hurt me! " she laughed hardly. " No! Fran- 
cis — it was I who killed Rene." 

He looked at her solemnly, thinking that at last he 
understood. 

" I heard, darling, that you let Bobbie take the mes- 
sage. It is a grievous trouble for us." 

"Us?" 

"Of course, what touches you, touches me. We 
share the blame together." 

" But I don't mean that! " she said, fiercely. " Though 
that was all in a piece with the real me. Listen! Ever 
since I can remember I have hated Joan. I tried to kill 
her when she was a baby — ^that scar on her forehead 
was made by me! " He flushed, and she saw it. " Oh, 
yes, I lied to you about it! I have hated her, and slan- 
dered her, and scorned her — ^and I have willed with all 
the will of my being that she should never marry Rene! " 
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She saw that she had moved him, and that he was 
struggling to prevent the rude shattering of his ideal. 

" But, my darling — ^what reason could have possessed 
you for " 

" No reason! Oh, you can not understand the agony 
of envy that torments such a nature as mine! You are 
good — ^you can not understand! And * He has given me 
my heart's desire'!" she cried, wildly. Yet her eyes 
were dry, and only the spots burning high on her cheeks 
told of the inward excitement. 

Still he put down much of what she said to over- 
fatigue. Yet the tone staggered him. Something in all 
this was making him understand words he had heard 
pouring forth from Mrs. de Renegil's lips earlier in the 
afternoon. He did not reply immediately, but watched 
a light shadow pass with dignified movement across the 
White Scar. 

" But there is something more." Her tone was quiet, 
and it unnerved him more than the other. 

" I am an arch-deceiver. I have deceived you from 
the beginning. I am not what you think me. You think 
I am good — ^as good as I am beautiful!" she laughed. 
" I tell you, I don't understand your thoughts, your as- 
pirations. Your God is an empty name to me. I under- 
stand the Devil — ^but not God. Now go! " 

" You mean that you have made a mistake? " he 
said, hoarsely. " That you never loved me at all — ^not 
once?" 

"Love you!" She turned to him for once uncon- 
scious of her loveliness, disordered though it was. 
" I deceived you because I loved you! The best and the 
worst of me loved you; but there is a great gulf fixed 
between us. A gulf fixed by me — ^by what I am! Oh, 
fool that I was to think I could ever span it." 
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" Oh, what have you done! " he moaned. 

" Done! I have been two women struggling for vic- 
tory — and the wrong one has won — as might have been 
foreseen. That is all, and I wish I had never been bom! 
You — ^such a man as you — can not understand a madly 
jealous woman like me. How should you? I have hated 
Joan all my life — ^because she robbed me of Rene, and I 
hate her now — ^now worse than ever. Oh, there is no 
redemption!" 

" Oh, why do you say these things? If I love you, 
and you only, you can never take yourself from me! " he 
cried, passionately. 

"You have never loved me! Never! You have 
never known me. You have loved an image of flesh — 
rotten through and through! You, the soul of truth and 
honor, to love me!" and she laughed her low, musical 
laugh. " I am not the woman you love. That woman 
has never been born! " 

White as death he rose from beside her. 

" That will do for the present," he said, slowly. " I 
will take you home now." 

She looked up swiftly, yet could read nothing from 
his serious gaze. 

He took both her hands, and obediently she rose, 
thrilled through and through with his mere touch. He 
looked at her calmly, and stooping, kissed her on the 
cheek in a solemn, detached fashion. 

" Oh, don't! " and she burst into a passion of tears. 

" I am glad that you have told me all this. It was 
better that I should know. It has shocked me — I don't 
deny it, Bridget " 

"Yes?" she panted. 

Still he stood silently regarding her. The blow was 
terrific. The whole of his nature rose up to combat his 
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great love, and she, standing powerless in his grasp, 
would have gladly died at his feet to keep him stilL 

The agony of suspense became intolerable. 

" What are you going to do? " she breathed. 

" In the future — I hardly know. At the moment — 
I can only feel, Bridget, that you are my affianced wife." 

She was awed by his tone; she dared not utter a 
syllable. 

" Now we will go back," he said, simply, dropping 
her hands. 

Instantly he noticed that she stumbled. 

" Is there an}rthing wrong? " he inquired. 

" I twisted my ankle — but it is nothing." 

" I am extremely sorry. Lean on me." 

" I can manage," she faltered. 

" Lean on me," he repeated, gravely, and he placed 
her hand on his arm. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

Lady de Renegil knocked at the door. 

" Joan, dearest, there is Mr. Purcell down-stairs." 

She opened her door. " There is no need for you to 
see him, dear. Just as you like. He will quite under- 
stand." 

" I will come, mother, in a few minutes." 

Joan had been sitting down beside a drawer of letters, 
Rene's letters from school and college. She had meant 
to amuse him with some of them that very day — ^had, in 
fact, been picking them through, when she happened to 
look out over the tide, and calling her mother, had half 
stripped herself and dashed to the rescue. So the letters 
were lying where she had left them, and now she hardly 
dared glance at the varied handwriting, as she buried 
them in the drawer again. 

" Good-by for the present, Rene, beloved! " and she 
kissed a schoolboy letter left to the last, and stuffed it 
in among the rest. 

Mr. Purcell met her with outstretched hands, and 
then to Joan's utter consternation, he broke into tears. 

" Come," she said, in a dull, sorrow-stricken voice, 
and she led him to a seat. " Oh, thank you — ^you loved 
him too!" 

Her own control gave way, and the young girl and 
the old man wept together, and Lady de Renegil left 
them alone. 

" Mr. Purcell," she said at length in a low, intense 
voice, " where is Rene ? " 
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" With Christ, dear child. Which is ' very far bet- 
ter.' " 

" Oh, no, no! " she returned, piteously. 

" My dear, the Lord's ways are higher than our ways. 
What His glorious purpose in this is, who can fathom? 
The Lord had need of him." 

Joan was silent. There seemed nothing to say. 

"And you, child," the old man continued, gently, 
" He would prepare you as a cut gem for His crown." 

" But you see," and she grasped his arm, " I don't 
want to be a cut gem — I want Rene! " 

Mr. Purcell looked at her, and his eyes again slowly 
filled. 

" The Lord knows that also! Even our Lord was in- 
dignant with Death as He stood beside the grave. Yet 
you would not keep your Rene back from His mighty 
* Come up higher '? " 

"I don't know!" she faltered, miserably. The 
thought that Rene was far away in some distant region 
strangled her. 

" Is he happy? " at last she said, as if indeed her 
hearer were the final appeal. 

" Yes, yes, child," he said, soothingly, not under- 
standing the drift of the question. 

" No — no! " she wailed. " Happy without me! " and 
she broke down afresh. 

"And perhaps we shall not even know each other 
again! " 

She drew in her breath, as if her very life depended 
on his answer to her half-query. 

But now a tender illuminating smile rose on Roger 
Purcell's face. 

" Child, the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
which are alive an4 remain, shall be caught up together 
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with them in the clouds. Together — ^together," he re- 
peated, emphatically. " Do you think that we shall not 
know them when we are together?" 

The time came when Joan drew full comfort from the 
great words, but that time was not yet. Still the deep 
heart sympathy of her hearer lifted a comer of the cloud 
— ^his belief in the nearness and the reality of the invis- 
ible world seemed to draw her closer to Rene. 

"You remember that picture?" she asked, abruptly. 

" Yes, my dear." 

" The Guardian Angel could not stop the cloud! Do 
you know," she burst forth, almost choking with sobs, 
" I knew I should never marry Rene! All my life it has 
seemed to me that some people, or some things, were 
fighting against it! And the evil has won, Mr. Purcell — 
won all along the line. If I let myself go, I could hate 
—hate " 

He laid his hand on her knee. 

"Nay, child; the evil never really wins. The Lord 
had need of your Rene. That is the reason he has gone 
for this little while. There is no other reason. Think 
of that dear lad Rene being needed by the Lord Al- 
mighty! " Mr. Purcell seemed almost to have forgotten 
her. 

"But He couldn't need him as I do!" Again she 
wept helplessly. 

Then a thought struck her. 

"The business yesterday — ^you remember?" 

" Yes." 

" It is all over now. Nothing matters any more. 
I am rich — Bobbie is rich ; the Hall comes back to Bob- 
bie now — ^because — ^because Rene is dead! Aunt Lou- 
isa — oh, Mr. Purcell, you don't think the Devil killed 
Rene to spare Aunt Louisa? " 
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He looked at her gravely. 

" No, I do not. Child, the Lord had need of him. 
Of you here, of him there. All are needed, here or 
there! 

Some from earth, from glory some, 
Severed only ' till He come.' 

Let us have a word of prayer." 

Then he knelt and prayed with her — such a prayer 
as quelled the storm in her breast, and lifted her nearer 
the light — nearer Ren6. And she blessed the old man 
in her heart. 

As he wished her good-by he said, earnestly: 

" Child, when the right time comes, you will not for- 
get to come over and see us. My wife would miss your 
cheer. You have worked your way into our hearts as 
he has. We must not lose you both." 

"Yes — I will come," she said, "scmie time." 

" What a dark mystery! " said Lady de Renegil, giv- 
ing him both her hands at parting. 

** There are no dark mysteries with the Lord. His 
mysteries are bright as the light of God: they blind our 
poor earth-bound eyes. That is why we can not see! " 

But as Joan slipped away to her own room, peace was 
not yet. She looked from the window. The sands were 
bright and clean again, and a gentle breeze was stirring 
the clematis round her open lattice — the clematis that 
Rene had planted on a birthday five years ago. Pres- 
ently she noticed Bridget leaning on Francis Purcell's 
arm. 

** Itiey are happy! " she thought, bitterly. ** Bridget 
has conquered after all! " 

So she stayed where she was, sitting by the window, 
grappling with a dull sense of the unnecessariness, the 
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cruelty of it all. She felt choked with the grief that had 
slowly spread itself over her life to this extreme agony 
point. 

She was so absorbed that she never heard a gentle 
knock at the door, and when she looked round at a 
slight sound, she saw her cousin Bridget standing in the 
room. She grew cold as an icicle at the sight. 

" You — ^you are satisfied at last, I suppose! " 

Out the words came of themselves. 

Bridget came forward, slightly limping. 

" You have hurt yourself," said Joan, in a matter-of- 
fact voice. " Why do you come up here? " 

" I don't know," said the other, as she leaned against 
Joan's writing-table. 

"You and Aunt Louisa have beaten!" said Joan, 
quietly. " I think, Bridget, that you might leave me 
alone at last." 

Bridget stood mechanically looking at the writing- 
table, and became conscious of an array of photographs 
of Rene — Rene as a boy, Rene with his gun, Rene with 
a cricket-bat, Rene in his undergraduate's gown — ama- 
teur attempts of Rene and Joan together, with the laugh- 
ter quivering on their faces. 

She stooped toward one, and put out her hand. 

" Don't touch my things! " said Joan, stiffly. What 
did the g^rl mean by this abominable intrusion? 

Bridget drew her hand back sharply, and then stared 
at her cousin. 

"Why don't you go down to your Francis!" Joan 
said at last, bitterly. 

" I haTC no Francis." 

** He is down-stairs — ^I can hear his voice! " 

" Yes — ^Joan, I hate yoa. How I hate you I '* 

" I know." 
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" I could kill you as you sit there! " 

" Oh, I wish you would! " 

" Do you know why I hate you? " 

" I don't care to know in the very least Do go! ** 

"I hate you because you have never been cursed 
with my temperament. Because, when I have been 
writhing in anger, and malice, and miserable jealousy, 
you have laughed and taken the world as you found it. 
Because, when I hurt you — oh, yes, I know I can hurt 
you — ^your kind-hearted forgetfulness has healed your 
own wound times without number '* 

Joan turned her head away — ^hardly taking in what 
the g^rl was saying. The intrusion was irritating her 
beyond endurance. 

" And so long as I hate you — as I do hate you — I will 
never marry Francis! His life shall never be cursed 
with mine! Listen, Joan — I swear it!" She seized a 
little Testament from the table, and kissed it over and 
over. Then she sat down on a low seat and stared 
vacantly. 

Yet the other would not open her lips, and the 
silence grew oppressive. 

"Do go!" said Joan, at last. "Why do you sit 
there? You may be satisfied that you have done your 
worst at last! Neither you nor Aunt Louisa can ever 
hurt me any more! " and the g^rl in the window raised 
her head with a sort of triumph. 

" Oh, Joan, have you no pity?" 

" Have you ever in your life pitied me? You don't 
pity me now — ^not that I could endure your pity! You 
are only thinking of yourself! Go away — ^and marry! " 

" How can I marry him till I am clean? " She rose 
and came over to Joan's side. 

A slight noise in the garden path made them look out. 
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Purcell was below, speaking to Lady de Renegil. 
He went out by the gate, and they saw him half turn 
and raise his hat. Then he walked rapidly over the turf 
toward the boat l)dng in the channel. 

"Joan, hold me! Keep me back! Don't let me 
call!" and Bridget clung to her desperately. "Oh, I 
love him — ^love him — and — ^stop me! Don't let me!" 
Yet all the time she struggled to push Joan from the 
window. 

Joan threw her back, and closed the lattice. 

" Is that what you want?" she asked, coldly. 

"See, see — ^he is going! Going forever! Just let 
me say good-by! I would rather say good-by! " and she 
fumbled tremblingly at the window fastening. But Joan 
put out her hand. 

" I don't understand you, Bridget, but evidently you 
are not yourself. We had better go down-stairs." 

" No, Joan, you shall hear me! What is your sorrow 
to mine? You were with him to the end — you were last 
in his thoughts — ^you and he never had any misunder- 
standing — you and he are one forever and ever! You 
have nothing to regret — ^nothing that pierces right into 
your soul. You are not bound to cut yourself from 
Rene as though you were a foul disease. You believe 
in the Life Everlasting — ^you and Rene know God — ^you 
and he are still together! I and my Love — I and 
Francis arc separated as Heaven is separated from 
Hell. It is you — ^you who have won — and I loathe 
you!" 

Joan stood back and watched her cousin as she gazed 
across the sands. 

Bridget saw Purcell get into the boat, ferry himself 
across, tie the boat to the stake. Would he turn again? 
or g^vc one look? No — ^he went striding on into the 
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evening mist, and Joan, slipping away, left Bridget there 
looking after him. 

Bat a Uttle later, when Lady de Renegil had seen 
Bridget safely off in the dog-cart, Joan met her. 

" Darling, what did she mean by it all? Not that I 
seem to card" 

" Don't be hard, dearest." The very words she her- 
self had used to Rene when the pain touched him. 
" Bridget will have a long valley of despair to pass 
through ere she finds the joy of life. It is not for us 
to add to her distress." 

" I know — I know! And she is Rene's sister 1 Oh, 
mother, you are good, and I — I am only miserable. I 
can't rise beyond the intolerable pain tonight." 

"No — ^no, my precious! But I have just seen a 
strong man in his agony — and — vitiU dear, don't be 
hard." 

" She has lost him forever? " 

" Forever is a long word. But she has struck at the 
very foundation of his being. Yet Love is strong " 

"But Death is stronger!" interposed Joan. 

" No — ^no! " cried her mother, with a sudden passion. 

Joan looked into her mother's pale face of sorrow, and 
remembered. 

" Oh, mother — ^we needed them all the long journey 
through!" 

"I know, I know!" 

" The Spring is all dead— dead without Rene! Tell 
me, Darling, what must I do?" 

" The crowning of Summer comes by the death of 
Spring. His Spring is full Summer to-day, dearest." 

"But for me now!" 

" Ah — ^now! Kiss me, Joan! " 

The girl, worn out with her own emotion, flung her 
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aims round her mother^s neck and broke into such a 
passion of grief that when Bobbie entered the room a 
few minutes later, he stood back awestruck. 

"What is it, Bobbie?" asked his mother. 

" Only — only the chickens, and I didn't like " 

Joan rose, wiped her eyes, and smiled at the child. 

"Poor chickens! We had forgotten the chickens. 
Come, Bobbie!" 



(1) 



THE END 
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AN ENGLISH ROMANCE OF TaDAY* 



Genevra. 

By Charles Marriott. i2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

" Hie book is a study of the clash which comes when two artistic 
temperaments fall in love with each other. Genevra JosUa is the jproduct 
of yeoman ancestry ; she has been bom and bred close to the sou. Yet 
bv mstinct she is a poet. Knowing little of life, she poun out in verse 
all the emotional longings that are the product of her dreams. Real 
life to her means the sordid interests of the dairy, the kitchen, the daily 
contact with her plodding, unsuccessful brother, her vulgar, frivolous 
sister-in-law. But one day her brother takes a lodger; an artist has 
come into the neighborhood to find subjects for his pencil in the quiet 
beauty of their woods and farmlands. 

*' Leonard Morris is a heavy-browed, buH-necked man, who throws 
into his art all the vitality, the physical passion that in another man 
would find a more normal outlet. When woiked up to an artistic 
frenzy he is unapproachable, and woe to the man or woman who inter- 
fens with him. Between dds man and his work Genevra unintention- 
ally comes. H« has never before looked upon women, but he cannot 
banish her face from before his canvas. Another man would have 
known that he was in love, and would have been glad. To Morris the 
situation is simply distressing ; he cannot paint, ne cannot think, he 
knows only that he must win Genevra in order to recover his former 
freedom. Genevra loves him, but she is not free ; her hand is pledged 
to another man as part of a bargain to clear an encumbrance on the 
old family property. And in consequence there intervenes a delay 
which brings about some important revelations regarding the tempera- 
ments of these two strange lovers and their fitness for each other. A 
strong story, fearlessly developed." — New York Globe, 

"One of those occasional studies done in russet that make more 
brilliant ones seem almost tawdry. The ripening of a woman's genius 
in the sun of love and the shade of sorrow.*^ 

— Philadelphia Booklovers Magazine, 

^*The bo(^ contains real people who say and do interesting thin]^" 

— Boston Adverttser. 
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A NOVEL THAT IS ALL TRUE 

Bethany : A Story of the Old South. 

By Thomas E. Watson, author of "The Life 
and Times of Thomas Jefferson," etc. Illustrated. 
i2mo. Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 

** Few writers of the present daj have reached the deserved liten^ emi- 
nence and prominence that has been achieved by Thomas E. Watson, Presi- 
dential candidate of the People's Party, author of * The Life and Times of 
Thomas Jefferson ' and other important historical works. Mr. Watson is a 
student, historian, and biographer, as well as a finished orator. It comes in 
the nature of a pleasant surprise, therefore, to find that this brilliant author 
has turned his attention to fiction. Probably no writer of the present day 
brings just such broad knowledge, scholarly attainments, and intimate style 
into the composition of his books as does Mr. Watson. He is particular^ 

2ualified to bring to a successful termination any literary work he may attempt 
n * Bethany ' he teUs in his brilliant style of the old South as he imew it in 
his boyhood. This work is only in part fiction. Mr. Watson has succeeded 
admiraUy in pictarine the life of me people *of Georgia during the anti- 
slaverv controversy and the war itself. In doing this he has written a book 
that throbs with human emotions on every page and pulsates with strone» 
virile life in every sentence. Mr. Watson has written * Bethany * from the heart 
as well as from the head. With broad comprehension and unfailing accuracy 
he has drawn characters and depitibed incidents which deserve to be conidered 
as models of the people.** 

** The Hon. Thomas E. Watson of Georgia is a man of aaay nuts. 
Above aU he is stiU able to team, as those who will compare the sccona part 
of his * Stoiy of France* with the first may easily see. In < Bethany : A Stoiy 
of the Oki South.* he phmges into romance, it teems to us with oomplele suc- 
cess. The stoiy is told directly, clearly, in excellent English, and is as vivid a 
picture of a Soothem family during the war as anyone could wish for.** 

— AVw YorM Stm. 

** As a * true picture of the times and the people,' as of war and its horrors, 
the book will be welcomed by both North and South. Clear, simple, occa- 
sionally abrupt, the story is always subordinated to the historical facts that lie 
back of it. Yet it cannot t)e gainsaid that each ifiumines the oUier, aor tiat 
* Bethany* possesses distinct value as a just and genuine eoiAiflyution to. the 
literature of the present * Southern revivaL* **— CStertf^ R§urd^tnid. 

** The love-story of the young soldier and his faithful sweetheart is a per- 
fect idyll of old plantation life, and its sad ending fits p goperiy into die trai^sdy 
of that fearful war.**— .S/. Louis Globs-Democrat, 
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A FASCINATING NOVEL WITH A STRONG ENDING* 



The Misfit Crown. 

By Frances Davidge. i2mo. Ornamental 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This book tells of a girl who is almost morbidly ideal- 
istic, and of the three men who were in love with her. One 
she marries, one she loves, and the other loves her. A 
sense of duty leads to her marriage, but the beauty and 
purity of her love which she has the strength not to avow 
for the man who is not her husband, and that of the kindly 
C3mical man of the world for her, is beyond belief. To 
read the book is enough to restore one's belief in the good- 
ness of all things as Leonida, the heroine, restored that of 
John Ashburton, the kindly c)mic. 

** *The Misfit Crown' is a book to read. It is a strong stoiy, swift in 
morement, full of a vital, breathing interest, and deeply sane on a subject 
which many novelists in the gusts of emotion have dared to deal lightly with. 
There are humor and sadness in it, the tragic and the gay, a fund of keen wit, 
cynicism based on worldly wisdom— and in all fine feelmg. John Ashburton 
is a character that will linger long in the memory. He aon not yield place 
even to Leonida, who changed him from the scomr^ though good-natured man 
that he was, to the man who, on his deathbed, and ere he turned his face to the 
wall and went his way, whisp>ered to her — * But you— Leonida— have— made me 
credulous "— . Frances Davidge has written a novel that is not to be dasMd 
with the average. One is the better for reading iV^^Baitunore Herald, 

** An English novel with brevi^ and directness, in addition to whidi its 
characters are unusual and interestmg. Epigrammatic conversations abound, 
and one is kept in a pleasurable state of doubt as to what sort of people he 
is meeting, though he is sure to follow the trend of the story with interest. 
* The Misfit Crown * will doubtless find a warm welcome into what is known 
as the smart set in this country." — SL Louis GlobC'Dimocrat, 

** There are thrills enough in the story to satisfy anyone with a sensational 
turn of TsamL^^Pittsburg Leader, 
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